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ANALYSES OF CHAPTERS. 

Part II. — Rkommendations of the Commission. 
VOLTOE IV. 


Chapter XXX. — The Need for a New Departure. 

Section I Inirodnciory — (1 — 3) The chief topics treated m the first part of this report, 
(4) The value of the evidence received by the Commission 

Section 11 The edncattonal movement m Bengal — (5) Intensity of the demand for Enghsh 
-secondary and college education (6) Economic pressure felt by the respectable 
classes (7) Awakeiimg of now social ambition (8) Anticipation of mdustrial 
changes (9) Ardent behef in the value of a more widely diffused education. 
(10) At present the mcreased demand for secondary and college education is 
dduting the quahty of what is provided (11) But the new m’ovement is powerful 
enough, if rightly directed, to improve education throughout BengaL (12) More 
and better education needed (13) Dearth of competent teachers the most 
senous defect. (14) The enlarged output of the secondary schools and colleges, 
though it has not yet resulted m actual unemployment, threatens to outstrip 
the demand made by the oalhngs for which the present system prepares the 
students (16) Young men will be available for tho teachmg profession if its 
prospects are made more attractive. 

Section 111 The most conspicuous defects tn ike present system of higher secondary and 
university education in Bengal — (16) Introductory (17) Insufficient prepara- 
tion for umversity studies (18) The remedy will be found m the reform of 
the secondary schools (19) A broader outlook needed m them and a modernised 
‘ curriculum (20) The Umversity fads to give the abler students the mtellectual 
traming and opportumties ivhich they deserve. (21) The remedy wdl be found 
m the institution of a new type of honours course , in the provision of more 
mdividual guidance , m a closer co-operation between tho colleges in Calcutta 
and the Umversity , m gi^g greater freedom to the Umversity to frame its 
regulations , and m entrusting to the teachers larger responsibihty m plann ng 
the courses of study (22) Physical education receives too httle attention m 
schools and colleges. School boys and umversity students often hve m unsuitable 
houses (23) Both these defects can be removed — the first at comparatively 
small expense , but the second mvolvmg an expenditure which should be under- 
taken by Government m co-operation with the Umversity and school autho- 
rities upon a carefully considered plan. (24) Obsession by the idea of passing 
examinations m order to gam a qualification for admission to Government 
service a glarmg defect of the present system (25) Some causes of this defect 
(26) Descriptions of it by witnesses (27) Causes of its mcreasmg prevalence 
(28) Remedies proposed m later chapters of the report Extreme complexity 
and difficulty of the problem (29) The need for a closer adjustment of umver- 
sitj" courses to tho demands of mduslry and commerce Tlic remedy of thi-, 
defect will be found m a great extension of the activities of the University, 

( IX ) 
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following upon a reform of the secondary schools and the mtefmediate classes 
(30) A great reform m methods of teaching required m schools and colleges 
The remedy for the present defects will be found m the systematic trammg 
of teachers, combined with a substantial improvement m the prospects of the 
teaching profession (31) In order to accomplish its task m the advancement 
of leammg and m the improvement of the courses of trammg which it provides, 
the Umversity of Calcutta needs reconstruction and larger funds The chief 
feature of the recommendations which the Commission wdl make m regard 
to the teaching universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and the degree colleges m 
the mufassal of Bengal 

Sizhon IV University reconstruction its urgency and aims — (32) The great work which 
the Umversity has accomplished, and the need for its further development) 
but on new hnes (33) Reconstruction should be undertaken without delay 
(34 — 36) What should be the anus of reconstruction ? Mr R S • Trivedi’s 
tribute to the work of the Umversity (37) His regret at the loss which has 
been' caused by the decay of the older tradition of education m India But 
some of the chief defects m the present system have not been caused by the 
mtroduction of western education, though they have accompamed it. (38) 
The various currents of influence m western education, and the resemblance 
between some of its ideals and those of ancient Indian education (39) Promi. 
nenoe of mdividuahstic ideas m English educational thoughts at the time when 
western education was mtroduced into India upon a systematic plan But 
these ideas by no means fully representative of English educational practice 
(40 — 41) Reasons why there has been much misunderstandmg m India as to 
the true significance of western ideals of education. (42) The struggle between 
conflictmg educational ideals m Europe durmg the last seventy years. Indivi- 
dualistic and communal tendencies alike represented m the struggle. (43) 
The new tendencies of educational thought m England are not antagomstio 
to some of the chief prmciples which were embodied m the older tradition of 
education m India The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca should stand for 
a combmation of what is best m European and m Indian education. (44) The 
need for educational reform m Bengal upon a bold and generous plan. The 
dangers which reform wdl avert, the social and economic development which 
it wdl stimulate and promote. 


Chapter X XX T — Reform op Secondary Education. Pro- 
posed NEW AUTHORITY. 

Section I, The need for a new authority for secondary and intermediate education. — (1) The 
educational needs of Bengal (2) Weight of evidence m support of a remodelhng 
of the mtermediato courses (3) Recommendation that the present ma^cu- 
lation should cease to entitle a student to enter upon a umversity course. (4) 
But this recommendation mvolves a re-castmg of the system of secondary edu- 
cation m Bengal (C — 9) The wide range of the duties which must fall to the 
authority charged with the re-organisation of intermediate and secondary edu- 
cation (10) Largo funds must be ot its disposal 
Section II Proposed composition of the new authority — (11) It must command the con- 
fidence of the different sections of the commumty. (12) A transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in its present form of the powers now exercised by 
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the University 111 regard to the recognition of schools would excite widespread 
opposition (13) Reasons whj' such a transfer would he unwise (14) The 
existing s} stem of educational administration should be so reconstructed as to 
encourage public opiiuon to co operate more closely ivith the GovciTuncnt and 
to enable consideration to bo gn en to the needs of public education as a whole 
(15) The fundamental unit}^ of national education should bo recognised and 
strengthened bj’^ the admimstrative system (10) Enlargement of the functions 
of the Director of Public Instruction recommended (17) Special admimstrativo 
treatment desaable for secondarj'^ and higher secondary education (18 — 19) 

This should provide for a combination of the experience of the Umversity with 
that of the Department of Public Instruction (20) A Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education proposed, with certain executive duties (21 ) The dutiCg 
which would be transferred to the Board from the University (22) The kinds 
of exTierience which should bo represented on the Board (23) Importance of 
securing representation of Hmdu and Muslim opinion and interests * (24) Limi- 
tation of numbers of the Board nc^ccssaiy for admmistrative efficiency (26) A 
Board of from fifteen to eighteen membeis would allow representation of the 
indispensable kinds of experience Recommendations asr to the composition 
of the Boaid (20) Ex'coutive responsibilities of the President of the Board 
(27) Appointment of cx-pett standing committees, and possibly of divisional 
advisory committees or of a general Advisory Gounod (28) Compensation to 
the Umversity of Calcutta for loss of examination fees (29) The establishment 
of the Bofird might precede the reconstruction of the Umversity (30) Transi- 
tional arrangements proposed m case the reconstitution of the Umversity pre- 
cedes the cstablisluncnt of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 

tSechon HI Proposed duties and powers of the new aulhoniy — (31) The conduct of the 
examinations at the end of the intermediate and high school courses and the 
determmation of the courses of study in the intermediate colleges involve a largo 
measure of executive rcsponsibdity. (32) New methods proposed for the inter- 
mediate college cxammation (33) Inspection of intermediate colleges (34) 
Apportionment of grants to the intermediate colleges (36) Pow’ers of the 
Board in regard to high English schools (30) Fmancial powers of the Board 
(37) Reasons for proposmg m tlio case of Bengal a form of central educational 
authonty different from that estabhshed in England (38) Relations of the 
Board to the Government of Bengal (39) Power of the Government to require 
the resignation of the Board 

tS^clwn 1 V The conducl of the inlermediate college examination — (40) The examina- 
tion should bo conducted by visftmg examiners at the vanous mtermcdiate 
colleges (41) Advantages of this form of exammatton (42) Importance of the 
examination (43) Number of visiting examiners needed (44) Title of inter- 
mediate college examination proposed (46) Good effect which this examina- 
tion will have on higher secondary education 

Section V The conducl of the high school examination — (46) This will correspond to the 
present matnculation. (47) A few selected schools should be allowed to have 
the examination conducted in part by visiting examiners (48) But this should 
be a special privilege (49) Impossibility of extending the plan of examina- 
tion by visiting examiners to all the high schools in Bengal (60) The number 
of visiting exammets which this would require The need for the growth of 
cxpcncnce in this metliod of examination (61) A general written examina- 
tion inevitable at present for the great majority of the schools 
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Section yi The requirements of the high ichool examination — (52) Average age of the 
candidates will dechne as methods of tea^ching in the schools improve. (63) 
Strong body of evidence m favour of a wider range of compulsory subjects than 
m the present matriculation. (64) What the witnesses desire is that a broader 
view of the aims of secondary education should prevail m Bengal (66) A 
lower minimum age of admission to the examination approved (66) Each 
school should normally present for the exammation all the pupils in the highest 
class of the school Exceptions to this allowed for (67) Geography, moludmg 
physical geography, proposed as a compulsory subject (68) Neglect of science 
m the secondary schools of Bengal (69) Proposal that every pupil should bo 
req^uired to receive instruction m science The reasons for this recommendation 
(60) The importance of science as a part of the school curriculum (61) The 
aims of theteachmgof science m its'mtroductory stage (62) But the teaching 
which IS best adapted to the needs of beginners m science does not lend itself 
well to the test of a written examm^ion (63) Discussion of the question whether 
the elementaiy teaohmg of science would be neglected if there were no compul- 
sory written exammation m this subject Opimoni of witnesses as to neglect of 
non-exammed subjects m the schools of Bengal (64) Passages cited from the; 
report of the Committee on the position of natural science in the educational 
system of Great Britam, 1918, showmg the Comimttee’s view that in secondary 
schools m Great Bntam an exammation m science should be compulsory but 
that there should be close co-operation between teachers and exammers , that 
the exammation should be adapted to the needs of each particular school , that 
great weight should be attached to the teachers’ estimate of the merits of the 
pupil and to the latter’s school-record , that comparative weakness m one 
subject of the exammation should not necessarily mvolve failure if the candidate 
has done really good work m other subjects , and that great care should 
be taken to avoid any arrangement which would stereotype scirace teach- 
^ mg throughout the country (66) Impossibihty of institutmg imder present 
onditions a general exammation for all high schools m Bengal on the hues 
recommended by the British Science Committee (66) Danger, m these cir- 
cumstances, of science teachmg bemg cramped by a set sj^llabus, if exam- 
ination m this subject is made compulsory for all candidates (67) re- 
commendation that no pupil should be allowed to enter for the high school exam- 
ination unless the head-master of the school certifies that the candidate has 
received a course of mstruction m science extendmg over at least two years. 
Further recommendation (from which Dr Gregory dissents) that there should 
bo no compulsory exammation in science under the conditions which now 
prevail m the schools and are likely to prevail m many of them for a considerable 
tune (CS) Correspondmg recommendations as to the place of history m the 
course of study and m the exammation (69) Recommendation that the 
standard required m mathematics should be raised substantiall}'^ above the level 
prescribed in the present matriculation. (70) Summary of recommendations 
ns to the icqiircments of the high school exammation 

Section VII liccognil’ou and ^n^-jieciwn of schools — (71) Recommendation that the func- 
tions now exercised bj the Umversitj’’ in regard to the recognition and mspec 
tion of schools should be transferred to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education (72) Changes m the situation since the time when these responsi- 
bilities w ere jilnccd upon the University (73) Iuvidiou‘5 nature of the responsi- 
bility w lucli now dm oh cs upon it (74) The volume of w ork w Inch tins respon- 
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■sibihty cntaJs and the inadcqnncy of the Unjversity'o resources for dealing 
Mith ihe needs of the schools (76) But care should bo taken to preserve a 
ronncMon betveen the Uimorsity and the schools from which it draws its 
students On the other hand, the courses of study in the schools must not be- 
solely controlled by the requirements of the entrance exnmmation to the Um- 
versity (76) Recognition of schools should bo in the hands of a Board on which 
tlio University has clTeotivo representation, (77) The largo number of 
privately-managed secondary schools in Bengal gives importance to the ques- 
tion whether all such schools should bo required to come under the supervision 
of a representative central authorit}" (78) The degree m which all secondary 
schools should come under the supervision of a representative public authority. 
(79) Statistics of private secondary schools in the Presidency compared with 
those m Bntish India as a whole (80) Historical reasons explain the 
extent of private enterprise in secondary education m Bengal (81) The grounds 
on V Inch privately managed schools were encouraged (82) The value of private 
initiative in education, and its limitations (83) Heed in Bengal for the exten- 
sion and mcreaso of grants-in-aid to privately-managed secondary schools 
These grants-m-aid sliould be administered by the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education (84) Desirability of improving the salaries and 
prospects of teachers in secondaiy schools both under Government and under 
private management The Board should undertake this improvement 
Section VIII The recruitment and fosiiton of teachers %n tnicmiedtaie colleges and high 
English schools — (86) Admimstrativc cleavage between Government schools and 
colleges on the one hand and private schools and colleges on the other hand 
should be lessened (86) Such a process of greater umfication depends on changes 
in the methods of recruiting and paymg teachers (87) The two distinct methods 
of recruitment now m use (88) The system of recruitment for Government 
schools should be more elastic , that for private schools should oiler greater 
security and better prospects (89) The system of Government service for 
teachers has brought many benefits to Bengal, has a tenacious hold on the pubhe 
mind and cannot quickly or suddenly be discarded But an improved system 
should replace it (90 — 91) Recommendation of new conditions of appomt- 
ment for teacheis in Government schools and mtermediate colleges , (92) and in 
aided and unaided schools (93) Recommendations of a superannuation system 
- open to all teachers m secondary schools and mtermediate colleges (94) Bene- 
fits under the proposed superannuation system (96) Removal of obstacles to- 
promotion and, transfer (90) Suggested future extension of the new system 
to the admmistrative posts in education (97) Advantages of a change 
which would make the teachmg profession m Bengal a umfied and orgamsed 
profession (98) An illustration of the way m which the now system vould 
vork (99) Heed for some teachers who have had special trammg or ex- 
penence outside Bengal (100) How can the aid of such teachers be en- 
listed ? (l<il) A head-quarters corps of westem-tramed teachers, Indian and 
European, required (102) Recommendation that a special corps of teachers 
should be formed. (103) The work which members of the corps could do (104) 
Its members should not be organised on the same hnes as those folloved in the 
present service system (105) A satisfactorj^ orgamsation of the teaching pro- 
fession m Bengal depends upon all schools, public and pnvate alike, coming 
into connexion ivith a central authority and receivmg from it guidance and 
help without any such mterference as would impair legitimate frcedom^_^ 
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Section IX The aims of secondary cdvcation — (106^107) The liberal education Trhich 
secondary schools should aim at giving to their pupils (lOS) The shortcomings 
of the great majority of secondary schools in Bengal (109) The estabhshment 
of intermediate colleges iroidd produce a great improvement m the present 
conditions , (110) would be beneficial to the Umversity , (HI) advantageous 
to the whole community , (112) and would influence for good the whole of the ■ 
educational system of the Presidency 


Chapter XX XII -^The Intermediate Colleges 

Section I The organisation of the colleges — (_1) Summary of the reasons for estabhshmg 
them (2) They are the pivot of our scheme (3) Necessity for unified control 
(4) It 13 impossible to add mtermediate classes to all schools" (5) The proposal 
to combme the two mtermediate classes witli the two top classes m special 
institutions is attractive, but impracticable m Bengal (6) Various modes 
of providmg the colleges (7) use of selected high schools, (8) reorgani- 
sation of second-grade colleges , (9) creation of special mstitutions (10) 

How the mtermediate classes m fiist-grade colleges should be treated 

Section II General features of the system — (12) The colleges will serve a double purpose 
— training some students for imiversity work, others for practical life (13) These 
should not be sharply differentiated (14) In every cose a hberal tra.inmg must 
be given (15) Therefore the courses though differentiated should all give 
access to the University (Ifi) There should be no distmction between arts 
and science courses (17) The methods of teochmg to, be those of a gocd 
school 

Sc'tion III The general liberal element tn the courses — (IS) There must be a common 
element m all forms of the course (19 — 20) Practical teachmg of Enghsh 
(21) Vernacular (22) Mathematics need not be compulsory at this stage if a 
higher matnoulation standard is exacted (23) Courses not to be too rigidly 
defined (24) Natural science for arts students. (25) Desirable elements m an 
arts- course (26) The treatment of classical languages (27) Special provision 
for Musalmans (28) The course necessarily wide m its range (29) Course 
for science. 

Section IV Preliminary training for medicine and engineering — (30 — 32) The utihty of 
intermediate courses as a preparation for different kmds of medical courses. (33) 
Tra inin g m preparation for engmeermg courses 
Section V Agricultural courses — (34) Need for ngricultm-al trammg less exacting than 
a degree course (35) Outlme of such a course 
Section VI Training of teachers — (36) Wlij'' necessary at this stage. (37) Outlme of 
a proposed course. (38) Its relation to university courses m education (39 — 41) 
Importance of these courses. 

Section VIl Commercial training — (42 — 14) Needed at an earlier stage than the degree 
(45) Summary of the requirements (46) Outlme of a coiuse (47) Useful also 
lor Government service 

Stetson VIII Various types of colleges — (48 — 19) General requirements of all types of 
courses, (50) but the colleges should specialise. (51) Tho examination 
S'S OP IX Xon-acadeniic sides of the intermediate college, — (52) Tlicir importance. (53) 
Need for pi ai, grounds and phisical trammg (54) Rcsidentnl accommodation 
(55) Thcj-o requirements affect cost 
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Sccti 07 i X Estimate of cost — (56) Capital oxpcndituro (67) Annual outlay (68) Total 
estimated cost of the scheme (59) Opportunities for private benevolence 
(GO) The great advantages of the systenn (01) Can only be realised if expend- 
iture 13 not stmted 

Chapter XXXIII — The University of Dacca. 

Sect on I The existing schemes for establishing a university at Dacca — (1) Introductory 
(2 — I) Addresses to the Viceroy, January and February 1912 Decision to 
establish a umversity at Dacca (6) Appomtment of Dacca Umversity Com- 
mittee (6 — 7) Report and detailed recommendations of Committee. (8) 
Pubhcation, criticism and postponement, owmg to the war, of the Dacca scheme 
(9 — 12) Debate m Impcnal Legislittive Council on 7th March 1917 on motion of 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury. Decision of Government to submit the 
scheme to the present Commission , renewed assurances that a university will 
bo founded at Dacca (13) Government lommumgul of November 1917 on 
position of scheme 

Section II Discussion of the mam features of the scheme 'proposed by the Commission — 

A (14) Introductory (16 — 16) The estabhshment of a university at Dacca is 
in harmony with the general pohey of the Commission ; special advantages 
of Dacca as a university centre (17) Pubhc opinion on this pomt (18) 

' The special functions which Dacca should fulfil m stimulatmg education 
among the backward Mushm population (19) The Commission agree with 
the proposal that the Dacca Umversity should be a unitary (non-afShatmg) 
university, and that it should be teaohmg and residential, but not that it should 
be a Government mstitution (20) The Commission think that theUmversity 
should be freed from mtermediate teachmg , and control directly the whole of 
the teaching given under it , the ‘ colleges ’ to bo replaced by ‘ halls of 
residence’ 

B (21 — 29) Discussion of proposals that Dacca should be a ‘ residential 
and affihating university’, on the model of Patna , or, a ‘ federal university ’ 
Rejection of these proposals (30 — 36) Discussion of the proposal that the 
‘ college ’ should be the teachmg imit of the Umversity Reasons for makmg 
the Umversity responsible for all the formal teachmg (36) The college should 
retam its functions as a residential unit (37 — 39) The Commission accept, 
with some modification, the general pohey of the Dacca Committee m regard 
to residential organisation , students to be allowed to hve with parents and 
approved guardians imder strictly defined conditions (40 — 43) Discussion of 
the general prmciples of a residential system (44) The mtellectual and social 
side of the system (46) Non-resident students to share as far as possible 
the benefits offered to resident students (46 — 47) Newman’s views on 
the residential and tutorial elements m a umversity The Umversity should 
give both lectures to large audiences and tutonal trainmg 
C (48) The Commission agree with the Dacca Committee m regard to the 
ideal of the trammg to be given by the University, but not m regard to the 
orgamsation required (49 — 61) Pohey of the Dacca Comnuttee m regard to 
Government control of staff, finance and regulations , general defects of that 
policy Difficulties to bo faced (62 — 59) Question of staff Advantages- 
and disadvantages of the service system , new system jnoposed (60 — 64) 
Fmance Proposal of block-grant system, with careful safeguards (66) Dis- 
cussion of general question of ‘ autonomy ’ Views of mtnesses connected with 
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Dacca m favour of ‘ autonomy ’ (66) Regulations Scheme for classification 

of university legislation mto Statutes, Ordmances and ReguTations, accordmg 
to the different degrees of pubhc importance of matters dealt with j the 
University to have freedom m managmg academic detail, but pubhc mterests 
to be safeguarded 

D (67-68) The Umversity to be open to all Prmoiple which should guide 
acceptance of benefactions limited to one commimity (69)" Size of the 
University Necessity for limiting the number of undergraduate students at 
Dacca m their own mterest If the pressure of undergraduate students is 
excessive, provision could best be made for them by the foundation of a second 
mufassal university 

E (701 General sketch of the University (71) The residential side (72) The 
general teachnjg organisation (73) The general executive and legislative 
organisation (74) Pacfiities for Muslim students (76 — 76) Pass, honours M A 
and SI Sc courses (77) The Department of Islarmc Studies, Department of 
Sanskntic Studies, English Department (78) Vernacular languages (79) 
Prench and German (80) History, economics, sociology, etc (81) IMatheinatics, - 
ffeography (82) Necessity for development of science side (83) Law (8t) 
Adnubsion to the umversity of pei-aons other than candidates for degiees 
(86) Development of origmal mvestigation Necessity for adequate hbraiy 
(86 — 87) Future developments 

Seclion in. T/ic imclvng organtsalion of the Uniters ty — 

A (88 — 90) Staff. (91 — 96) Departmental organisation (97) Departmental 
hbranes 

B (98 — 108) Department of Islamic Studies and the reformed madxassah scheme 
(109) Department of Sanskntic Studies (110 — 114) Faculty of Law 
(116 — 122) Question of Faculty of Medicme and of relations of Dacca 
Medical School with the Umversity (123) Question of Faculty of Agriculture 
(124 — 126) Question of Faculty of Engmeermg and of the Dacca School 
of Engmeermg (127 — 128) Education oi women (130 — 134) Department of 

education and Training College. Proposed hostel for Trammg College. 

Bcciion 17 The res dential organtsalion of the University — 

A (135) The ‘ hall ’ substituted for the ‘ college ’ of the Dacca Umveisity Com- 
mittee , (136) its size ; to be presided over by a provost (137) The haU to bo 
composed ot ‘houses’, teaching giaen m halls, architectural requirements 
(138 — 139) House tutors and assistant-tutors , their relations to proi o?ts (140) 
Attachment of non-resident students to halls and houses (111) Attachment 
of teachers to halls Staff committee Special advisory committee in certain 
cases Other committees (142) Special estimates for halls , catering and 
kitchen arrangements (143) Smaller residential imits to be called hostels 
and organised on Imes similar to halls (144) Halls required at untiation 
of umversity 

B (145) The Muslim Hall , will provide wider educational opportunities for 
Sluslim students than the proposed ‘ Muhammadan College ’ (146) Its 

foundation to bo accompamed by foundation of mtermediate college for 
Muslim students with suitable hostel accommodation , future residential 
provision for Muslim students m Dacca Umversity Question of second 
lyiushm hall , ard of ‘ mixed ’ houses (147) Relations of Muslim Hall uith 
Department of Islamic Studies 
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O (14S) The Dacca Hall (149) To meet reasonable needs of students for 
whom the Dacca Committeo proposed a eollcgo for the well-to-do classes 
- sojne proMSion miglit be made in Dicc^i Hall and other lialls , no distmction 
m teaching arrangements to bo made for such students, and cost of accom- 
modation to be met by hostel clinrges 

D (1.10 — ld4) The Jagannath Hall , discussion of difficulties ar.smg out of 
nresont situation and possible solutions (155) Question of Jagannath Hall as a 
hall ‘ for poor students ’ The fee for halls sliould be identical , further provi- 
Moii of ‘■tipend-i for poor students (156) Question of erection of Jagannath 
Hall on Eamna site (167) PLcprcsentation of Jagannath trustees on advisory 
committee for Jagannath Hall Question of existmg staff of Jagannath 
College (158) Hostel for special elecfles mcludmg Namasudras (169) Hostel 
accommodation for European and Anglo-Indian students 
E (160 — 166) Private halls and hostels Missionarj' hostels 
Sedan V The admintslrahon of the Univcrs Uj — (167) Introductory (168) AutheJ- 
ntics of the University (169) The Visitor (170) The Chancellor (171 — 174) 

The Vice Chancellor, (175) The Treasurer (170) The Registrar (177) The 
Proctor and the University Steward (178) The Librarian (179) Distnbution 
of functions among various university bodies (180 — 184) The Court (185) 

The first legister of jgraduates and electoral roll of the Court (186 — 187) 
Admission to the electoral roll , fees , co-operation of graduates in the work 
of the X'niversit} (188 — 189) The Executive Council (190 — 191) The 

Academic Council (192) The Faculties (193) The Boards of Studies. (194) 
Other Beards and Committees (196) The Mushm Advisory Board (196) 
The Residence, Health and Disciplme Board (197) The Exammations Board 
(198) The Fmance Committee, Buildings and Estate Committee, Appomt- 
ments Committee or Board, Library Committee Power of appomtment of 
persons other than members of Councils on committees of the Councils. 

Sedfon VI The scholarship syslem — (199) Scholarships, research-studentships, free 
studentships, stipends J’roviHion foi Muslim students 
Sedion VII Discipline, social life and physical irainng — (200 — 203) Disciphne 
(204 — 205) Social life and games (206) Physical trammg 
Sedion VIII Entrance qualification for admission to the University- — (207 — 210) En- 
trance qualification Transitional measures 
Sedion IX Transitional arrdngements — (211) Intermediate teachmg (212) Establish- 
ment of Muslim mtermediate college, and(213) one or more other mtermediate 
colleges , and of mtermediate education to follow on the final exammation of 
the senior madrassahs (214) Admission to University (215) Privileges of 
students at present readmg for Calcutta degrees (216) First appointments 
to the teaching staff (217) Constitution of the first univeisity bodies 
Sedion X Limits of university jurisd dton lidations ol Dacca u ith other uniiersities 
Dacca Educational loint Commd'ee (218) General question of relations of Dacca 
Umversity with secondary schools and intermediate colleges (219) Question 
of limits within v'hich mstitutions connected with the Umversity of Dacca 
should be placed (220 — 521) Question of exclusive privileges of Dacca 

Umversity mtlun such area Umversity legislation shoidd not be so framed 
as to exclude -possibihties of mter- umversity co-operation and migration from 
one university to another especially for post-graduate studies (222) Dacca 
Umversity should be protected bv Statutes from any unfair competition in tlie 
area to which it is restricted . but the Universitv Act should not exclude 
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. all possibility of creating -witbin that area an institution of university rank not 
connected ivith Dacca University (223) Discussion of Mr Arohbold’s sugges- 
tion that students -within a given area should be debarred for a hmited period 
from attending any umversily other than Dacca Advantage to university 
students of mmng -with students from other provmces (224) Suggested Dacca 
Educational Joint Committee 

V 

SediOn XI. Land^ liuldtngs, etc — (225) Proposed transfer of buildmgs to the University 
or to trustees on its behalf (226) Question of mamtenance of univeisity 
biuldmgs and estate (227) Question of relations -with municipal admmistration. 
(228) AEocation of existmg bnddmgs on the Bamna 
Sedion XII Finance — (229) The capital cost of intermediate colleges in Dacca should 
be m part paid for out of the capital fund allotted to the Xlmversity The 
Commission beheve that the changes of organisation proposed -will render 
possible some sa-vmgs on the cost of Dacca University as contemplated under 
the scheme of the Dacca University Committee Outline of estimates 
Section XIII Gonclnsion — (230) The future of Dacca University (231) The Commis 
sion urge that the University should be founded -without further delay (232) 
Indebtedncs” of the Commission -to the report of the Dacca University 
Committee and other ofiScial documents, and to ofBcialb of Dacca and Jagan- 
nath Colleges 


Cba-pter XXXIV. — k. Teaching Uniyersity in Calcutta. 

Section I The need for reorganisation — (1) The chapter to be confined to the teachmg 
of men m the Faculties of Arts and Science. (2 — ^3) The materials for reconstruc- 
tion of the colleges and the umversity teaclung system (4 — 5) The post- 
graduate classes of the Umversity , drawbacks of the system (6) Effects of 
proposed removal of mtermediate students Estimates of numbers to be dealt 
with (7) This may suggest the desirabihty of delay. 

Sectidii'II Some 'projects of reform — (8) Many schemes put forward (9 — 11) Pro- 

posals mvolving no fundamental change (12) Proposal that Presidency College 
should become the centre of a State umversity (13 — 16) Criticism of the proposal. 
(17) Proposal that the Umversity should undertake aU honours work and 
incorporate Presidency College (18—20) Criticism of the proposal (21 — ^22) 
The impracticabihty of a umtary umvers’ty in Calcutta -(23) Both the 
schemes discussed have "elements of value 

Sedton III A new synthesis required — (24) The history and circumstances of Calcutta 
require a new type of umversity (26) It must be a umversity of colleges. 
(26 — 27) The conditions necessary for succesd" (28) The nature of the relations 
between the Umversity and the colleges must depend upon the kiiid of traimng 
to be given ^ 

Sedion IV The duration of the degree course — (29) The present system (30) A three 
years’ course for the BA or B Sc after the mtermediate stage is desirable- 
(31) It should be mtroduced first for honours students (32) The MA and 
M Sc courses shoulcT bo changed for honours students, and (33) for pass 
graduates (34) Summary of proposals 

Siclion V Differentiation of eovrses of study — (35) Separate honours courses neccssa-w', 
(36) though not necessarily entirely distinct (37 — 39) The bnes of distmction 
between honours and pass courses (40) Selection of students for honour 
courses, and (41) transfer from pass to honours. (42) Reorganisation of 
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p.ass courses m grotips, (43) ono of which should include education. (44 — 46) 
Tlio treatment of English (47) Summaiy of proposals. 

Scchon VI 3Iclhods of uistniciwn — (48 — 60) Lectures, and tlio conditions under which 
they can he most profil«ably emploj'cd (51) A complete departure from thc- 
present system necessary (62) The respective functions of the Lmversit}’^ 
and the colleges m a revised S 3 mtem of tcaclung (63 — 64) Need for orgamseJ 
tutorial guidance (66) A description of tutorial work at its best (60 — 67) 
It IS in accord inth Indian tradition and is gravely needed (68 — 59) This is 
mainly the ■n'orlc of colleges It demands able men, and the best lecturers should 
take part in it (60 — 61) Proposed recast of conditions of lecture-attendance 
(02) Importance of the part played by the colleges m tins scheme (63) 
The change must be gradual (64) All students should be members of coUeges, 
(66) except m Bomo cases M A and &I Sc students (66) Summary of proposals 

Sechon VII Adianced study and investigation — (67 — 88) The importance of original 
investigation (69 — 70) Dangers of a mechanical conception of ‘ research ’ 

(71 — ^72) Research necessary at ever V pomt, and every student should be m some 
sense .a researcher (73) Distinction between two types of tcachmg, one aimmg 
at understanding, the other at dexterity (74 — 75) In the former case the spirit 
of research indispensable, (76 — ^78) Necessity of organised reseaich m order 
to keep teaching alive 

Section VIII The academic governance of the University — (79) An auticipatoiy survey 
for the sake of clearness (80) The Court and the Executive Council. (81) 
The necessity of an organisation of teachers (82) Academic Council, etc 
(83) To include repiescntatives both of colleges and of university teachers. 
(84 — 86) The Vice-Chancellor 

Section IX The functions of the University — (86) Introductory (87) University budd- 
ings. (88) University librarj, and (89) laboratories (90—92) Teaching in 
subjects not dealt with by colleges, and (93) supplementary teaching m college 
subjects (94) Organisation of co-operative teaching (97) Financial aixange- 
ments (96) Modification of cxistmg functions (97) Dcfimtion of curricula 
- (98 j Methods of examination (99 — 100) Inspection and supervision of colleges 

Section X The teaching staff of the University — (101 — 102) Need for defimtion of teaching 
grades (103—104) Umversity pi ofessors , (105) readers , (I06j categories of 
teachers (107) wholly paid by the University, (108) pirtly paid by the 
Umversity, partly by a college, (109) wholly paid by a college (110 — 111) 
Recognition of college teachers 

Section XI Methods of ajrpoiniment — (112) Importance of care m university appomt- 
ments (113) The special difficulties of India (114) Proposed special pro- 
cedure in appointments, (115) (a) for pure university posts, (116 — 120) (6) 
for posts partly or wholly paid by colleges 

Section XII The requirements of constituent colleges — (121) Constituent colleges in 
a teachmg umversity require very different conditions from coUeges m an afiiliaLmg 
university (122 — 123) Treatment of intermediate students (124) Si/e of 
colleges maximum of 1,000 recommended. (126) Proportion of teachers to 
students (120 — 127) Quahfications of teachers (128) Distribution of teachers 
among subjects (129) Conditions of tenure and salary of teachers (130) 
Equipment and accommodation (131) Residence of students 32 1 Cove’-n- 
ment of colleges (133) Help noodod to enable colleges to meet those needs 
(134) Privileges of constituent colleges (135) College rutonomj' m moral a d 
religious matters, and (136) m the disciplinary control of students tl37 — 
WOb IV B 
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139) Conflicts of jurisdiction proposed Committee of Discipline (140) Appli- 
cations of colleges for aid from public bodies 

Section XIII Temporarihi afpliaied colleges — (141) Some colleges cannot at once meet 
the conditions laid dorni (142) Provision necessary for them, if the new system 
IS mtroduced at once, but it should not be of such a kmd as to compromise the 
system (143) Temporary aflMiation proposed, (144) on neij* conditions (145) 
Courses of study m these colleges (146) Position of teachers m such colleges, 
and (147) of students, (148) control and supervision of these colleges (149) 
Why this mode of deahng with them has been chosen (150 — 161) They 
must have an opportumty of improvmg 

Section XIV Presidency OdUege — (152) Umque position of Presidencj College (153) 
Its resources ought to be made more generally available (154 — 156) Proposals 

that the college should be mcoi'porated m the Umversity discussed and rejected 
(157) The college must be more, not less, autonomous (168 — 160) Proposed 
reconstitution of the college (161 — 164) Effect of these proposals upon the service 
system of reermtment and suggested changes m tins system (165) Advantages 
of these proposals (167 — 168) Proposed ‘ Presidencv Chairs ’ m the Umver- 
sity (169) To be filled by a special mode of appomtment m England 

Section XV The need for veto colleges — (170) The existmg colleges msufficient (171) 
New colleges necessary m Calcutta (172) Small colleges ivith residential accom- 
modation best (173) But they ought to be near College Squaie residences, 
etc nught be subuiban (174 — 176) Need of a Musbm college (176) Its pro- 
posed method of organisation (177) An orthodox Hmdu college also suggested. 

Section XVI The carrying out of the change — (178) Greatness of the changes proposed 
they cannot be effected by mere enactment (179) Appomtment of an Executive 
Commission lecommended, if it is decided to brmg the new system mto ope- 
ration at once. (180) But there is much to he said in favour of delaymg 
legislative action until the mtermediate colleges have been established. 


Chapter XXXV. — The Mufassal Colleges. 

Section I Effects of our general plan of reform upon mufassal colleges — (1) Our proposals 
may arouse misgivmgs m mufassal colleges (2) Hitherto the attraction of 
Calcutta has been partly checked by the umfonmty of the affihatmg system. 
(3) But new standards of value v ill bring about a change (4) It would be 
chsastrous if the mufassal centres were deserted owmg to the attractions of 
Calcutta and Dacca (5 — 6) To aveit this, there must be rcorgamsation m the 
mufassal also (7 — 9) Effects of the proposed * mtermediate ’ policy on mufassal 
colleges (10 — 12) Probable future deielopment of mufassal colleges 

S'ltion II Suncy of the prohlan — (13) Views of our correspondents on the desir- 
abihty of establishing further xmiversities m Bengal (14 — 15) Opmions 
adverse to such a development discussed (16) Proposals for the estabhsli- 
ment of uiuxersities 29 places mentioned (17) It is impossible (apart from 
Dacea) to fix vith certainty upon ani plaee which ought to developc into a 
linn crsiti (IS — 22) Discussion of the dtsirabihty of providing ifloans for 

uetenmnnig such places 

Srciton III Projoml to r^int'hd' o Unntrsify of Bengal — (23) Reasons for the pro- 
posal (24) Various forms of the scheme (25) The proposal to create a Umver- 
sity of Bengal, (26 — 2S) A\hich would place obstacles m the way of hcalthj" 
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cIcrcloj)mcnt (20) i-; rcjindntc{n)\ I lie iniifn'j'jnl colleges (IiPiiisch'os (30) Con- 
cent rntinn of rc'-onrccs for iinucrsitj training m selected centres is necessary 
(3] — 32) A ^pecnl orgnni'-ition to earn' out the programme Oiir proposal 
for a Board of Mufa'^'-al College*^. (33) ns n tcinpornr\ intasurc leading np to 
and preparing a better and more fiat I'-factory solution 
Sfct 'll, /I .1 J/w/as'-a/ J3<ytril nttnehni to thf I iiitrr.'-ifi/ nj ( filni/tn — (3i) Suggestion 
lint college"- in riettrn Btiigal sliould be iifiibalod to Dacca discarded (35) 
All muf (‘-‘-al colbeC' •'lioidd bo dtaeluf) tofabutla, but in such a a\a'\ ns not 
to Ininjier tlio Teaching Unners|(\ {3b) A boa^d rejiresentatiao of nil mufnssal 
colli gc- jirojia-cd (37) It slmuld not nuet often (3S — 41) lion far uniformitj' 

of courses and e\nnnnatiuns n dcsiralik 

tifclioii I Control ntitl rranlotioii of mnfat,--nl colUijcs — (12) The E\ccuti\e Council to 
detirmiiic questions of recognition or nthhalioii (13) Conditions of affiliation 
and insjicction of colhges (44) Fninncinl jnojiosals 
Srdion 1/ TJmicrsity colleges or pytmtiol iinnfrutiri. — (45) Inijiortnncc of finding 
means of sdccting tliim (40 — 47) Conditions for recognition of umveaeity 

colleges (4S) A special jiaml of the Olufassnl Board to be c-stablislied for 
university college^ (49 — 51) The effect of these provisions is to give to 
potential uimersities a groviiig degree of ncndeinic autonomj' 

Section III JJiirmn — (52) Jncoiu cnienec of the prc'^ent arrangement a University 
of Burimi needed (5)) Aiialoga between the conditions in Rangoon and those 
m Daeea (64) If the foundation of the Unnersit} is delayed, our proposals 
ina; j ro\ ide a useful transition 

Srclion VIII As’^nm — (55 — 60) Tho university problem m Assam (57 — 58) The 

contrast between Gauhati and Syllict (59) Gauhati ought ultimately to bo 
the scat of a umvcrsity (00 — 01) But it is not yot read}’’ for it, and needs a 
transitional stage 


Chapter XXXVI — The Education of Women. 

Section I hilroduclory — (I) Advance dependent upon public opmion Views of His 
Excellency the Viceroy (2) Special inodes of treatment needed (3) The tw o 
needs — zanana women and professional women 

Section II The education of zainn i women — (4) Need for a new type of secondary 
school for this purpose, and (5) a special body to advise tho Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Lducation regarding it, and (G) a special type of examination 
(7) Large expenditure required (8) Also an adequate staff of teachers 
(9) For this reason tho education of zanana women is dependent upon the 
education of professional women 

Sechon III A^on-puidch education — (10) Schools and colleges of the existing type 
required but changes are necessary (11) Variations from tho school course 
provided for boys desirable (12) Intermediate education for girls should 
continue to be carried on in conjunction woth degree work reasons for this 
(13) Need for teaming in teaching at tho intermediate stage , (14) also for 
preliimnary scientific trammg leadmg to tho medical profession (16) Need of ^ 
co-operation among the women’s colleges, and (10) of variations m the degree ' 
course for w omen (17) Tliereforo a university Board of Won en’s Education 
IS proposed (18) Need for an expansion of professional trammg for 'n 
(19) Every possible method of producing^ tramed teachers should 
taneously employed (20) Traimng of teachers wffio do nojfc^"-'^ t 
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(21) Women teachers to conduct this trammg must be imported (22) 
The difficulties of medical training for women (23) Proposed changes 

Section IV. CondiLsion . — (24) No scheme of reform wdl lead to any good results unless 
it is supported by public opmioru 

Chapter XXXVII. — The Constitution of tee University 

OF Calcutta, 

Section I Preliminary survey — (1) The deficiencies of the existing system (2) make it 
especially unsuited to the needs of the proposed leconstruction (3) Require- 
ments of the new system (4) A complete departure from the existmg orgam- 
sation proposed (5) New relations with Government (6) A large Court ivith a 
Committee of Reference (7) A small Executive Council (8) An Academic 
Council with Faculties and Boards of Studies (9) A Mufassal Board (10) A 
Board of Women’s Education and other Boards and Standmg Committees 
(11) The Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and provisional 
arrangements 

Section II University legislaiton — (12) Undue rigidity of the present system (13) 
Four grades of legislation proposed (14) (t) The Act of the Legislature, (15) 
(u) Statutes, (10) (tit) Ordmances , (17) (tv) Regulations 

Section III. The I’tstfor of the University — (18 ) 

Section /! The Officeis of the University — Introductory (20) The Chancellor, (21) Tne 
Vice-Chancellor ; (22) The Treasurer , (23) The Registrar , (24) The Supenn- 
tendent of Exammations , (25) The Librarian 

Section V The Court of the University — (26) Ought to be widely representative, and 
should mcludo (27) (A) ex-officto members , (28) (B) members m their'own 
nght ; (29) (C) representative non-academio members , (30) (U) aoademio 
representatives , (31) (E) nommated members (32 — 36) Functions of the 

Court (37) A Committee of Reference (18; Value of the Court 

Section VI. The Execidne Council — (39) A small admmistrative body needed, (40) 
primarily for financial purposes , (41) and for the direction of policy (42) 
Constitution of the Executive Council (431 A smaller Executive Cpmrmssiou 
proposed for the period of recomtruction (44) The Chairmanship of the 
Executive Council (45) Its legislative powers (46) Quahftcations of its 
financial powers (47) Appointments 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


TirE Need for a New Departure. 

L 

1. We have now completed our review of tlie present state of 
higher education in Bengal and of the social conditions which 
affect its welfare. In the preceding chapters, we have sketched 
in outline the development of the western system of education 
from its begmnings in this Presidency a little more than one liundi-ed 
years ago ; the smftly extending influence of the new ideas which 
it conveyed ; their disintegrating impact upon many ancient tradi- 
tions and customary ways of life , the stimulus which those new 
ideas have given, the tension which they have caused , the poHti- 
cal and economic situation, in soilie respects full of encouragement,, 
in others of menace, to which they have led We have seen what 
part has been taken by Government, what by private effort, in the 
furtherance of this educational revolution , the temperament, the 
aptitudes and the needs of the young people who are affected by 
it ; the groiving pressure of the demand for the new opportunities 
which it offers — a demand which, first springing from the Hindu 
educated classes, has m recent years proceeded with no less inten- 
sity from the Musalmans and i-a now beginning to show itself even 
among the more backward classes of the commumty We have 
described, as the most pow’erful single factor in this momentous 
change, the rise of the Umversity of Calcutta from its foundation 
in 1867 ; the part which it has borne in the diffusion of western 
culture, and recently in the encouragement of onental learning , its 
still slender connexion with the educational system of the dorm-' 
ciled community , the activities m which it and its affihated colleges 
. are now engaged and the defects inherent in the method of 
instruction usually employed , the relations of the University to 
secondary education both tor boys and girls , the problems^ which 
confront it in providing higher education for women ; the faulty 
conditions of its student hfe, especially in Calcutta^;' its system of 
examinations and their overshadowmg importance , its proyision^" 
of professional training for the lawyer, .tlie''-'-m'edical man ■ 

( 1 ) 
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engineer , its plans for providing courses of instruction in agricul- 
ture, teclinology and commerce, and tlie bearmg of those plans 
upon what has already been attempted in these branches of 
education We have also described the constitution of the 
Umversity and its admimstrative orgamsation , its connexions 
with the Governments of India and Bengal , the efforts which it 
has made m recent years to avail itself of the services of scholars 
coming from other parts of India and from Em'ope , its relations 
with other sister universities in India and overseas 

2 But our attention has not been confined to the University 
•of Calcutta Bengal having been promised a second umversity, 
we have borne m mind the effect which the estabhshment of the 
Umversity of Dacca must have upon the existmg conditions of 
higher education And, though we have deferred our discussion of 
the .plans proposed for the new Umversity to the second part of 
our report, we have kept in view the influence exerted upon educa- 
tional thought m the Presidency by the Dacca Umversity Com- 
nnttee’s report pubhshed in 1912 and by new developments of 
umversity work in other parts of India, especially at Benares, 
in Bihar and Orissa, and m Mysore 

3 Furthermore — ^to complete this survey of the contents of 
the preceding chapters — we haA’e given an account of the present 
situation of the traditional systems of oriental studies in Bengal 
nnd have endeavoured to find new pomts of contact between them 
and the Umveisity We have also reviewed and discussed the 
present practice as regards the medium of mstruction and examma- 
tion , and have mapped out the mam currents of opimon as 
to the respective claims of the mother tongue and of Enghsh to 
predominance in the successive stages of secondary and higher 
education under existing conditions m Bengal 

4 The first part of our report is based upon what we om selves 
have seen in the different parts of the Presidency, upon the oral 
and statistical evidence which we have received, and upon the 
written rephes given m answer to our quesUonoiaii e ^ For these 
rephes we are indebted to more than foiu hundred correspondents, 
most of whom write with mtunate knowledge of the social condi- 
tions prevaihng 111 the Presidency and of the way in which its 
educational system actually works '\^Tiat they have written dis- 
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tion of the community, and one winch by reason of its intelligence 
IS influential out of proportion to its numbers, is impelled by m- 
cieasmg claims upon the family mcome to seek for all its sons the 
education which alone gives access to the callings regarded as 
suitable for their choice. The sacrifices made by these famihes 
and by the boys themselves in order to get education are severe 
and silently borne. Higher education m Bengal is bemg bought 
at the price of self-demal and, in many cases, of actual hunger. 
To the members of the respectable classes Enghsh high schools 
are a social necessity They are desperately anxious that their 
boys' should be able to get at the lowest possible cost the kind of 
education which will help them to hvelihood m a career consonant 
with their sense of digmty and with what are felt to be the claims 
of then social position. 

7 The second cause winch has led to the mcreased demand 
for secondary and higher education is the awakening of new ambi- 
tions m ranlcs of society which formerly lay outside its range 
The social recogmtion to which a graduate is entitled is naturally 
prized by many whose rising prosperity enables them to look higher 
than their earlier circumstances allowed Agriculturists, in thmlc' 
ing of their sons’ future, lock beyond the horizon of village hfe, 
The difficulty of finding' remunerative employment on the land 
for aU~the young men of a large family makes then fathers wish 
ho put them into other callings, access to which is through the 
English secondary schools This stream of new comers from the 
country districts swells the numbers in the existmg high schools, 
floods some of them beyond their capacity and creates a demand 
for new accommodation Hot does the flood seem to have reached 
its height Other tributary streams increase the demand for 
schools From classes in the Hindu community which are still 
ilhterate, clever boys are malong their way upwards mto higher 
education. There are few signs at piesent of any desue to bieak 
loose fi'om the too bookish curriculum There is little disposition 
to adventure upon new and unfamihar careers But though not 
yet on the American scale, the movement towards the high 
schools m Bengal shows somethmg of the Ameiican faith m the 
social value of educational opportunity 

8. The third cause winch has stimulated the desiie for secondary 
education in Bengal is hardly less powerful It is the feeling, 
however inarticulate and undefined, that economic and social 
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chmijics nrc near at hniicl Tlicre is an instinct tliat India will 
liecoine a inoic indiislrial countiy, that Ilc^\ Ivinds of cnijiloymcnt 
will be opening, and that it mil l)e to a > oiing man’s advantage 
to inne had a jiood education In what way oi to wdiat cxlcnt 
tliesc anticipations may be leahsed no one is able to picdict , 
but the general impression that such changes aie possible has 
m itself an efTect In other countiics siicli a stii of new' educa- 
tional ambitions has always been a sign tliat the old order of social 
ideas is sliahen, that fiesh and unaccustomed forces are coming 
into iilay, and tliat some great re-adjiistmcnt of economic condi- 
tions is not remote. AVe cannot jioint to any educational move- 
ment upon the scale of that now'^ visible m Bengal which has not 
been the overture to a period of social tension and of far-ieaclung 
change 

0 . A foiixth cause has furthered the grow'th of secondary and 
college education during recent years Thoughtful Indian opinion 
frets under the stigma of illiteracy which, m spite of the high 
attainments of a relatively small minority, the country has still 
to bear. Every advance wdiich India makes towards a place of 
direct miiueuce in the affairs of the Empire throw^s into sharper 
relief the ignorance under wdich the masses of her people labour 
The educated classes are sensitive to this blot upon the good name 
of their country and feel that it lowers the prestige of India in the 
eyes of the wmrld They approve therefore of any extension of 
education, believing that an increase in the numbers of any kind 
of school will directly or indirectly lessen the mass of ignorance 
which IS the heaviest drag upon the progress of India On a narrow 
view of then own interests the educated classes might demur to 
making higher education accessible to scores of thousands of new 
aspuants to careers which are Imnted m number and aheady over- 
crowded It IS well understood that one result of the growdh of 
new high schools will be to intensify the competition for a restricted 
number of posts and therefore to prevent salaries from rising But 
any disposition to limit educational opportunities on this account 
IS overborne by a conviction that the country needs more educa- 
tion, and by a faith that the hberal encouragement of new schools 
will 111 the long run prove the wisest pohey Such encom-agement 
is beheved to be m the interests even of those who already enjoy 
access to the kmd of education which, if it w'^ere hunted to them, 
wnuld have an enhanced pecumary value. Much of the ze^, for 
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secondary education springs from non-self-regarding motives and 
works against wliat iniglit appear to be self-interest. It is this 
bebef in education for its own sake, a bebef whicb— thougli often 
vague and undiscriminating, is ardent and sincere — ^tbat gives its 
chief ^gnificance to the movement now spreading m Bengal 

10 But the forces which are driving forward tins new move- 
ment of opmion will not by themselves raise the level of excellence 
m education. On the contrary, unless they be supported by finan- 
cial assistance and dnected wisely to well-chosen ends, they will 
brmg about a collapse in an old system which was designed for 
more hmited numbers and for the needs of earhei days The 
existmg mechamsm is overstramed by the unexpected piessiue of 
new demands Year by year it is less able to cope with them. 
At present, nearly every one who goes to school or college gets 
something short of what he really needs In many cases the sons 
of the older educated families are receivmg an education of a 
quahty inferior (at any rate inferior m piopoiirLon to present neces- 
sities) to that which their fathers enjoyed The new-comers are 
not getting the land of education which they requne but a diluted 
share of something designed for other conditions and defective nl 
its adjustment to existmg needs 

11 If rightly directed, however, the forces which are at work 
m the- new movement are powerful enough to transfoim education 
in Bengal and to make every school and college better than it has 
ever been But the energy which the nevr movement supplies 
needs to be concentrated at the right points if it is to hft the heavj^ 
mass of the present system to a higher level It can only be so- 
concentrated by a representative (we do not mean by this a directly 
elected) central authority commanding the confidence and support 
of public opimon The energy which has to be collected and apphed 
shows itself for the most parT. m private aspnations and m family 
aims Family opmion therefore and individual imnds wiU have 
to be convinced that the new plan is better than the old plan . 
ISlothmg can be done unless the new aiTangement is plainly better 
than what non' exists and is more hkely to satisfy personal needs. 
It must give more, and give it more profusely At the same time, 
what it gives must be of far better quaht}'' and more closely adapted 
to the difieient grades of capacity found among those who receive 
it. It must be hberal in aim, and yet must serve practical pui-- 
poses. It must be so widespread that no one is shut out, and 
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yot be '^elective in the sense of giving to cacli individiial tlie training 
which will meet his needs. It. must liave public aiithoiity behind 
it and yet must allow scope foi private initiative and have regard 
to diveiuty of local needs Vet, even if all this can be done, 
many will oppose change through not realising the gravity of the 
situation or through being wedded to the established order of 
things To overcome this inertia a concentiation of the available 
energ}' uull be reqiured A wave of public opinion, supporting 
the action of a new representative cential authority, can alone 
raise the present system to a new level of usefidness and open 
out new educational opportunities 

12 AVe sympathise ver}^ strongly noth the view that one of 
the greatest needs of India is more education, widely spread through- 
out the community At the base of the system should be well- 
staffed primar}’’ schools, bringing a new stimulus to the mass of 
the pojnilation by means of a training liberal m spirit and yet 
adapted to the^conditions under which the vast majority of the 
Xmpils must afterwards seek a livelihood In order that every 
child of special promise may enjoy further oxiportumty, the primary 
schools should be linked up to secondary education in its various 
grades The teaching in tlie secondary schools should be care- 
fully adapted to the requirements of different types of ability ; 
emphasLSing the value of an all-round development of physique, 
imnd and character and not forgetful of the practical needs of 
modern life The system should be crowned by umversities, pro-- 
fessional schools and technological institutions, popular In their 
sympathies, exacting m their standards, many-sided in their courses 
of study, staffed by able teachers, and accessible to all who may 
have shown themselves competent to profit by advantages neces- 
sarily costly to the State We share the opinion that, just as the 
mam econonne purpose of the co-operative movement is to demo- 
cratise credit, a chief aim of the educational institutions of India 
should be to democratise knowledge ^ But in order to meet the 
needs of the whole people, education must be orgamsed with 
infinite care , it must be developed by patient expetiment, by pubhc 
and private expenditure on a generous scale, and with rigoious. 
regard for excellence m quahty , it must be adjusted and continually 


^ See article by Mr Lalubhai Samaldas ' on. Problems of Reconstruction ’ in The- 
Social Servic-e Quarlcrly (Bombay), July 1918. 
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readjusted to tlie manifold needs of different individuals, and to 
the needs of the community for the service of which the mdividual 
is tramed Thirty years ago, when the Commissioners .on Techm- 
■cal Instruction went from England to various parts of Europe in 
order to learn what was being done to strengthen the econormc 
position of different countries by means of education, a Swiss 
gentleman said to them ‘‘ -We know that the mass of om* people 
must be poor , we are deterrmned that they shall not also be igno- 
rant ” By wagmg war against ignorance, the Swiss have 
nUeviated poverty as weU. But they have succeeded in doing so 
only by thinking out at each stage what education should aim at, 
what land of teaching it should provide, and how it may combine 
trammg for hvehhood with training for hfe. And the fundamental 
need which the Swiss have set themselves to meet is the need for 
teachers tramed for this profession and inspired by pubhc and 
patriotic aims 

13 But, as thmgs are, the most serious wealmess m the educa- 
tional system of Bengal is the dearth of teachers competent to give 
the traimng which, in order to meet the needs of the community, 
the schools and colleges should provide As compared vuth many 
•other countries, Bengal is very weakly furmshed with the personnel 
indispensable to educational success Untd this defect is remedied, 
the hope of achieving a great advance must be foiled There are 
two reasons for the weakness First, social conditions deprive 
Bengal, at present almost entirely, of the services of women 
teachers, who, in other lands touched by hke aspirations, form the 
great majority of the teaching staffs m primary education and 
aie employed in rapidly growmg numbers m secondary schools 
Secondly, so poor are the salaries and prospects offered to teachers 
and so doubtful is the status of the teaching profession as a whole, 
that the calling fads to attract the necessary number of recruits 
possessmg the abdity and traimng which are required for the work 
•of pubhc education In Bengal the widespread faith m education 
IS m violent contrast to the disregard of the mstrument by which 
alone education can achieve its aims 

14 At present all the yomig men who have been trained at high 
schools and colleges seem to find posts of one kind or another It 
is true that increasing competition keeps salaries low. Eelatively 
to the higher cost of living, mcomes actually decline It is often 
the practice to wait a long time for a settled appointment of the 
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land winch the applicant thinks is worth his while to accept. But, 
apart fiom congestion in the legal profession, we have found few 
signs of actual uneinployinent among the young men of the edu- 
cated classes No prominence is given to unemployment m the 
answers to our qncslionnavc. The matter was not mentioned to 
us in oral evidence during our visits to dillerent parts of Bengal. 
The output of higher education is still absorbed by the Govern- 
ment service, by the professions and by the commercial firms, 
though the rates of payment are often meagre and there is a general 
complaint that the economic position of the educated classes as a 
whole IS increasingly painful and discoiuaging. Nevertheless we 
cannot but fear that, unless there are great developments of 
industry and commerce in Bengal, and unless the educational system 
IS adapted to the new reepurements, the supply of young men 
trained by the high schools and colleges will be found at no distant 
time to have overshot the demand This fear is shared by many 
observers, Indian and European alike In spite of this anxiety, 
however, there is a strong feeling that, so far from being kept 
stationary or from being curtailed, opportunities of secondary and 
higher education should be more widely diffused. 

15 Thus, year by year the high schools and colleges send out 
into the world young men m numbers so great and so rapidly grow- 
ing that the prospects m the callings which they choose are abeady 
impaired and are likely to become seriously worse At the same 
time a great caUing, indispensable to the community and not m 
itself derogatory to the dignity of the most highly educated men, 
is in urgenf need of the services which well-educated men alone 
can render The belief that education can give new life to Bengal 
grows apace With the help of a large body of able and vigorous 
teachers it could meet all the hopes which are reposed m it. But 
these teachers are not yet forthcoimng. The prospects afforded 
by the teaching profession are insufficiently attractive Yet there 
is a multitude of proimsmg young men who would be glad to find a 
caUmg adequately remunerated and capable of satisfying the ambi- 
tions of those of them who desire to serve their country and their 
generation. Is it possible to bring these two needs together, and 
thus at one and the same time to furmsh Bengal with the instru- 
ment which will realise its educational hopes and to open out for 
young and well-educated men attractive opportunities in a pjofes- 
voL. rv 
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Sion from wMcli they now turn aside ^ We conceive that this 
might be done, but only by drastic improvements in the present 
system. 

Ill 

16. Such IS the general situation disclosed in the earher chapters 
of this report We shall now' recapitulate the most conspicuous 
defects in the existmg educational system before proceedmg to make 
detailed recommendations 'for its reform. 

17 In the first place, the colleges have to deal with large num- 
bers of students msufibciently prepared for the methods and stand- 
ards of umversity work. A considerable proportion of the candi- 
dates who pass the matriculation and enter college are not ready 
for university teaching In order to take advantage of what the 
University can offer, they should have a more thorough command of 
Enghsh, should possess a wider range of general knowledge, and 
should be maturer m character and judgment. The intermediate 
classes do not rightly belong to the university stage. They are 
preparatory to it, and in a more fully organised system would find 
then place m the sphere of higher secondary education. 

18. The remedy will be foimd m a thorough-gomg reform of 
secondary and higher education m Bengal. Our evidence shows 
that this IS the most urgent need The schools should have a wider 
curriculum, a larger proportion of tramed teachers and improved 
eq^uipment Many parents who are making bitter sacrifices m order 
to give a high school education to then sons get a very poor return 
for their self-demal. The schools specialise m preparmg boys for 
the umversity matriculation It is easy to excuse them when we 
remember v hat pubhc opmion insists upon their doing, and-how 
caieful most of them have to be m keeping pubhc opmion then friend. 
But the college authorities find no reason to be satisfied^with the 
aveiage result. On the contrary they say that the mtake from the 
schools IS of such poor quahty that httle can be made of it without 
a long preliminary drill It is not that the material is bad but that 
it has been mishandled in the scliools This in itselfjvould be serious 
enough, but the mischief does not stop here. The high school 
trammg which fails to fit most of the boys for the Umversity, fails 
also m fitting them for anything else. Pieoccupied with the matric- 
ulation, the schools neglect the rest of then business The teachers 
V ho are gi^^ng then lives to high school woik have a strong claim 
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upon public consideiation and suppoifc A comprchensh^e rciorm 
of secondaiy education ivould make llieir ivoik more fruitful, would 
biing to then assistance competent and well-trained colleagues, 
would strengthen the University and would add to the vigour and 
practical capacity available for every kind of public and private 
service in Bengal. 

19 A better secondary education would give to the workshops 
and factories of the future the responsible leaders which they will 
requu'e. An experienced Indian witness tells us that one of the 
things which would most relieve the situation is a breakdown of 
the prejudice against working v ith the hands Such a change would 
be promoted by a good modern course of secondary education m 
which the training of the hand and the study of science have an 
impoi-tant place without detriment to the training given through 
language, hteratuie and history Books would mean more to high 
school boys in Bengal if the high schools were less boolash. Not 
only industry and commerce but the professions would be better 
served by schools which had a broader outlook and gave a more 
varied preparation for hfe. 

20. In the second place, the Umversity and its colleges fail 
under present conditions to give the abler students the educational 
opportumties which they deserve. The first question which we 
put to our correspondents asked whether the existing system of 
umversity education affords to young Indians of abihty full oppoi- 
tumty of obtaining the highest traimng. An overwhelming major- 
ity replied in the negative i Too little is done in the way of pro- 
viding the special teaching and tutorial advice which a student 
of promise needs from the begriming of his course In the imder- 
graduate course m arts (laboratory instruction gives more oppor- 
tunities for individual gmdance m science) there is only one type 
of' education for aU students ahke Honours men and pass men 
attend the same lectures This arrangement does not discriminate 
between the needs of different quahties of mind The more pro- 
mising students are kept back by the less intelhgent In the under- 
graduate classes too httle is done for the boy of parts. 


^ Tte question was answered by 284 correspondents, five out of every sis being 
Indians. Tbe number of repbes unfavourable to the present system of umversity educa- 
tion, on tbe ground of its failure to meet tbe needs of students of abibty, is 243. The 
other answers show for tbe most part only a quabfied acquiescence in the esistmg arrai^- 
ments, many expressmg a desire that they should be greatly improved. 
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21. Tlie remedy for this defect will be fomid in a remodelling 
of the mnversity regulations which should institute honours courses 
distmct from those which lead up to a pass degree But in order 
that they may provide the teaching and tutorial gmdance which 
the abler students lequire, the colleges should be helped to increase 
and strengthen their staffs and m Calcutta there should be closer 
co-operation between the colleges and the Umveisity The teachers 
should have more responsibihty in planmng the courses of study ^ 
and the University should have greater freedom in framing and 
changing its regulations 

22 In the third place, the physical side of education receives 
too little attention both m colleges and schools. The health of the 
students is unduly neglected Facihties for games and physical 
traimng are inadequate. Great numbers of the college students 
and of school boys hve m unsmtable houses where the conditions 
are very unfavourable to health. Secondary and higher education 
m Bengal would be a much greater boon to the community if improve- 
ments were made in those conditions of student life 

23 If the attention of the University and school authorities 
IS directed systematically to the removal of these defects in physical 
education, much may be done at comparatively small expense. 
But the provision of weU-arranged hostels for school boys and 
college students wiU entail great expenditure, especially Calcutta,, 
and must be undertaken upon a carefully considered plan by 
Government in co-operatioS* with the universities and with the 
govermng bodies of colleges and schools . 

24 Obsession by the idea of passing examinations is another 
glarmg defect in the existmg system of umversity education. A 
degree has such value as a qualification for appointment to a post 
m Government service that, under the pressure of their poverty, 
the gieat majority of the students forget the wider purposes 6t 
imiveisity training and concentiate their thoughts upon the certi- 
ficates which it confeis. No one who tries to put himself into the 
position of a stiugglmg Indian student, and to realise what he him- 
self would probably do under hke conditions, can wonder at the 
dominating place which examinations take in the student’s outlook 
01 at rhe anxiety with which he looks forward to them. They are 
the touchstone of the A'oung mans career His prospects in life 
depend on them And he knows what sacrifices his parents have 
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made 111 Older tiuit he may ivm a degiee. But thougli the excessive 
iiRportaiice iv]iic]i is iioiv attached to the lesidts ol the university 
examinations is natuial enougli, the ehects of it upon the spiiit and 
tone of imivei‘^it3’ ]ife and studies aie lamentable Univeisity 
education in Bengal (and similar coinjilaints come fiom other paits 
of India) is largely vitiated by this narrowness of aim. 

25 Of course, fiom the time of its first introduction into Beugab 
vestein education has owed part of its attraction to the fact that it 
qualifies those who leceive it for posts m which a knowledge of 
English and of western wa3*s of thought is indispensable Simi- 
lail}' in evei3’ other country one of the reasons which bungs students 
to the iiniveisit)’^ is the desire to obtain a qualification which will 
help them in their caieers But what is noticeable m India is the 
disproportionate degi’ee in which this motive influences the majority 
of students throughout their university course It seems to over- 
shadow all other considerations, and to close the mind to many 
of the wider interests of umversity life. In former days, when 
western ideas veie fresh to India, students felt more enthusiasm 
on being brought into contact with Eurojrean thought and literature 
in the course of their work for a university degree. The reading of 
Enghsh books, the words of European teachers, kindled their minds 
and gave them a new outlook on life Thus the most important 
side of their umversity traimng was that in which self-interest 
was forgotten, although the students were fully aware of the money 
value of a western education as helping them to gam a post or to 
win success in a profession The course of study had m itself a 
cultivating power because those who followed it were eager to absorb 
the ideas which it conveyed This is still true in many cases 
There are great numbers of students in Bengal, as elsewhere in 
India, to whom European literature and science bring the revela, 
tion of a new world of thought and criticism But there is no 
longer the same wonder of novelty. Through books and news- 
papers, and often through talk heard at home, they have abeady 
become familiar with many of the ideas which, in the earher days 
of western education in India, were first encountered in the college 
course. Hence the umversity curriculum, though it has been 
widened and improved, stirs the imagination of the modern student 
much less powerfully than it stirred the imagination of his prede- 
cessors in the earher days of the new movement. There is need for 
a readjustment both of the subject-matter and of the methods of 
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university teacbing to the new situation wliich has gradually arisen. 
A kind of teach i n g and a range of studies which served a very useful 
purpose in former days have become in great measure sterilised by 
routme What at one time was purposeful and efficacious, because 
the students themselves were eager for it for its own sake and 
beheved in its efficacy, has through lapse of time and through 
famiharity lost much of its mterest and power of inspira~ 
tion 


26 This is a point of capital importance to the wider impli- 
cations of which many of our witnesses refer. We select therefore 
three passages from the evidence for quotation here Eai Lalit- 
mohan Chatterjee Bahadur writes^: — 

“ The education imparted does not go deep enough for shaping mind and 
character The student comes up from the school with a vicious habit in- 
grained in him — ^that of depending chiefly on his-memory The student 

depends even more largely on bazar notes and keys because he has never 
acqmred the power of accurate expression or of thinking for himself. The 
teaching that he receives is mainly, if not exclusively, directed to helping him 
to pass his examination He brings with him so poor a basis of sound general 
education that higher teaching is more or less wasted on him Then again^ 
there is very httle in his studies in the college to awaken hving interest or 
touch his deepest mstmcts — and so call forth mental eSoj^’^T'or^ex^plT 
the political and social evolution in India is the mjtf; concern of young 
India ; modern umversity studies have httle n-n »» & 

' — kr? uiges^ that— 

“ the unpractical ideals of our education have caused a great deal 

k harm .... Literary studies form the mam body of the system, while tags 
and fringes of scientific, techmcal and commercial education have been 
attached to it by an after-thought as it were. The mjury caused by this 
state of things is grave. It is clear even to the students that such education 
is of an unpractical nature, and leads to nowhere The enthusiasm of the 
student is damped by seeing the comparative fruitlessness of the work at 

which he is toiUng Our educational system should have as its distin- 

gmshing feature the ideal of practicabihty. Our education should be 
many-sided so as to cater to the variety of the talents and needs of the 
alumm. A great change is at present cormng over the educational system 
and ideals in England, and the present opportumty should be taken to trans- 
plant some of these new ideas here ” 

The need for a great change in the temper and outlook of univer- 
sity studies IS admirably stated by hir Justice Abdur Hahim who 
writes^ • — 

“ The present system has undoubtedly done valuable service in the past, 
but it IS clear that for some time it has been out of touch with the requirements 


^ Question 1. 

- General Memoranda, pige 416 
^ Tbtd , pages 434-435 
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of modern life Obviously, a system of university education, winch results 
in the training that is given being dissociated from, or found inadequate to 
meet, the needs of life understood in a comprehensive sense, has to be discarded 
or so moulded as to enable it to serve its proper purpose The scope of the 
Indian umversitics is cxtrcmclv nniTow, and it can hardly even be said that 
they pursue any conscious definite aim An up-to-date umversity should 
press into its scr\ ice all that there is m literatures, sciences and arts and m life 
calculated to developc the student s power of thought and action, his ability 
to co-operate and to organise, so that he may add to the intellectual, moral 
and material resources of his country and the world, and be a true leader of 
his people Uinvcrsit}* education can have little value if it does not succeed 
in liberating the student’s mind and moral nature from the narrow traditions 
of the past and the harmful prejudices of his surroundings, and in fully develop- 
ing in him the sense of social justice and responsibility, or if it docs not instil 
in him the courage to live a full life and to enable those around him to live such 
a hfe The aim of an Indian umversity should be to create an academic 
atmosphere in harmony with the above ideal 

For the Indian student ‘ the dim shades of the cloisters ’ are not so much 
needed as the inspiration of the workshop and the factory , above all he should 
be made to realise, wth the energy of faith, the teaching of science and expe- 
rience that the misenes, sordidncss and inefficiency that surround him are not 
inevitable but are mainly the product of social misarrangeraents capable of 
being set right The fact must also be frankly recognised that there will be 
no sense of reality about any scheme of university education so long as the 
opportunities of cmc life are not m harmony with it We must proceed in 
the hope that such harmony will be established and that the labour of this 
Commission will be co-ordinated with the contemplated political and industrial 
reorganisation. The conditions of the times make it clear that it will be 
for the good not only of humanity but the British Empire itself that the talent 
and moral energy of the people of India should be fully developed and utibsed 
in the future ordering of human life along more stable, comprehensive and 
harmomous hnes ” 

27. Thus by imperceptible degrees and from causes which have 
lam beyond the control of the umversities, the older course of 
studies has lost much of its savour And when we remember the 
extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of college students — 
an increase which has resulted in its being the lot of the majority 
to be herded in large classes, to be treated as a crowd and to be 
passed on from one stage of instruction to the next almost hke 
matetials through a machine — and that an ever increasmg propor- 
tion of the students come from poverty-stricken homes and many 
of them from famihes which have no long tradition of higher educa- 
tion, we can hardly wonder at the exaggerated importance which it 
has become the custom to attach to success m passing examinations 
as giving value for the money spent m school and college fees. 
Lamentable as is the present state of afiairs, there are many rea.. 


f 
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wMcIl forbid a barsb judgment upon it. One of -our correspondents^ 
refers m tbe following passage to tbe difficulties with which many 
of the students have to contend : — 

“ The most serious handicap of the Indian student is the intellectual 
atmosphere which he has to breathe I need not say that no \hsparagement 
of the Indian intellect is imphed m this statement. What I refer to is simply 
the outcome of well recogmsed sociological conditions pecuhar to India and 
more especially to India m the mufassal, at this stage of her progress (i) 
There is the great mass of ilhteracy all round I am not speabng here of 
ilhteracy in the student’s own immediate circle of relations and friends, but of 
the ilhteracy among those whom personally he may not know at all It 
would he interesting to trace out some of the subtle pervasive ways in whi^h 
this great mass of ilhteracy is operative as an influence not only on the student 
(though he perhaps is most afiected) but also to a greater or less extent upon 
all, who have to hve and work m India. , The general effect is a sort of aridity 
or sterihty which is not favourable to normal many-sided intellectual growth, 
(ii) There is the fact that even when hteracy is present it is usually a one- 
sided affair, hardly as yet affecting women to any appreciable degree (ui) 
Only too frequently is the student an isolated unit m his family, in his social 
circle or, it may be, even in his neighbourhood ” 

28 A chief purpose- of the recommendations made m the follow- 
ing chapters is to suggest remedies for the narroivness of the stu- 
dent’s outlook which is one of the most depressing features of the 
existing system of school and college traimng We do not disguise 
from ourselves the difficulty and extreme complexity of the problem. 
It springs m part from the social and economic situation of the 
country. It is also due m great measure to poverty — to the poverty 
of individual students and to the fact that most of the educational 
institutions have insufficient funds at their command. But much 
of the evil is due to remediable defects in the orgamsation of the 
universities and to a bad tradition which may be transformed. 

- And it is clear that the way m which the umversities have been 
used for the purpose of recrmtmg the State services has had a 
demorahsing effect and has induced among many of the students 
a spirit of routine, together with excessive anxiety about the results 
of examinations followed by embitterment and depression in the 
case of failure 

29 Conscious of the need for the better adjustment of university 
courses to the demands of industrial and commercial careers, a large 
number of our witnesses urge that the University should provide 
an increased number of courses of traimng in technology. This 


^ Mr. M B. Cameron in answer to Question 2. 
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poATGiful body of opimon sho-A's that tbc time is ripe for a great 
extension in the activities of the University and for the establish- 
ment of closer relations with the leaders of commerce and industry. 
But it IS not less clear that, before these hopes can be fully realised, 
there must be great reforms in the secondary schools and in the 
intermediate comses Bengal needs a modernised secondary and 
higher secondary education in which science is indispensable. 
A great change is recpiired in the intermediate stage But the 
reform of the intermediate courses is bound up with the reorganisa- 
tion and improvement of the secondary schools on the one hand, 
as well as with the reconstruction of the present university system 
on the other. Upon the evidence which we have received on this 
subject many of the recommendations made m the following chap- 
ters are based 

30. Even more fundamental is the need for a great reform 
in the methods of teaching both m schools and colleges Upon 
this question the testimony of our witnesses is conclusive. The 
systematic tiaimng of those who intend to enter the teaching pro- 
fession — a training which includes the study of the principles of 
education and thorough practice in the art of teaching a class — 
has changed the character of the educational system in many other 
countries It is capable of rendering the same serwice to Bengal, 
provided that the prospects of the teaching profession are so improved 
as to attract a larger number of men of ability into this career. 
In the following chapters we make recommendations as to the part 
which Government, the Umversity and public opinion may take 
in this reform 

31 For the work which awaits it m the advancement of learnmg 
and for the reform of its present methods of traimng^the Umversity 
■of Calcutta needs reconstruction and larger funds. The Senate 
has to serve as a representative assembly and at the same time 
to decide matters of detail appropriate to a small executive It is 
neither large enough to reflect all the shades of relevant experience 
and opimon, nor small enough for the discussion of intricate affairs. 
The Syndicate is at once insufficiently representative, and too acci- 
dental in its composition to decide, with adequate knowledge of 
what they involve, aU the problems which the insufficiently differen- 
tiated constitution of the Umversity assigns to its care We shall 
therefore propose the estabhshment of a teaching umversity in 
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Calcutta, based upon a new and closer association between a 
reconstituted university and reconstituted colleges. At Dacca, 
wliere tbe number of students will be smaller and the conditions of 
the problem simpler, we shall propose the estabhshment of a teaching 
university wherein the teaching wiU be directly and entirely under 
the control of the imiversity authorities ; and where, we hope, the 
close association of Hmdu, Muslim and European teachers will m 
a specially high degree afford opportumties for collaboration m 
thought and scholarship among the representatives of the three 
cultures from the blendmg of which a new intellectual movement 
may arise in India In the case- of both imiversities we shall 
recommend that, in respect of the great bulk of ordinary aca- 
demic busmess connected with teaching and courses of study, the 
direction of pohcy should be chiefly m the hands of the teachmg 
body. We shall propose that such of the mufassal colleges as may 
provide courses for a degree should for the present remam in 
association with the Umversity of Calcutta and be under its aegis 
and protection ; but that they should do their work under new 
conditions whichi while not hampermg the growth of the teaching 
system m Calcutta or imperilling the standard of the degree, will 
give to all of them a due measure of academic freedom, and will 
afford to those which show potentiahty of growth the opportumty 
'"of rising stage by stage to academic independence 

32. We are aware how much excelleut work is being done not 
only by individuals but by mstitutions under the very unfavourable 
conditions which now prevail. We have observed in several direc- 
tions the beginnings of a new life m the Umversity and in some of 
the colleges, not least in the labours of the umversity professoriate 
and of many devoted college teachers, in the formation of councils 
for post-graduate study, in the improvement of scientific laboratories, 
in the rapid (though still inadequate) development of hostel life, 
in the growth of a sense of the obligation to social service, in the 
effective organisation of the university battahon,-,and m the in- 
creasing interest which is taken in questions of educational reform. 

In circumstances of extraordinary difficuliy, the Umversity 
has achieved a great work. All over Bengal we found a grateful 
appreciation of its past service and a strong desire that it may be 
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60 developed as to meet tlie rapidly changing and extending needs 
of the country. But we cannot conceal our apprehensions at the 
consequences which are hkcly to follow from a continuance of the 
conditions (statutory, administrative and financial) under which 
its work IS now carried on We believe that the evil effects of 
the present system are corroding the intelligence of young Bengal 
and that they will work increasing and irreparable mischief unless 
their causes are removed. 

33. It is therefore our conviction that the reform of university 
and secondaiy education in the Piesidency is a matter which does 
not safely admit of delay India, with new political responsibil- 
ities, is coming into the fellowship of nations Her education- 
from primar}’ school to university, should be answerable to modern 
standards of what is best. Of late in Britain, in Western Europe,, 
in Australia and in America there has been a widening of educational 
opportumty, an amendment of educational aims A like change 
made m a spirit which respects her own noblest traditions, is needed 
in India also The ideals of a new age call insistently for a new 
purpose in education. India, for her o^vn sake and for the sake of 
others, should brmg her wisdom and expeiience to a task in which 
every nation is called to share. 

34 In the eloquent and touching memorandum which he has 
submitted to us,^ ]\Ir Ramendra Sunder Trivedi, Principal of Ripon 
College, draws a picture of education m ancient India and a contrast 
between its aims and those which have prevailed under the new 
influences coming from the West. He says that he is himself indebted 
for the most valued possession in his hfe to the benefit of western 
education received under the auspices of the University of Calcutta. 
He desenbes the Umversity as ‘ a foreign plant belonging to a type 
which flourished on foreign soil ’ But he holds that ' its importation 
was an urgent necessity of the time, suddenly created by the abrupt 
introduction of new conditions of hfe with a new order of pohtical 
situation.’ ■ Those who introduced the new umversity system were 
constrained ‘ to plan out a machinery ’ but had not, in Mr. Trivedi’s 
judgment, ‘‘ the opportumty to think out whether it would organi- 
cally blend with the hfe, spiritual and secular, of the people for whose 
benefit it was intended ” 

^ General Memoranda, pages 303-309, see also the memorandam by Sir John- 
Woodrofle in the same volume, pages 309-311. " 
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35 NevertlielesB lie contends that — 

“ the University has not failed as an institution and as a machinery It has 
admirably served the purpose for which it was primarily intended It has 
given the State a body of faithful and able servants . . . What is more 

valuable stiU it has broadened the very base of life of an oriental people 
hitherto accnstomed to move along the narrow hues and ways of their own, 
in the seclusion imposed upon them by their own history and gettgraphy. 
Western thought and western culture brought to us through the universities 
have widened our field of vision, have placed before us new duties, have 
created new aspirations, and to-day the land is astir with the promptings of a 
new hfe, strugghng to participate m the eternal conflict of hfe in the world , 
striving to bring forth a type of Indian humamty. which, broadly and securely 
based upon the foundations of its own special culture, will assert itself in 
the presence of the manhood of the world ” 

36 With this appreciation of the work which the University of 
Calcutta has accomphshed and with this indication of what should 
be its future aims, we find ourselves in full accord. And we beheve 
that the drastic changes which are proposed in the following chapters 
will enable those aims to be reahsed. We shall welcome those 
changes because they will give new hfe and freedom to the Umver- 
sity as a place of learmng and of education, and wiU allow its teachers 
to combine what was best in the ancient educational tradition of 
India with what is best m the educational aspirations of the West. 

37 Mr Tiivedi, while eager to acknowledge the service rendered 
to India by western education, looks back wistfully at what has 
been lost by the inevitable decay of the older tiadition - 

“ Western education has given us much ; we have been great gainers , 
but there has been a cost, a cost as regards culture, a cost as regards respect 
for self and reverence for others, a cost as regards the nobihty and digmty of 
life ” 

He deplores the fact that, by too many of the present genera- 
•tion of students who seek western education, ‘ knowledge is valued 
because knowledge brings success in life — often success in a vulgar 
sense ’ He regrets the change m the relation between teacher 
and pupil, the weakemng of the personal tie by which they should 
be bound to one another. He feels constrained to" say that the 
"true end of university education, the advancement of learmng> 
has ‘ receded to a distance and is half-forgotten m the strivmg for 
the maintenance of a smtable standard of test of fitness among the 
clamorous claimants for a degree.’ But it would be inaccurate to 
asciibe these changes in temper and outlook to the introduction of 
western education as such, though they have unfortunately 
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accompanied it Only a nariow and mistaken view of the work 
of the gieat schools and universities of the West could overlook 
their services to learning for ils ovn sake; the intimacy of the 
relationship between many of those who teach in them and many of 
those vho leain , and the disinterested purpose of what is of the 
highest and most permanent value in their v ork 

3S. The truth is that what came into India vith the advent of 
western education was a wave of varied influences, not a unified 
body of principles expressed m a single institution The movement 
Xiroceeded not from any single source m the West but from many 
sources There were several currents m it They conveyed, under 
a semblance of unity, different and m some respects conflicting views 
of life Even when organised by the action of Government the 
influences which came from the West were not homogeneous. It 
was this fact which made them representative of the real life of 
Britain and other Western countries, and gave them variety of 
fertilising power. In no country in the West has education ever' 
been wholly identified vnth any single point of view, or with any 
one body of doctrine, or even vnth any smgle code of principles 
It has always been divided by inner conflicts or, at times of apparent 
tranquillity, by tacit divergence This is the quality m it which has 
multiplied its points of contact with Indian thought Bach of the 
traits which hlr Trivedi selects as being characteristic of education 
m ancient India (its identification with religious belief, the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake, the admission of the poor to learning, 
the personal tie between teacher and taught, the setting apart of a 
special class for the duty of teaching, freedom from detailed control 
by Government) has also been characteristic, at different times and 
in difierent degrees and forms, of one or more of the various tradi- 
tions which have shown themselves indestructible in the complex 
fabric of education in the West. But modern educational thought 
in the West IS afiected by three fundamental assumptions, m , (1) 
that the whole nation, without exception, should have access to 
educational opportunity , (2) that education should be equally 
accessible to both sexes , and (3) that attendance at school should 
be compulsory for every one up to an appointed age-hmit The 
growing influence of these ideas upon Indian opinion is manifest, 
though the difficulty of their practical application m India is 
obvious 
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39. In the middle of the nineteenth centmy what was written 
about educational aims m England was far from being fully repre- 
-sentative of Enghsh practice. The ideas most loudly e:^ressed 
an educational propaganda were individuahstic. At their best, 
-they were inspired by a behef that the fiee play of individuahties 
would lead almost automatically to social 3 ustice and well-bemg. 
At their worst, they were coloured by a vulgar commercialism. 
Enghsh opimon was far from being unanimous in its acceptance 
'of these ideas. There were no better critics of what was crude and 
one-sided m them than Enghshmen hke Dickens and Kuskin. 

40. But the cu'cumstances of the time gave a disproportionate 
degree of importance to the mdividuahstic and utihtarian theories 
of education which were bemg vigorously stated by influential 
speakers and writers m England. It is not surprising therefore 
that to many Indians the utihtarian side of western education - 
appeared to be its characteristic feature. Other reasons deepened 
this impression The close connexion between a umversity degree 
and admission to employment under Government emphasised the 
money value of the new education. The usefulness of bemg able to 
speak Enghsh caused many Indians to think of western education 
as bemg mainly a valuable kmd of technical instruction, and as 
very difierent m its aim from the education which he had been 

accustomed to associate with the idea of rehgious training. This 

impression was deepened by the fact that, for good reasons of 
neutrahty, the Government confined the work of its own schools 
and colleges to secular subjects. Another novelty, the examination- 
system, accentuated the more self-regarding side of education 
and, owing to the special difficulties imposed upon Indian students 
by the mevitable use of Enghsh as the medium,' focussed an 
undue amount of then attention upon a side of school and college 
work which in England usually held a more subordinate place. 
Eor these reasons there has been a good deab of misunder- 
standing m India about the true significance of Western ideals of 
education 

41. But the misunderstandings, though important, were super- 
ficial. The more penetrating in fl uences of the new movement of 
ideas lay deep below the surface. They were communicated through 
the personahty of individuals rather than by books alone. They 
V ere expressed in tones of mind and of judgment, not in clear-cut 
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jiZ' In Oicir vnnctv. ni Oicir tlis'^iinilnrily of view, 
lAon in ilior hr^^ilalions tliov voic llic true icpicsenlnlivcs 
of the UV.1 foicc< wincli woio nt. woik in flic education of llic West, 
Th’W '•liowed lliat f lie nflinitic'^ 1ict\\ccn it» and .^oino of tJic chief 
t li.ira<’teri'-t ie< of the nneieni Indian tiadition were closer than 
np]n\’rs at fir-^t ''ight, Tlicy, like tliai tiadition. laid stiess upon t-he 
\aluc of the per^-onalitv of the tcachei . upon lehgious influences 
’ll education . u])on the disintcicstcd love of Icnining ; upon the need 
for fieodoin in the teacher'^' work 

42 I he hi'^t. ‘^cventv vcais in Wc-^lcrn Europe, and not least 
in England, liavc been a pciiod of confu'^cd struggle between diffeient 
cdiKaiional ideals, Ihcrc has been a long endeavour to adjust 
eacli branch of education to theauthoiit^ of the State without doing 
violenf’c to the man}' living tiaditions which aie found in each giade 
of national education. But., for the tune at any late, the tone of 
educaiional thought which prevails in England is not, in the older 
sense of the word, individualistic ' The icaction has come. And, 
though indjviduahty is once again fighting for iccogmtion as 
a necessary side of the truth, popular view’s of education arc influ- 
enced by the wTitings of Buskin lathci than by the writings of Bam 
and Simlcs. 

43. Tltosc who, like i\Ir. Trivedi, believe that the ancient educa- 
tional tradition of India embodied many principles w’hich should be 
followed to-day wall find cucouxageraent m the new’ tendencies of 
educational thought in England. The Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation insists upon the importance 6f the pmcly dismtercsted and 
non-utihtarian side of education, not least to those who have to earn 
then living by the labour of their hands. There is an even more 
widely diffused conviction that those who are competent to follow 
higher studies should not bo excluded from them by poverty. It is 
the general desire to preserve varied imtiative in education, while 
at the same time eliminating personal considerations of pecuniary 
profit from its supply. And perhaps the crucial problem in Enghsh, 
as in Indian, education is to discover a way of giving pubhc subsidy 
to education without hampering the freedom of those teachers who 
are quahfied for their work. We are encouraged to hope that the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca will stand for an ideal in educa- 
tion which is not less faithful to the best Indian traditions because 
it is m harmony with the new educational aspirations of the West. 
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44. Convinced that nothing short of a comprehensive recon- 
struction of the university system will meet the needs of the time^ 
we shall propose in the followmg chapters what can only be called 
a new departure in secondary and higher education m Bengal. 
Educational reform on a bold and generous plan may save Bengal 
from the loss and danger which threaten a country when the traming 
of its educated classes has got out of gear with the economic needs 
of the nation. Those economic needs call for a spirit of industrial 
enterprise, awake to the claims of the commumty and of its work - 
people as well as to opportumties of private gam The mdustrial 
and commercial mterests of Bengal wiU be best served by a genera- 
tion of young men tramed to vigorous imtiative, equipped with liberal 
culture, scientific m temper of mind, geneious m social purpose, 
and freed from shamefacedness about workmg with their hands. 
A new kind of education is needed to fit young Bengal for the new 
kmds of work which it is m the mterest of themselves and of their 
country that they should be better prepared to undertake. And 
the way to what is wise and farseeing m the planmng of primaiy 
education for India (the most mspirmg and most perilous of tasks) 
lies through such changes in the hfe of the TJmveisity and of the- 
high schools as wiU deepen the sense of feUow-seivice and will tram 
judgment to social ends 
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7. — Th-' ;?!'(/ foi a n-'d' ai(fhonf>i fo) sccondoij and info mediate 

education. 

I. Tho'-c who have at- licart the wvlfaic of Bengal, and wish 
the wliole connnnnity to advance in unity of pui])Ose and m 
economic power feel strongly that the coiintiy needs moie and 
better education , and tliat no boys and girls should be shut out, 
either by the straitened means of then parents oi by the lemoteness 
oftlieir home, from access to the tiaining which is best adapted 
to their capacityand designed to prepare them most etlectively for 
citirenship and livelihood. It would be fair to c.vpicss their view 
in the following words — 

0 

Tlic country is in urgent need of more schools and more colleges, hut the 
schools should teach better and the colleges should give a more thorough 
preparation for life To restrict education would be unjust and short- 
sighted. To reduplicate the existing kind of education would produce an 
academic proletariate, hungry, discontented and inept. But to improve 
education, while at the same time making it more accessible , to adapt it 
to the needs of modern industr}'’, while at the same time guarding the interests 
of liberal culture , to raise the standards of university training, while at the 
same time excluding none w’ho should prove their corapeteiice to profit by 
it — ^such a policy w'ould be both wdsc and lucrative, a good investment 
and the fulfilment of a public trust 

2. It -will be rememhered with what cogency und weight of 
experience a large number of our conespondents urge that a test 
corresponding to the intermediate examination should he the stand- 
ard of admission to the courses of the Univeisity.^ They believe 


^ For tt dcscnption o£ the present state of the lugli schools in Bengal see Ciiajitcr VIII > 
of education in the European and Anglo-Indian secondary schools, Chapter XI , of 
the matriculation examination, CJiapter IX , of tJio present arrangements for the rocogm 
tion of schools, Cliaptcr X , of the secondary education of girls. Chapter XTV , of the 
exammation system. Chapter XVII , of tho trend of opmion as to the medium of mstruc- 
tion m secondary schools. Chapter XVIII , and of tho relations between Government and 
private cnteipnso in secondary education. Chapter IV. 

3 See Chapters IX and XII. 

( 26 ) 
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"We suggest tliat it sliould be called tbe bigb school examiiiatiorE 
Its aim should be to test the individual capacities and attainments 
of the pupils vrho have been trained in a high Enghsh school up to 
about sixteen years of age It would mark the transition from the 
lowei to the higher stage of a complete secondary education. 
IVe feel that for this test the title of school final examin- 
ation would be a misnomer. To apply to it a name sigmfymg the 
terminus of school studies would be misleading to the public and 
to parents. Such a usage would give too hmited an idea of secondary 
education. It would suggest, and be wrong m suggestmg, to 
employers and the pubhc that the training which should be given m 
a good secondary school may be completed by a pupil at about 
sixteen years of age This is far from being true, the next two years 
being of vital importance iu the mteUectual development of all 
prormsmg boys or girls At the same tune, there are many pupds 
(at present about a quarter of the whole number who pass) who do 
not carry their formal education beyond this pomt. In -then case a 
certificate of having passed the high school examination would be a 
useful credential. Tor the majority of the successful candidates it 
would be the passport admitting them to the next stage in theu 
studies. 

7. In order to decide what lequirements it would be practic- 
able to exact from the high schools in regard to this examination, 
the authority would be obhged _to review the equipment 
of the high schools (the best teaching of science, for example, not 
being possible without some apparatus and facihties for practical 
woik), the qualifications and skill of their teachers, the healthmess 
of the school premises, the means afiorded for physical development 
and training, the school hbraries, the aims and methods of 
inspection, and the conditions upon which schools should receive 
subsidies from pubhc funds 

S But the duties of such an authority would necessarily embrace' 
even a wider field Some of the comses provided in the stage of 
higher secondary education (now called the intermediate) would, 
for the reasons given in the next chapter, include a consideiable 
measure of technical training A wise adjustment of the technical 
part of these couises to liberal education on the one hand and to the 
special needs of industry and agriculture on the other would be 
possible only to an authority which acted in close co-operation 
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;1h’ ufp.^rniH'in ic^poiisible ioi tcclmicnl education or mhs 
i( -p'll r.^'jion'^ddo for at )oa^t a considcraMc iiaif- oi it. In Bengal 

in Kneland. ii would lie found that- secondaiv and technical 

\ • 

cOnc.-tK'H aio at ccriain points, necc-'-'anlv intci mixed and, 
wlicio c'-nd-inod in one coui.'-c of liaining. '-Iiould he under llie 
‘'U]'< iM'-ion «'f tlir aaino autliorny .Still moic clearly would this 
he Men when in future the work of continuation classes 


came to he con^iidcicdd In a wcll-oiganiscd 
cation continuation cla'^^-c? arc in pait technical. 


sy.slcni of cdu- 
m pail gencial, 


111 .‘^utpe And a huge propoition of their pupils arc of sccoudaiy 


scliool age a he ‘'ainc authoiity which su^icrintcnds secondary 


education .‘^hould have direction of most continuation classes also 


and he ie‘'ponsihlc for thcii effective development. Again, 
a trammg m the scientific subjects which aic icquircd m piepara- 
lion for the medical profession .‘should he brouglil w ithin the reach 
of pupils in '^omc at least of the institutions giving higher secondary 
education Lnstl}', the authority would touch the problem of 
pi unary education at one vital point — in the training of tcacheis 
of elementary .schools The years dining which some of these 
teachers should icccive their general and professional preparation 
fall within the stage of secondary education with which the 
aiitlionty would have immediate concern. 


9 Thus the systematic reorganisation and improvement of 
higher secondary education in Bengal entails a central authority 
which would need to have undents superintendence (1) secondary 
and liigher secondaiy education, (2) a part of techmeal education, 
(3) all tlic middle and upper grades of continuation classes (as 
soon as they are, orgamsed m Bengal), (4) some part of the 
pielimmary training for certain professions, and (5) the work 
of many institutions giving professional preparation for teachers 
Besides superintending all these grades of education, so closely 
related to one another that they cannot advantageously be placed 
under dmded supervision, the authority might be of service m 


^ Conlinuafion cIrfscs pro courses of inslniction given in the day time or at night 
for Ftudents of from 14 3 cars of age upwards wlio liave already left the day school for 
employment or home duties hut who vnsh to contmuo their education at times when their 
a\ ocations allow them to attend Tliese classes are of three grades, the mos+ elementary 
of the tliree being articula.tcd with the work done in the primary schools, the middle and 
iighcst grades being of a standard comparable, subject by subject, with that reached in 
■secondarj day schools or even in more advanced institutions 
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helping that part of the work of madrassahs which aims at giving 
a high school training, and would also need to give special atten- 
tion to the courses of education for girls. 

10. In order to discharge these duties, the authority would 
require to have large funds at its disposal The improvement of the 
salaries and prospects of teachers m secondary schools is an indis- 
peRsable condition of reform. The power of allocating substantial 
grants to inspected schools under the management of private bodies 
is not less necessary to success. And, in order that teachers m 
all recognised secondary schools may enjoy rights to superann- 
uation allowances on the completion of their term of service, 
the authority should have power to orgamse a superannuation 
system and to contribute to its cost. 

t 

II, — Proposed composition of the new awthoiity. 

11. It win be apparent from what has been said m the preced- 

ing paragraphs that the great advantages which would accrue 
from raismg the standard of admission to the Umversity from the 
level of the present matriculation to that of a new and improved 
intermediate examination cannot be secured without an extensive 
reorgamsation of higher secondary eduction in the Presidency. 
But such a reorgamsation will be 8ucc/|^’.''d m proportion to 
the good will with which it is viewed for"e 

pubhc must feel assured that the propose^^ facdit^^' ^ laiger 
and more varied educational opportiimy^|^ e younger genera- 
tion and that the financial sacrifices .^?hey entail may con- 
fidently be expected to yield a remu^imive return. Above aU, 
the central educational authority must be so constituted as to 
command the confidence of the different sections of the commumty 
whose co-operation is mdispensable to the success of any adequate 
plan of educational reform 

12. For the last-named reason, a plan which rmght appear at first 
sight to offer a simple solution of the difficulty must be dismissed 
as impracticable m Bengal A proposal to transfer to the 
Department of Pubhc lustiuction m its iiresent form the powers 
no^Y exercised by the Umversity m regard to the lecogmtion 
of schools would arouse deep resentment in the Piesidency and 
would excite widespread opposition. The evidence which we 
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liave quoted earlier in tins report^ shows how ready pubhc opinion 
would be to take alarm at any such ciirlailment of the influence 
of the Umversity. -A plan of educational reform based upon a 
transference to the Department of Pubhc Instruction, as the latter 
is now constituted m its relation to Government, of the responsibility 
for the recognition of schools now exercised by the Umversity 
would be regarded as a reactionary measure and as a menace to 
educational freedom. The intensity of the feehng must be borne 
m mind by aU who may be responsible for proposmg changes in 
the educational system of Bengal. The feehng springs from a 
conviction, or it might be truer to say from an mstmct, that 
education should not be controlled in all its vital issues by a 
bureaucracy, however competent and disinterested, acting in the 
name of the Government State action and State supervision are 
necessary as factors m educational policy, but they should leave 
a wide margm for the exercise of free imtiative, even at the cost 
of what may seem to be waste of energy and some disregard of the 
mtellectual standards accepted as authoritative by the expert 
opimon of the tune. In Bengal the Umversity, though closely 
connected with Government, has wisely been allowed to serve as 
one of the safety-valves of non-offlcial opmion in educational 
affairs, and to exert its influence m a wider sphere than the 
purely academic. It has been given a large measure of responsi- 
bflity for the secondary education imparted m high English schools 
— a responsibihty which, however imperfectly it may have been 
discharged and m spite of its havmg failed m practice to secure 
variety of educational development, is jealously guarded as a 
guarantee against monopoly of Governmental control. This re- 
sponsibihty would not wiUingly b€ surrendered except to a new 
authority more representative of pubhc opimon than the present 
Department of Pubhc Instruction or even than the Umversity 
itself. Bightly or wrongly, the proposal to transfer the respon- 
sibflity from the Umversity to the Department of Pubhc Instruc- 
tion has become associated in the pubhc mind with designs un- 
favourable to the wider diffusion of educational opportumty. Our 
evidence shows that this suspicion is strong in some other parts 
of India But it is nowhere more deep-seated than in Bengal. 


Chapter X, paras 32-38 
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It -would therefore be unwise to infer from the experience of the 
workmg of the school final system in other provinces that pubhc 
opimon m this Presidency would be mdifierent to any substantial 
transference of powers from the Umversity to the Department of 
Public Instruction. In Bengal such a transference would jeo- 
pardise the good understandmg between the Government and the 
educated classes upon which the prospects of efiective reform m 
the existmg system of education mainly depend 

13 These considerations would m themselves have sufdced 
to -deter usTrom proposmg that the duty of recogmsmg schools 
should be transferred from the Umversity to the Department of 
Pubhc Instruction m its present form But another reason makes 
such a plan impracticable The Department, as it is now consti- 
■tuted, has neither the stafi nor the orgamsation which would enable 
it to discharge with efficiency the responsible duties of a central 
authority for secondary education. It is undermanned It is 
a subordmate department of the Secretariat The funds at its 
command are inadequate to enable it to keep even the Government 
high schools up to a proper standard of stafi and eqmpment, and 
fall far short of what is needed for the efiective assistance of the 
aided schools. Its resources are so limited that it cannot ofier m- 
ducements to all privately managed high^ schools to come under its 
guidancosnd mspection More than half of the high schools in the 
Presidency he altogether outside the range of its direct influence. 
The Department is powerless to ofier the terms which would make 
it worth their while to associate themselves with an orgamsed 
system of secondary education If therefore by a stroke of the 
pen the recogmtion of schools were transferred from the Umversity 
to the Department of Pubhc Instruction m its present form, the 
latter would find itself m a position hardly less embarrassmg than 
that now occupied by the Umversity Syndicate It would have 
responsibihty "without the means of dischargmg that responsibility 
in a way which would secm*e the welfare of secondary education 
It would be uuable to cope with the huge addition made to its work 
of mspection Por this reason, its inspections would m most cases 
be hurried and lacking m the friendly suggestions as to methods 
of tpa clung and orgamsation which are the most valuable part of 
school inspection but necessitate frequent visits to many schools 
and an mtimate knowledge of their cucumstances and difficulties 
The Department would be unable to provide the grants-in-aid 
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wlncli aie needed if the weaker scliools are to be raised to a proper 
level of efficiency. It would therefoie be faced with an intolerable 
situation Its choice would often lie between depriving a locality 
of ^ its sole and slender opportunities of secondary education and 
grantuig recognition to a school which had little claim to be 
recogmsed 

Knowing the keen interest which the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instiuction take m the education of Bengal, and 
having had many opportumties of realismg the value of the service 
which they render, we feel that it w’-ould be unfan* to them to recom- 
mend a plan which would mevitably put them in a false position 
and would throw upon them duties which under existing conditions 
they could not x^ossibly discharge. 

14 The fact is that secondary, hke umversity, education in 
Bengal has reached a stage at which fhrther satisfactory progress 
as impossible without a complete reorgamsation of the existmg 
iidministrative conditions The whole system is sufiermg from 
anaemia, which is due partly to lack of funds, partly to the lack 
of an energetic purpose aiming at improved standards of teachmg 
and of educational opportumty There can be no substantial 
improvement without reconstruction. The existmg system cannot 
be patched up. What is needed is far-reachmg reorgamsation. 
SAnd such a reorgamsation is impossible except on two condi- 
tions It must have behind it a strong movement of public 
opinion; and it must be accompamed by greatly mcreased ex- 
penditure from public funds There are many signs that pubhc 
opimon m Bengal reahses the value of education It will be for 
the Government and the tax-payers to decide whether they are 
prepared to furnish the funds which any serious improvement of 
•education m the Presidency will require W^e ourselves entertam no 
doubt that a greatly increased expenditure upon education, an 
.expenditure to which public funds and private hberahty should con- 
■tiibute, IS necessary in the interests of Bengal and that, if wisely 
directed, it null be remuneiative. But, as a ffist condition to the 
effectiveness of such expenditure, we would emphasise the need 
lor a reconsti action of the existmg system of educational admims- 
"tration upon hnes which will encourage pubhc opinion to co-operate 
more closely with the Government and will enable consideration 
to be given to the needs of national education as a whole 
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15, There is a fundamental unity m national education which 
should be recogmsed and strengthened by the system adopted for 
its administration. The secondary schools should rest upon a 
sound foundation of elementary teachmg , the umversities depend 
upon the work done by the secondary schools m prepaimg students 
for then degree courses , techmcal education m its different grades 
presupposes a good preparation m the elementary and secondary 
schools This is not to say that m any grade all the schools should 
work on one pattern. Still less does it mdicate that the Govern- 
ment should have a monopoly of educational control or discourage- 
mdependent mitiative alongside of its own efforts But it means 
that, with many diversities of method and with stress laid upon 
different sides of school work m a variety of schools accordmg with 
the aims and convictions of different sections of the commumty,. 
there should be a broad purpose common to the whole of the edu- 
cational system of the country. And the central authority of the- 
State, representmg the diverse elements of the people, should have 
cognisance of the whole of education and should give the aid neces- 
sary to the healthy development of all its parts Nor is this the- 
only pomt of view from which the problems of pubhc education 
in its several grades are seen to be closely inter-related Directly 
or mdirectly the whole commumty is concerned m the welfare and 
progress of the umversities, of the techmcal mstitutions and of the 
secondary and primary schools. All of these are designed to further 
the collective mterest of the people The State is therefore called 
upon to take a large view of education m all its branches, to encourage- 
their coordination, to duect pubhc attention to the services which 
they severally render and to require the tax-payer to provide the 
funds which may be necessary to then mamtenance in an efficient 
condition To whatever special bodies it may entrust the admims- 
tiation of the different grades of education, the State cannot abro- 
gate the duty of exeicismg a general supermtendence over education 
as a whole and of secuxmg a balance anda weU-proportioned develop- 
ment of all its sides It is'outside our provmce'to discuss the ques- 
tion of the admimstiative machmeiy by means of which such general 
superintendence may be exercised m the manner which wiU secme 
the maximum of civic co-operation and of admmistiative economy 
and precision It will be sufficient to say that, m the recommenda- 
tions which we are about to make, we piesiipjiose the unifying 
influence of the State , andAveiegard that influence, if so apphed 
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as to encourage liberty of thought and (^diversity of enterprise as 
fundamentally necessary, through whatever organ it may be exer- 
CLsed, to the welfare and progress of pubhc education 

16 As part of the reorganisation of the educational adminiS" 
tration of Bengal, we think it desirable that there should be a 
change in the position and powers of the Director of Pubhc In- 
struction He should be the principal adviser to the Member or 
Minister responsible for education. As the work of Government 
expands in this sphere and grows more onerous and comphcatedr 
It wiU become the more necessary that the Member or Minister in 
charge of the subject should have the assistance of a high ofl3.ciaI 
intimately acquamted with the conditions and needs of every 
grade and type of education. The duties of the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction will thus become even more responsible than they 
have been m the past, and we attach great importance to the in- 
fluence which he wfll be in a position to exercise through his know- 
ledge both of the business of the various authorities with which the 
Government wfll be associated m the various grades of education 
— ^umversity, teohmcal, secondary and elementary — and also of 
educational developments in other parts of India and abroad In 
view of the increased responsibflities which aviU thus devolve in 
future upon the Dnector of Pubhc Instruction, we think that he 
should be a secretary to Government. This higher status would 
correspond to the enhanced importance of pubhc education m the 
business of the State. 

17. We have seen that public education m all its many ramifi- 
cations and under its various forms of management is lightly le- 
gaided as one aspect of national life which calls foi recognition 
as an undivided whole by the State. But there are parts of it 
which present problems so unlike those reqmiing solution in other 
grades as to lend themselves advantageously to separate adminis- 
tration. Among the parts of education to ivdiich such distinct admin- 
istration IS appropriate is that comprising the schools and colleges 
winch prepare pupils for the imiveisities It is with this part of 
education that we are specially conceincd in this chapter of our 
report and, on geiieial grounds alone, we should have been jirepaicd 
to recoinmend that the high English schools, from which tlic univer-i- 
ties diaw the suceesuve generations of their student^, should rcteivc 
special administrative treatment in any ieoigani=ation of the edu" 
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18 Thus, as a preliminary to tbe satisfactory organisation 
'Of public education m Bengal, there is need for a fresb delimita- 
tion of tbe frontier wlucb divides tbe province of umversity from 
that of higher secondary education. The present* division of res- 
ponsibibty between the University and the Department of Public 
Instruction should be leplaced by a form of superintendence 
which would combme the experience of these two authorities in 
eftective union and would associate with them represeptatives of 
±he gieat callings for which the schools and intermediate colleges 
would piepare many of then? students And, as a basis for more 
geiieious aid to the educational mstitutions concerned, both as 
regards the payment of their teachers and the improvement of 
their eqiupment, aU the high Bnghsh schools should be encouraged to 
come within the purview of the central authority If, as we hope, 

I Chapters X, paras 1-28 and XXVIII, paras 50-53 
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a great pciiod ol cducalional advance is about to open in Bengal, the 
new conditions v ill call for clo.se co-operation betwen the University, 
the public and the Government. That co-operation should be' 
embodied in a new svstcni of administration, the mam features of 
which we proceed to define 

10 We do not speak here of the syistem of administration wliicb 
the Government of Bengal may find it desmable to adopt as a means 
of dischaiging its gcneial and fundamental respon.sibihties towards 
all rrrades of education in the State. We confine ourselves to a 
narrower but hardly less important is.sue, namely, the method of 
organisation by wdiich it will be able to secure in the special cir- 
cumstances of the Presidency the foim of superintendence likely to 
prove most effective m practice and most acceptable topubhc opuuon 
m the sphere of secondary and intermediate education The dis- 
tinct nature of the issues which arise in this part of pubfic educa- 
tion, the uncorrclated statutory powers of the Umversity and of the' 
Department of Public Instruction winch have to be harmonised 
before co-ordmated control can be secured, and the complex techni- 
cal problems which must be solved m seelang to estabhsh a 
smoothly working system of administration, differentiate this 
from other parts of the task which Government must essay m the 
arrangement and rectification of educational opportumties im 
Bengal. 

20. We propose therefore that the duty of remodelling this, 
grade of education and of raismg it to a state of efficiency should be 
entrusted to a new Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
so constituted as to be representative of the various foriiis of experi- 
ence which have a vahd claim to be consulted m this matter. This 
authority should not be merely (advisory or consultative but should 
exercise executive powers in the sphere of secondary and mterme- 
diate education We recommend therefore that it should be m suchi 
relation to Government and the Legislative Council as will secure 
to it the necessary grants from pubhc funds and will lay open its 
work to general review along with that of other parts of the 
educational admimstration of the State 

21 It wiU be borne m nnnd that no satisfactory reorgamsation 
of secondary and mtermediate education is possible m Bengal 
unless three duties which now devolve upon the Umversity are 
transferred to the Board. The first of these is the determmatiou 
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of the courses of study which should be followed in the institutions 
providing intermediate training and in the high Enghsh schools 
in preparation for that training The second duty is the conduct 
of two very important pubhc examinations. The thu-d duty is that 
of decidmg which of the high Enghsh schools should be recogmsed 
AS entitled to present candidates for the earlier of these examina- 
tions and which of the mstitutions giving intermediate trainmg 
should enjoy the corresponding privilege of presentmg candidates 
for the later one These duties, however, could not be effectively 
discharged by a Board whose powers were hmited to those func- 
tions only , and such a limitation would be unwise because certam 
to reproduce the administrative wipasse which has arisen from the 
present division of responsibihty between the Umversity and the 
Department of Pubhc Instruction 

22. We are now m a position to discuss the composition of 
the Board to which we recommend that the duty of orgamsmg 
and developing secondary and mtermediate education should be 
assigned In the first place, the Umversity of Calcutta and the 
Umversity of Dacca should each send representatives to the Board 
in numbers sufficient to secure an adequate expression of umveisity 
■experience and requirements The umversities have a vahd claim 
to a share m the responsibihty of influencing and guidmg the m- 
stitutions which impart the education preparatory or ancillaiy to 
degree courses We think that the umversities should severally 
select their own representatives to serve on' the Board and that 
their nommations should be accepted by Government. Secondly, 
m Older that its pohcy may be kept in harmony with the require- 
ments of practical careers, the Board should mclude representatives 
of agriculture, industry and commerce The special experience of 
these members, besides giving weight to the Board’s authority, 
would be available in the airangement and supervision of the courses 
which iviU prepare students during their intermediate traimng for 
the practical and scientific needs of the farm, the workshop and 
the office Thudly, seeing that one of the most important duties 
of the Board vull be to provide courses of trammg favourable to the 
physical development of the students and to secure a high standard 
of hygiene in the premises of the mstitutions under its care, its 
members should include a medical man with experience in the 
problems of pubhc health. Fourthly, one or more persons experi- 
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cnccd in teaching nnd well .'icriiininted witli the piescnt conditions 
of work in sccondaiy -schools and intermediate classes in Bengal 
should have a place on the Board, in order that i.lie plans for new 
com-cs of stiidv and for modifications m the cxannnation require- 
monlb may he fiamcd with due legard to what is ivise and practi- 
cable for boys and girls alike This piovision seems to us desuable 
on account of the influence which regulations for examination exert 
upon methods of instruction But, m addition to those elements 
Avlnch we h.ivc enumerated, there aic three others which appear 
to us to be indispensable constituents of the Board. First, there 
should be a peisonal link between the Boaid and the non-ofiS.cial 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council. Secondly, the Duectoi 
of Public Instruction shoidd be ex-ofjicio a member of the Boaid, 
because his experience uuU be of the highest value m its dehberations 
and because a close connexion wdl be maintained m this way between 
the Board and the Department of Pubhc Instruction Thirdly, 
there should be an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim 
opmion and interests It is clear that the success of the Board’s 
woik will depend upon its combining expert judgment with an 
intimate knowledge of the needs and sentiments of the community 
which it serves. 

23. It wdl doubtless be found possible to secure, at any rate 
in part, an effective representation of Hindu and Mushm opmion 
by means of the selection of some of the members who wdl be pn- 
mardy chosen for them special experience m the caUings mentioneiT 
m the last paragraph. But if this should fad to furmsh the Board 
with a suj0S.cient number of members able to speak with weight 
on behalf of the Hmdu and Mushm commumties, we regard it 
as of great importance that the deficiency should be supphed by 
special nominations And m present cucumstances this need is 
more hkely to arise m the case of the Musahnans than of the- 
Hindus We are aware with what anxiety the leaders of the Mushm 
community have regarded, and stdl regard, proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Education ^ Our own proposals differ widely 
from those to which the criticisms of the Mushm leaders were 
addressed But m so far as the plan which we recommend would 


^ Seo memorandum of Na-wab Syod Nawabaly Chaudbury (Question 4) and speeches 
of Mr Ammur Rahman, Maulvi A. Fazlul "Hug and others m the Bengal Legislative 
Council, September 4th, 1917. 
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entrust to a composite body some powers and duties wlncli are now 
exercised directly by tbe Government, we realise that it may be 
regarded witb some of tbe misgivmgs wbicb were entertan^ed by 
tbe representatives of Muslim opmion witb respect to other proposals. 
We would emphasise therefore tbe importance of securing for tbe 
Musalmans, who form so important a part of tbe population of 
Bengal, effective representation upon tbe Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education. Tbeir educational traditions require 
special attention. Their difficulties (arismg mainly from an edu- 
cational backwardness from which they are makmg great efforts 
to .emerge) give them at this time a claim to exceptional encourage- 
ment ^ And, if tbe membership of competent Musalmans is seciu’ed 
upon tbe Board and if in tbe allocation of funds and m tbe defim- 
tion of tbe duties and powers of tbe Board tbe Government assure 
due regard being given to Muslim requirements, we entertain tbe 
hope that tbe anxiety felt by tbe Musbm leaders as to tbe possible 
effects of tbe action of such a composite authority upon tbe educa- 
tional mterests of tbe Musalmans may abate and give place to 
a feebng favourable to a plan which m our judgment will promote 
Musbm culture and conduce to mcreased vigour and umty m tbe 
education of Bengal We share their wish to encom'age tbe new 
educational hopes and ambitions of Muslim students in Eastern 
Bengal and elsewhere, but are convmced that tbe leabsation of 
those hopes can be compassed only by improvements m schools and 
colleges wbicb a web-organised central authority, ^ constituted as 
to pay regard to communal needs, wib alone have tbe power and 
funds to secure 

24 It IS not easy to combine tbe variety of elements which,, 
for tbe reasons stated m tbe precedmg paragraphs, must find a 
place m a Boaid of Secondary and Intermediate Education for 
Bengal with tbe strict limitation of numbeis’ which is desuable on 
giounds of economy and of admmistrative convemence Were tbe 
latter tbe conditions with which alone it was necessary to comply, 
we should have proposed a Boaid of from five to seven members. 
But tbe special cucumstances of tbe problem which presents itself 
for solution m Bengal make tbe lexiiesentation of many interests 
and lands of experience mdispensable And in tbe first' yeais of 
tbe Board's work this combmation of varied elements wib have the 


^ Chapter VI 
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positive advantage of securing due regard to diverse interests and 
educational needs, and of tlius estabhsliing from the begmning of 
the new system a broad tradition m the admimstration of secondary 
and mtermediate education 


25. In a Board of from fifteen to eighteen members it will be 
possible to provide for the representation of the necessary kinds 
of experience and of the interests mvolved. We do not regard 
this number, which m the special circumstances 6i the case cannot 
be reduced, as bemg unduly large or as mcompatible, under the 
conditions which we shall propose, with the effective discharge 
of the duties for which the members wiU be responsible Two 
conditions should be comphed with m the constitution of the Board. 
Its members should be so chosen as to secure the presence of not 
less than three members both of the Hindu and of the Muslim 


commumties, m order that Hindu and Muslim opmions and mterests 
may be represented m its dehberations. And a majority of the 
Board should be non-officials, ^ e , not m receipt of a salary 
directly paid by Goverl nent. 

Subject to these co litions the Board should consist of the 
following members : — ^ 

A President, who should h a salaned and whole-tune officer appointed by 
Government for a period of years to be defined 

The Director of Public instruction, eoc-offuyio 

One member elected by tfie non-official members of the Legislative Council 
of Bengal > 

Seven University representatives, five bemg appomted by the Umversity 
of Calcutta (one of these havmg special knowledge of mufassal conditions) and 
two by the Umversity of Dacca The appomtments should be made m each 
case by the University Court, but it should be the duty of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the University to suggest names for the consideration of the Court. 
Some of these appomtments rrnght be so made as to mclude representatives 
of the kmds of experience mentioned below Casual vacancies should be 
filled by the Executive Council 

Five to eight members (as mignt be found desirable or necessary) appomt- 
ed by the Government of Bengal and chosen on the ground of their special 
knowledge of education and with a view to the representation of the follow- 
ing categories of expenence, if not otherwise provided for — 


Agriculture 

Industry and Commerce . 

Medicme and Pubhc Health * 

Teachmg m mtermediate colleges and in secondary schools . 
The education of girls 

The educational mterests of the domicdod community. 


VOL rv 
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Ordinary members sbould bold office for a term of three years and be 
re-eligible 

26 A Board tbus-constituted would be able to meet at sufficiently 
frequent mtervals and to pursue a continuous and consistent pobcy. 
Important executive responsibibties would necessarily devolve 
upon the President to whom, with the help of the Secretary and his 
staff, would fall the duty of arranging the busmess m a form which 
would enable the Board to make a rapid decision upon admims- 
trative questions submitted to it The office of the Board should, 
if possible, be m the same building as that of the Department of 
Public Instruction This arrangement would be a dmini stratively 
convement and would allow the most economical use to be made 
of the clerical staff 

27. The Board would find it necessary to appoint expert standing 
committees to deal with special branches of its work m connexion 
with the various examinations and courses of' study. It should 
appoint a special Advisory Committee, mcluding representatives 
of the University Board of Women’s Education,^ to consider and 
report to it on the needs and curricula of schools and intermediate 
colleges for girls The Board should also form a"' special com- 
mittee, upon which the Islamic Department of Dacca Umversity 
should be strongly represented, to conduct the examination held 
at the end of the reformed madrassah course and corresponding 
to the present matriculation, and also the exammation held two 
years later and correspondmg to the mtermediate examination m 
Islamic studies ^ - The work of this special committee should, as 
far as possible, be done at Dacca. The Board would also find it 
convement to appomt an advisory committee which it could consult 
on questions affectmg the educational welfare of the now baclrward 
classes ® Furthermore, if the members of the Board should think 
it desnable to have regular opportumties of discussmg questions 
or importance with those engaged in educational work in the 
various districts of Bengal, it should be within their power to 
constitute, m consultation with the Government, either Divisional 
Adnsory Committees or a general Advisory Council^ widely 
lepresentative of experience in secondary and mtermediate 

^ Chapter XXXVII, paras 83-86 
® Chapter XVI and ChapteXIlI, para. 108 
® Chapter Vn 
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education in tlie Presidency. If such an Advisory Council were 
formed, occasional meetmgs would suffice for its dehberations. 

28. A necessary part of the new aiTangements which we pro- 
pose IS that the University of Calcutta should receive from the 
Government an annual grant to compensate it m full for the loss 
of the mcome which it now derives from fees paid to it by candidates 
for the matriculation and intermediate examinations. This grant 
should be permanent and be additional to the present and any 
future subsidy required for the new developments of the Teaching 
Umversity m Calcutta and for the improvement of the colleges m 
the mufassal It should be based upon a careful estimate of the 
net income which the Umversity of Calcutta enjoyed for general 
university purposes from the conduct of the above-mentioned 
examinations m the academic year or years immediately precedmg 
the estabhshment of the Board. 

29. Before proceedmg to discuss the duties and powers of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, we must consider 
the situation which may arise in the first stage of the transition from 
the present arrangements. Any one of three contmgencies may 
anse. First, the estabhshment of the Board may be undertaken 
concurrently with the reconstruction of the University of Calcutta 
and with the estabhshment of the Umversity of Dacca. Secondly, 
'the Board may be established before steps are taken to reconstruct 
the Umversity of Calcutta. Thirdly, the reconstitution of the 
Umversity of Calcutta and the foundation of the Umversity of 
Dacca may precede the establishment of the Board. The 
first of these three cases calls for no further consideration at 
this point m our report.^ With respect to the second case, it will 

" be borne in mind that the remodelhng of the mtermediate courses, 
the provision of new mtermediate colleges throughout Bengal and 
the relief of the Umversity and its affihated colleges from the duty 
of givmg mstruction to students m the mtermediate grade, are 
fundamental conditions of umversity reorganisation and reform. 
We regard it as essential that m Bengal the duties of conducting 
the high school and mtermediate examinations and of recognismg 
high Enghsh schools should be entrusted to a representative Board, 
and we are not prepared to recommend that, pending the establish- 
ment of such a Board, they should be assigned to the Department 
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of Public Instruction. But there 'would be no objection to the 
estabhshnient of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion as soon as the Umversity of Dacca is founded but before the 
reconstruction of the University of Calcutta is taken in hand. 
Indeed, so far as Calcutta is concerned, there would be many advant- 
ages in thus approachmg the problem 

30. If however, as in the third case contemplated above it 
were decided that the reconstruction of the University of Calcutta 
should be undertaken before the estabbshment of the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, the Act leconstitutmg 
the Umversity of Calcutta should retam m the hands of the 
Umversity, as regards the whole area within its jurisdiction, 
the lesponsibihty of conductmg the above-mentioned examinations 
and of grantmg recogmtion to high Enghsh schools until such time 
as m Bengal a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
shall have been established 'vnth a view to takmg over these 
functions and until m Assam and Burma such ariangements have 
been made for this purpose as may seem expedient to the 
Governments of those pro'vmces. The Executive Commission ot 
the Umversity^ should be directed by the Act to entrust 
these duties to a speciaUcbmmittee, upon which the Univer- 
sity of Dacca should have two representatives, and to delegate 
to this comimttee full poweis m regard to the two exammations and 
to the recogmtion of schools So far as Bengal is concerned, we 
suggest that, pendmg the establishment of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, the Government should appomt an 
ad-^usory committee on this branch of education and should mclude 
m its membership repiesentatives of non-acadeimc experience. 
This ad'visory committee and the comimttee appomt ed by the Um- 
veisity should be mstiucted by the authorities respectively ap- 
pointmg them to work m close association , and with this endm 'new 
it IS desirable that the committees should have some membeis m 
com m on The case of Assam presents its o'wn difficulties for 
which we think that the local administration woidd readily find 
a solution, but the change m the admimstiation of the matricula- 
tion and mtermediate examinations shordd take place m that pio- 
vmce simultaneously 'with the change in Bengal In Bmma.the 
whole position 'wiU be transformed by the estabbshment of the new 


^ Chapter 
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XJmversit}^ in tliat proviiice, and we hope that this may be found 
possible at an early date. 


III. — Pioposed duties and powos of the neiv authority. 

f 

31. We shall now consider the duties which will devolve upon 
the Boaid of Secondary and Intermediate Education for Bengal 
and the range of executive responsibility which it would be neces- 
sary to assign to it. It has been shown above that the Board must 
determine the courses of study in the institutions which will give 
intermediate training and must conduct the examination which 
will come at the end of tlie intermediate course. It must also 
conduct the examination which will be taken by candidates in the 
highest class of the high English schools and will admit those who 
are successful m passing it to the courses of intermedate framing. 
Eurthermore it is necessary that the Board should exercise 
another fimction, namely, that of deterrmmng which of the 
high English schools should have the privilege of presenting 
canddates for the exarmnation correspondng to what is now 
called the matriculation. But these duties cannot be dvorced 
from other and wider responsibdties without setting up a 
complicated system of dvided control which, besides bemg 
unnecessarily expensive, would be harassmgto the schools and 
colleges and certain to lead to delays and friction m administration. 
This IS clearly shown by a closer consideration of the nature of 
the work which the Board would have to undertake. 

32. Its work will faU mto two mam dvisions, inseparable from 
one another but nevertheless so dstmct as to admit of separate 
description, mz , that concerned- with the intermedate courses and 
exammations and that concerned with the high English schools. 
As regards the first, the conduct of the new intermedate exarmna- 
tion wiU present considerable difficulties. In point of the number 
of canddates it wiU be upon a smaller scale than the matriculation, 
but it should be brought mto a much closer relation to the teaching 
than is the case with the intermedate examination which it will 
replace This improved method of examination, which we shall 
describe m later paragraplis of this chapter, wiU entail the employ- 
ment of a large staff of visitmg examiners who should be m the 
service of the Board and be wholly at its dsposal, at any rate durmg 
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tlie part of tlie year in wlncli tlie examination will be in progress. 
These .visiting exannners would among them go for two or three 
days in every year to each of the mstitutions givmg mtermediate 
traimng They would mspect the teaching m the different branches 
of instruction, each visitmg examiner takmgthe subject or subjects 
of which he has made a special study. They would report to the 
Board upon the eflS.ciency of the mstruction as well as upon the 
attainments of individual candidates. The Board would thus be 
informed of the qualifications and competence of the teachers and 
of the influence of its regulations upon the standard of the work 
done m the mstitutions concerned 

33 Now it IS obvious that the authority which thus conducts 
the mtermediate examination will be in the best possible position 
to decide which of the institutions givmg mtermediate trammg are 
domg their work efficiently and should contmue to enjoy recogni- 
tion To hand over to a second authority the duty of reportmg 
on the efficiency of the intermediate mstitutions would be wasteful 
and would lead to unnecessary duphcation of inspection as, by 
care in the selection of the visitmg exammers and m frarmng the 
instructions given to them, it would be possible to secure from them 
general reports bearmg upon the administrative as well as the 
educational efficiency of the mstitutions concerned Clearly the 
best arrangement would be to put mto the hands of one and the 
same authority the duty of conductmg the examinations, of report- 
ing upon the general efficiency of the mstitutions, and of deciding 
whether recogmtion should be given to a proposed new mstitu- 
tion for mtermediate trammg A division of. these duties between 
two authorities would mevitably produce conflict of jurisdiction 
and waste of pubhc money The Board of Secondary and Interme- 
diate Education, which must conduct the exammations ^n situ^ 
should therefore be entrusted with the other duties also 

34 By reason of its mtimate knowledge of the work of the mter- 
mediate mstitutions, the Board wall be the authority best qualified 
to determme what grants should be given, out of pubhc funds 
voted for the pirqiose, to recogmsed mtermediate mstitutions under 
non-Governmental management And, as the body most fanuhar 
with what IS required m mtermediate education m order to meet 
the needs of students m Bengal, the Board wiU also be better fitted 
than any other authority, to undertake the responsibihty for staffing 
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responsibilities for intermediate education witb another authority, 
the Board would b)e embarrassed at every stage of its work by the 
resulting conflict of jurisdictions. We recommend therefore that in 
the sphere of intermediate education the Board should have full 
responsibflity for supermtendmg all the work of all the institutions 
of this grade 

35. But the admimstrative problem with which we are here 
concerned is not hunted to the sphere of mtermediate education. 
The duty of grantmg recogmtion to high Enghsh schools and of 
•conductmg the examination (corresponding to the present matri- 
culation) which will come at the end of their course must appertain 
to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education because the 
Board will inherit those duties from the Umversity. The ques- 
tion arises therefore whether the Board should also be charged with 
the duty of laying down regulations for the high Enghsh schools, 
of managmg those which are the property'^ Government, of appor- 
tiomng among the aided schools the public funds available for the 
assistance of their work, and of giving guidance to them by a system 
of inspection The alternative would be to retam these duties in 
the hands of the Department of Pubhc Instruction Here again 
there are decisive reasons m favour of avoiding any division of re- 
sponsibility between two central authorities, each exercismg admin- 
istrative functions m the same grade of pubhc education The 
Board which would have the duty of recogmsmg new high Enghsh 
schools and of withdrawmg recogmtion from those which show 
themselves unworthy of continumg to enjoy that privilege must, if its 
work IS to be well done, keep itself intimately acquainted with 
the state of those schools in general and with' the standard which 
it IS practicable to enforce in regard to their teaching and eqiup- 
ment. Its responsibflity would be unreal if, m order to arrive 
at a decision whether it should grant recogmtion or withhold it to 
a school, it had to rely whoUy upon the reports made by another 
authority Further, before decidmg what changes it would be 
expedient to make m the examination coriespondmg to the present 
matiiculation, the Board would require to have full knowledge of 
the teaclung power of the staffs of the schools and of the eqmpment 
possessed by the latter, in order that it might judge what changes 
in the rules of the exarmnation would be ^salutary and efficacious. 
Yet again, the Boaid would find that the advisabihty of msisting 
upon new requirements in the exammation (as for example in science) 
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liooK for inlmncdiate institut 10ns and for other pmpo.scs .should 
ho left, to tlicdi'-f relion of tlie lioard, .subject to .such conditions as 
llic fJovo) nmont nnglit think mcII to altnoli to it, as for example 
a icfjnirement lliat not Ic'-s tlian a ceitain piopoition of a .sjiccific 
a- ngnment should he devoted to a .specific piii’po.sc such as the 
in'ipiovcment of educational facilities for Miisalmans. The Board 
v.'oiild he lesponsihle for tlic iipkcei) and staffing of sncli intoimediate 
in'-litntions as wcic ilie piopeity of Government and also of the 
Government higli Engh.sh schools Tt would make grant.s-in-aid 
to those intermediate in.stitutions and high English schools which 
were under non-Govcrnmcntal management. TJie public would feel 
that secondary and intermediate education was m the caie of an 
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autliority intimately acquainted mtli tlie needs of Bengal and 
determined to improYe and enlarge its educational opportumties 
Tlie Government would be able to rely upon the knowledge and 
experience of tbe Board. And the Member or Minister in charge 
of education would have its assistance m dealmg with one of the 
most difficult and important parts of the problem of national educa- 
tion The Board, as we propose it, would be one section: of a re- 
organised education department — a department very u nlik e the 
present department in its constitution and poweis but much better 
adapted to the work of enhstmg pubhc opmion m the cause of educa- 
tional piogress. The Director of Pubhc Instruction would ex officio 
be a member of the Board ; but we think that, if the proposals made 
in paragraph 16 above are accepted, he should not be its chair- 
man It IS desirable that he should be reheved so far as possible 
from detailed administrative work m order that he may act as 
chief of the general staS to the Member or hlinister m charge of 
education. So far from weake nin g the authority of the Director 
of Pubhc Instruction, the plan which we propose would give 
him increased opportumties of influence and would go a long way 
towards identifymg the educational reorganisation of the State 
with the best and most responsible elements in pubhc opimon. 

rf7. It IS for these reasons that m view of the special needs of 
Bengal we do not hesitate to recommend the adoption of the plan 
of a Board m preference to that form of orgamsation which has- 
been adopted m the Enghsh Board of Education. The latter 
is in practice a body of permanent officials graded m a hierarchy 
of ranks and actmg under the orders of a mimster who is a member of 
a Government which is responsible to Parha'ment. In England 
however the most influential of the secondary schools are wealthy 
foimdations which, though they do not any longer stand outside- 
the system of pubhc education, are virtually mdependent and 
could lesist successfully any action of the Board of Education 
which thieatened then freedom of initiative. In Bengal there are 
no Indian educational mstitutions which correspond to those great 
endowed schools and could mamtam then mdependence agamst 
mistaken interference on the part of a body of officials The safe- 
guard of pubhc opmion therefore, which in Enghsh administra- 
tion is m part secured by the virtual autonomy of the great second- 
ary schools, must be provided for in some other way in the adminis- 
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Iraiion of accoiulsuy education lu Bengal It u'lll bo f^ccuied by 
cntiust.ing llic suxieivision of secondary educafion to a representa- 
tive Board wlucli vrill have tlic advantage of being in close rela- 
. tion to tlie Government and of commanding tlie services of a body 
of trained peimancnt oflicials. Anotlier circumstance malces 
the problem of educational administration in Bengal very unlike 
that v'lnch presents itself in England. In IBengal the local educa- 
tional authorities are weak and have httle influence in higher second- 
arv education. In England they a, re vei}’’ strong and neutralise 
an}' tendency towards excessive centralisation of educational 
control There should therefore be m the educational adnunis- 
tration of Bengal some influence which will sen’-c as a makeweight 
against the otherwise iireponderatmg influence of a central body 
of officials We believe that such a makeweight will be found in 
the authority of the representative Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education set m the framework of the central adrpmis- 
tration. 

38. We have accordingly now to consider the constitutional 
relation m which the Board of Secondary and Inteimediate Edu- 
cation would stand to the Government of Bengal The Board 
which we thmk it necessary to propose would be of a composite and 
representative character It would be a powerful agency of public 
opinion Some of its members would be appointed by the univer- 
sities without mtexference from Government. A majority of the 
Board would-be non-officials, and therefore mno way under direct 
Governmental control A Board of this character seems to us 
indispensable in the conditions which prevail m Bengal, and to be 
the only kmd of new central authority for intermediate and second- 
ary education to which the important powers now exercised by 
the Umversity in regard to intermediate traming and the recogni- 
tion of schools can be transferred without arousing serious con" 
troversy and opposition. But we are aware that we are proposing a 
form of central authority which has at present no exact counter 
part either in India or in the West We are bound therefore to 
explore its relations to Government in order that precautions may be 
taken against any risk of deadlock m the practical execution of our 
plan. 

'B9 Though it IS desirable that the Board should enjoy freedom 
to act upon its own responsibihty m framing and enforcing th^ 
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Tegulations whicli it may find necessary for the welfare of secondary 
and intermediate education, it must be ultimately responsible to 
-the Government of the country ; and, m the event of affinal disagree- 
ment between it and the Government, the will of the latter must 
prevail. Our plan reduces to a minimum the likelihood of such 
disagreement Each year the Board would subrmt its financial 
estimates to Government, and the latter would have the oppor- 
-tumty of withholding its assent from any proposals which did not 
meet with \ts approval. The regulations of the Board would be 
pubhshed and would^ therefore come withm the cogmsance of the 
Government and of the Legislative Council and be open to criti- 
cism from either body. Such criticism would naturally carry 
great weight with the Board. Therefore, though the latter would" 
Tightly exercise its own judgment m deciding the difficult educa- 
tional problems which would fall within its scope, the likelihood of 
'its coming into confiict with Government upon grave questions 
of pubhc importance is remote. But if such a contmgency should - 
-ever arise, the Government should have power of overruhng the 
Board Such action however should follow a procedure which 
would mark the gravity of the situation and brmg the question at 
issue before the pubhc and its representatives We recommend 
'therefore that the Government should have the power after due 
inquiry to require as an extreme measure the resignation of the 
Board , but that, if this step is ever taken, it ahould be necessary 
for the Government immediately to lay before the Legislative 
Council for its consideration and discussion the papers showmg 
fully the matters in which the Government and the Board were m 
disagreement and the reasons which had led the Government to 
require the Board’s resignation. 

IV — The conduct of the iiiterniediate college examination 

40 We shall now describe the method which we recommend 
for adoption by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion m conducting the examination at the end of the mtermediate 
course ^ It is desirable that each candidate should have an oppor- 
tmnty of showmg his Imowledge and ability not only m a written 
test but also under oral exammation We suggest that visiting 

^ Tlio courses which would be given to the Intermediate Colleges are described in 
Chapter XXXn. 
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examiners, chosen m view of the different subjects of the curri- 
culum taken in the institution concerned, should be sent annually 
to each intermediate college in one or more groups at con- 
vement times during the closmg months of the academic 
year The examination of the candidates should consist of two 
parts, bhe one oral, the other written. To each pait, m those- 
subjects ’ m which both oral and written examination are 
required, a due proportion of marks should be assigned. In order 
to pass the examination in any such subject a candidate should 
be required to reach a certain level of excellence in each part. 
The note-books of the students should be preserved for mspection 
and should be open to examination by the visitmg exammers at the 
time of then’ visit. In English an oral as well as a written examma.^ 
tion should be requned m the case of every candidate. In each 
branch of physical science, there should be for evei’y candidate not 
only a written examination but also a practical and oral exaimnation 
in the laboratory. Similarly in subjects introductory to medicine, 
engineering and agriculture there should be a practical examina- 
tion conducted situhy 2 , visitmg examiner of the Board as well 
as a written examination. Each candidate taking teaching as one of 
his subjects should, besides submittmg to written examination, take 
a class m the presence of the visitmg exammer. The wiitten pait 
oi the exammation maU subjects should be conducted by means of 
papers, prepared bj^ a Board of Exaimners acting under the authority 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, the papers 
m each subject being normally the same for aU the intermediate 
colleges ^ 

41 Such a method of examination would encourage greater 
proficiency m the speaking of English , would attest the quality of 
tlie work done by students throughout their course, and, in some 
subjects at any rate, would tend to relieve the pressure of the 
wiittcn test 

42 The exammation would be taken by each candidate 
in one of a number of groups, the latter being. preparatory to a 
vaiicty of callings. If passed upon conditions approved by 
the imiversity, it would entitle the successful candidate to adniis-ion 
to a course of study for a degree. It would give admission to 

* The written cx'imm'ttion should l>o hcldnsncirlr a5 pO'-ib'. ct " end ♦' - 

jcTT, the onl cxnminntion ns n rule preceding the v.-nt'cn * 
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professional schools m engineering and agriculture, and would 
qualify for entrance to competitive examination for certam 
grades of Government service. A puhhc authonty enjoying the 
highest prestige, aided by the best expert knowledge m the 
-country, intimately associated with Government and able to speak 
with the support of the two umversities of Calcutta and Dacca 
would alone be competent to conduct an examination of such 
•crucial importance ahke to jthe mdividual candidates and to the 
pubhc mtere^ of Bengal. Moreover the mode m which such an 
-exammatioh should be conducted would entail expense beyond 
the resources even of the two umversities acting together and still 
more beyond those of any other institution m the country. 

43 We estimate that, m order to meet the needs of the whole ^ 
Bresidency, courses of mtermediate trammg would have to be 
provided m, say, from thirty to forty mtermediate colleges con- 
wemently distributed throughout Bengal, mcliK^g Calcutta ^ Some 
of these colleges would be self-contaiued ; others, developments of 
oxistmg high schools There is good precedent for givmg the title 
of college to mstitutions engaged m the work of higher secondary 
•education In the West some of the most famous schools which 
tram boys up to this stage are called colleges ; for example, 

- Winchester and Etou among the ancient foundations , Marlborough, 
Hadeybury and Clifton, among the new. In order to conduct the 
•examinations reqmred at the close of the courses given m these 
colleges, the services of a considerable number of visitmg ex- 
anuners wiU be required. We doubt mdeed whether, in view of 
the number of candidates and the variety of the coursed which 
the colleges will ofier, it would be possible to conduct the exami- 
nation properly durmg the short peiiod of time available for the 
purpose with a total stafi of less than from thirty to forty visiting 
exaimners. 

44 We have considered the question of the name which should 
be given to this examination and suggest that it should be called 
the Intermediate College Exanunation Ths title would best 
signify its place m the educational system and would preserve some 
continuity ivith the name of the present intermediate examina- 
tion whch it will replace 


1 Chapter XXXn 
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15. li. will be ^oon ibnl ihc "cnoinl charnel ci of (lie liilcrincclialc 
Collcizc I'Aannnalion wlnrli wo jnoposo w<nil{l bo in accord ivilli 
lhal ni'Xiroved by Iho (fovcrninciit of Indin as niosl. advauingcous- 
]v oombiuing t ho ad\ tani ages of oial and wnUen examination.^ 
The 5nlioduolii»n of Ihi^ niothod of oxannnation will, wo bcliCA e, 
have a hoallhv innuonoo njion highoi socond.iiy education in 
]3ontial and ounduoo !(' crioaloi \aiio1 v and inloiost inlhe methods 
ttfioachnm lli^a moio onsdv foim of oxaimnalioii lhan that 
which consists m wridon jiajioi.s alone ]( calls for gi cat skill 
end (not. on Iho jsirl of (he Msiling ox'amincis who wall coiidncfc 
Iho oral examination'' But (he conccntiation of mt.crmcdiate 
training m a comjiarativolv small number of institutions wall 
make poh-cible (he adoption of (his impiovcd plan of cxanlination 
with even* hope of sneecs". 

]' — The conduci of (he high school examination. 

16. The othei exaimiiation for the conduct of which the Board 
ol Secondary and Tntci mediate Education wall be responsible is 
(hat which will be taken by candidates at the end of the course m 
the high English schools and will therefore correspond to the present 
matriculation It. can no longer be called by that name as it will 
not admit succcs'^ful candidates to the University. We propose 
that under the new conditions it should be called the High School 
Examination This name wall clearly mark its place in the edu- 
cational S 5 ’stem of Bengal 

47 A few high schools (and we hope that their number wall 
increase) may ask that m their case the exammation should' be 
conducted upon a plan similar to that recommended for adoption 
in the case of the intermediate college exarmnation. Such a 
request would be not unhkely, to come fi’om a high school to 
which an intermediate college was attached. We are of opinion 
that the Board should grant this privilege to a limited 
number of schools in recognition of their special excellence as 
places of education. Under such an arrangement, the examination 
would be partly oral, partly written. The school would bo 
visited, at some time during the three months preceding the 
examination, by a group of visiting examiners, sufficiently large to 
conduct with expert knowledge an oral examination of the candi- 


1 Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913. Sco Chapter IV, para 33 of this report. 
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dates in each, group of studies — Slanguages, mathematics, history, 
geography and science. The visiting examiners would examine 
the note-books and exercises written by the pupils during the 
preceding school year or two school years ; they would review 
the methods followed by the teachers^ m the general course of 
Introduction to science , they would conduct in the laboratories a 
practical test of candidates offeimg specific subjects m science^ , 
they would examme the work done in the manual -tra imng course ; 
they would report generally upon the organisation of the school 
and upon its methods of teachmg , and they might also (if such an 
arrangement were thought advisable by the Board or by the 
school itself) take into account the reports made by the teachers 
upon the work of mdividual candidates. In addition to this^ 
the candidates would be required at the tune of the general written 
examination to take m all compulsory subjects the same papers as 
those set to the other schools , but we think that m non-compulsoiy 
subj'ects a written exanunation, taken at the tune of the visit of the 
visiting examiners and combmed with an oral test, should reheve 
the candidates from that part of the later exammation. There 
should also be an oral test in spoken Enghsh, success m it 
being recorded separately from the results of the compulsory written 
examination m English. Candidates who had thus undergone 
an oral examination by visiting exammers should, if successful m 
the high school exammation as a whole, receive a distinctive 
certificate, upon which should be recorded the subjects m which 
they had submitted to an oral as well as to a written test, and the 
fact that they had taken the examination from a privileged school. 

48 ItwiUbe obseived that the conditions imder which such an 
exammation would be held must m some respects be more strm- 
gent than those of the ordmaiy form of high school exammation. 
On the other hand, the candidates ivould have the advantage 
of taldng their non-compulsory subjects slightly m advance of 
the oidmaiy exammation But, m spite of this advantage, the 
examination taken under such conditions would be more exactmg 
than the ordmary exammation. Success m it would therefore 
deserve a distinctive certificate which would also signify that the 
candidate had been taught in a school commended for the special 
excellence of its work and organisation We beheve that the mtro- 


1 Para 70 (4) (/) below 
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duction of tliis alternative method of conducting the high school 
exammation would be a valuable corrective to the tendency of 
all very large systems of written examination to become mecham- 
cal m their methods and to repress mdividuahty in methods of 
teaclimg. The bestowal of the privilege of this distinctive form of 
exammation would be a smtable acknowledgment of the special 
excellence of a school. The hope of obtaining the privilege would 
be an mcentive to many others. The withdrawal of it should be 
the penalty attached to a dechne from the high standard of excel- 
lence previously reached. 

49. So great would be the advantage of thus conducting the ^ 
high school examination that it might be expected that we 
should propose its general introduction jn the case of all high 
English schools. Our reasons for not doing so are that (l),the 
majority of schools are not prepared for a test so exacting; (2) 
the methods of conducting an oral exa m ination by visiting exam- 
iners need to be matured gradually by experience and will more 
advantageously be applied by slow degrees ; and (3) administrative 
; difhculties make its immediate adoption impossible on a large* scale. 

Some of these difficulties are especially serious m Bengal. To 
these administrative difficulties further reference is required. 

60. There are more than 700 high schools now recognised in 
Bengal. In order to conduct an e:^minationi, partly oral, partly 
written, upon the plan which we have suggested for adoption in all \ 
intermediate colleges and in a very lirmtpd number of high English 
schools, it would be necessary for the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education to send to each of these 700 schools a 
group of not less than three 'visiting exammers for a period of 
at least two days, and (where the number of candidates was 
large) for three days. In the great majority of schools it would 
not be possible to throw upon the.present staff of teachers the 
responsibdity of conducting the examination under the supervision 
of one visiting exammer The work must be done by persons 
holding an mdependent position And it would be impracticable 
to propose that in each school one visiting examiner should conduct 
oral and written examinations in aU the subj'eots prescribed, 
because his special studies and experience would not quahfy him 
for work so extensive in range and requiring so many branches 
^ of special knowledge for its proper and discrimmating completion. 

VOL rv ' r 
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Moreover, one of tlie advantages of tlie plan lies m the advice 
and help which an experienced teacher, acting as ■\asitmg exaniui- 
er, would be able to give in the ^schools thus ^nsited to the 
teachers of the subjects of which he had special knowledge It 
would not be possible for one man to give this practical help and 
gmdance m a range of subjects so various as languages, mathe- 
matics, science, history and geography. Another condition of the 
problem is that, if a system of a combmed oral and written 
examination were at once universally applied, these groups of 
visiting exammers would have to visit all the 700 schools every 
year (because there would every year be a new crop of candidates, 
each requnmg mdividual exammation) withm the three months 
preceding the date of the general written exammation cpmmon to 
all the candidates A school would be put at a serious disadvan- 
tage if its pupils had to take the oral (and part of the written) 
exammation some months before the date at which the same test 
would be applied to other schools. Hence it would be necessary 
for the central authority to send out, during a period not exceeding 
tliree months or at most 78 working days, visiting exammeis 
(generally m groups of not less than three) ' to conduct examma- 
tions at more than 700 schools, each school requiring on an average 
a visit extending over at least two days. The wide distances which 
separate the schools and the slowness of commimication throughout 
the greater part of Bengal would double the time needed for many 
of these visitations Careful calculation shows dhat more than A 00 
visitmg exammers would be required for the work As the conduct 
of oral examinations, combmed with invesbea^-^i^^-i^-r-^'^" note- 
books and the gndng of advice to te^ 9 ^\^;r‘'>=St'methods of teaching, 
is a work requiring speciabexpeui^e ■> -^-obther qualifications, and 
has not hitherto been pracibrm 'x^Sfingal," we aie persuaded that 
it would not be pqs.'tfi^d^^ c^imandl^i^ '^e first instance the 
services of so larcrApukic^ of visitmg exammers for these duties. 
Apart fiomfiA^l'io^-^'' ■which an undertakmg on so large a scale 
woul(np«^^:a^X''^_4'heed for accumulating experience by slow degrees 
'development of this new method of exammation points m 
our judgment to the advisabihty of a more gradual transition, 
from the present methods of conductmg this exammation 

51 Bor all lugh Enghsh schools, therefore, except for a limited 
number distingmshed by special excellence, we propose that the 
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plan of lioldmg a general written examination as tlie sole test sliould 
be continued. Possibly it might be found convenient to divide 
the Presidency for the pmposes of this examination into a few 
laige areas ^ The examiners resident m each area might find it 
more practicable to meet at some centre in the area than to travel 
to Calcutta. But under such an arrangement it would be necessaiy 
to have a remsing and moderating committee of examiners at head- 
quaiters. For the conduct of the exarmnation under the new 
conditions which we propose, the Board would doubtless wish to 
avail itself of the services of university teachers, fiom whose ranks 
the examiners have been drawn in the past. The experience of 
head masters of secondary schools, and members of their stafi 
would also be of value to the Boaid in marking the papers, 

- arrangements being made for their not seeing beforehand the papers 
of questions set in the exammation. 

YI. — The requirements of the high school examination 

52. We now turn to the consideration of the changes which it 
is desirable to make m the requirements of tbis exammation, which 
will replace the present matriculation and will qualify successful 
candidates for admission not to the Umversity but to courses of 
intermediate training The statistics justify the assumption that a 
little over three-quarters of those who may pass the high school 
exammation will proceed to mtermediate courses The average 
age at which candidates now pass the matriculation is about 
years. With improved teaching in the high English schools this 
average will be considerably reduced Ultimately the great majority 
of the candidates should be ready to pass the exarmnation between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and the most promising should 
pass m their sixteenth year 

53. Our witnesses are almost unammoiis m mgmg that the 
com’se leadmg up to what is now called the matriculation 
exammation should comprise a ^vlder range of compulsory subjects 
Then view is that it should not allow any candidate to ignore 
history or geography , that its regulations should provide foi all 
the pupils having received some introduction to natural science , 
and that it should not, as at present, be so specialised as to 
divert the attention of school authorities and of teachers iiom 


^ Chapter XL, paras 47"49 
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many aspects of that liberal training wliicli shonld be given to 
all pupils in secondary schools up to 15^ or 16 years of age ^ 

54 T^at those who advocate a widening of the scope of the 
present mktriculation leaUy desire is a broader outlook aSectmg 
the whole course of school-work, a more generous conception of 
what secondary education should offer, and an awakening of the 
pupils’ minds m directions which the schools under existing condi- 
tions generally neglect But it is clear that these improvements 
would not necessarily (or, m present circumstances, probably) 
''be secured by the simple expedient of makmg a few additions to 
the hst of obhgatory subjects in the examination and certainly not 
by prescribing two or three more examination papers for which 
the memorising of a text-book might be sufficient preparation. 
Evidently it is not merely an extension of the compulsory subjects 
in the examination but a change m the outlook and methods "of 
the school that is needed if the mtelhgence of the pupils is to be 
more skilfully developed, if* then* powers of observation are to be 
qmckened and trained and if they are to receive a wise mtrodiic- 
tion to natural science ^^at is mvolved in the demand for a 
wider range of knowledge at the age of sixteen is nothing less than 
a substantial improvement m the staffing and equipment of the 
^ ^secondary schools 

65. A large number of our witnesses think that the age at which 
a candidate is allowed to enter for what is now called the matricu- 
lation examination should be less rigidly fixed than is the case under 
the present rules 2 It is urged ^that a test such as this should have 
regard to the stage of mental development reached by an intendmg 
candidate, not merely to his age as measured by the calendar I^hen, 
in the j*udgment of those who have taught them, candidates are 
iipe for the examination and when by promotion from class to class 
they have reached that point m the school from which the examiua- 
tion IS appropriately taken, admission to the test Should (it is urged) 
not be refused to them The evidence shows that, even undei pre- 
sent conditions, when the average age of passmg the examination is 
nearly eighteen yeais and a half, the age hunt of sixteen is m 
many cases a serious obstacle to a pupil’s progress A considerable 
number of promising boys are kept back and waste many valuable 

1 Chapter IX, paras 37-41 , Chapter X, paras 24-26. 

* Chapter IX, para<= 8S 99 
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montlis in going over for a second or even for a tim’d tune work 
vrincli they have already done. The new regulations which we 
shall propose for the examination are designed to provide a test of 
the mdividual capacity and attamments of pupils who have 
completed the course at a high English school. There is every 
reason to hope that, when the teachmg in those schools has been 
improved, an average pupd will be able to finish the course at about 
sixteen and a half or seventeen years of age Some pupilg of 
exceptional promise will be ready for the examination by fiiteen 
and a half We recommend that, with the approval of the head 
master of the school, a candidate whose age is not less than 
fifteen on the first day of the month in which the examination is 
held should be allowed to present himself for it. 

There are grounds for fearmg that, if under present conditions 
the age limit were wholly abrogated, some teachers would be ex- 
posed to pressure from parents wishing their boys to be crammed 
up m examination subjects to the prejudice of their general edu- 
cation We rely upon regular inspection and upon the improved 
conditions of work m the schools as safeguards against any 
prevalence of this evil under the less rigid regulations which we 
propose. 

56. Each school should be expected to present for the high 
school examination the whole number of the pupils m the class 
in which that examination may be taken, and the Board should 
call for an explanation from the head master of the school if any 
appreciable number of the pupils in that class are not presented. 
This will prevent an unfair amount of attention being given to'" 
some of the pupils to the disadvantage of the rest. It wiU also 
deter the schools from promoting boys prematurely to the highest 
class. The purpose of the examination is twofold (1) to test the 
attainments of individual pupils, (2) to ascertain the standard 
reached by the class as a whole at this stage. The second of 
these purposes is defeated when only a selected number of pupils, 
chosen out of the class, are presented for the examination 

57 We recommend that geography (including physical geo- 
graphy) should be added to the hst of compulsory subjects to 
• be taken in the exammation This branch of study is indispen- 
sable to a good general education But, in this subject, as in 
all others, what is really needed is that it should in’ ' 


/ 
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taught. For this we are aware that an order making it compulsory 
m the examination will m itself be no guarantee The true reform, 
the only reform which will improve the schools, is to improve 
the teachers No adequate remedy for the defects in secondary 
education will be found , unless all the schools come under the 
supervison of a representative central authority able to help 
them with funds and guidance, and to enforce proper standards 
of payment t6 teachers and of educational efficiency. 

58 The teaching of science is almost entuely neglected in the 
secondary schools of Bengal. There aie some lessons about nature 
in the lower classes, and mechanics is taken as a matriculation sub- 
ject in a few schools but is often not effectually taught With 
these exceptions, however, science is omitted from the course of 
study ^ 
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GO i\ji illuminating introduction to science is the chief desid- 
eiatum, though not easy to secure We hope that one of the 
services which the departments of education in the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca will lender to the community may be the 
tiamiiig, 111 concei-t with the scientific departments, of a large number 
of teacheis who will bring this educational influence into the second- 
ary schools ^ The stimulating power and intellectual value of 
scientific teaching in the schools will depend upon its being found 
possible to secuie m sufficient numbeis teacheis who have a wide 
knowledge of science and the tiained gift of impaitmg mteiest in 
it. Given the right type of teachei, the influence of the study 
of science in schools is great upon the mind of the pupils and may 
develope and fortify impoitant elements m character. To achieve 
these results, a gifted and lesouiceful teacher requires, in the 
eaiher stages of mstiuction, only simple materials and inexpensive 
^ equipment The teaching of geography, including physical geogra- 
Xihy, IS an indispensable pait of the mtioduction to science which 
we thinlv that all the pupils m secondary schools should receive It 
entails in its earhei stages no very costly illustiations and apparatus, 
and indeed is most valuable when the pupils themselves under guid- 
ance make some of the models and maps which illustrate the lessons 
they leceive Again, in the study of hving things, which should 
form a substantial part of the course of science m schools, the teacher 
can find in the plants and animals of the district most of the mateiial 
which he and his pupils need for observation and description 
It IS true that laboratory accommodation and somewhat costly 
ecjuip merit aie necessary to the more systematic instruction m the 
elements of physics and chemistry which, for some at any rate of 
its pupils, a well- organised secondary school should provide But, 
as IS shown by the experience of several colleges in Bengal and 
elsewhere, the expense of such equipment may be reduced by 
careful purchase and to some extent by the use of simple appli- 
ances made on the spot Fuithermore, the educational value of 
demonstration lessons (which a teacher can tram his pupils to 
help him m preparing) should not be underrated. 

61 But m the earlier stages of education everywhere the kind 
of scientific teaching which it is of fundamental importance, though 
most difficult,^ to secure is that which by vivid description oiiens^ 

^ Chapter XLIII and Chapter XXXm, paras 130-134 
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tlie minds of cliildren to tlie significance of life and its envn’on- 
ment ; wliicii shews them by guidance and suggestion how to use 
theic eyes , which trains them to observe accurately, to mark 
what IS significant, to describe m words what they actually see, 
and to draw correctly such inferences as are within their power ; 
which so plans its courses and chooses its topics as to give some 
insight into the unity of nature; which, by simple illustrations 
from the history of discovery, makes clear to those who axe them- 
selves beginners through how many stages of conjecture and of 
patient verification a theory has to pass before it can reach the 
simplicity of an accepted general law ; which teaches the laws of 
health ; and which aims at kindling a love of nature and of 
science, at forming a habit of observation and reflexion, and at 
imtiating the mind into the processes of scientific investigation, 
rather than at fixing upon it ready-made the clear-cut conclusions 
of older minds or at loading the memory with knowledge which 
the learner himself has not actively made his own ^ ' 

62. But this kmd of teaching does not lend itself well tp the 
test of a written examination Its value hes in the interest which 
it^ kindles, m the turn which it gives to thought Its operations 
are necessarily slow. It cannot quickly produce its best Snd most 
permanent efiects. It is the antithesis of cramming Its earher 
stages are exceedingly important, yet in those stages its results 
cannot weU be concentrated in a form which lends itseM to test by 
a written examination. 

63. How far therefore under existing conditions m Bengal, and 
under those lilcely to prevail within the next ten years, it is desirable 
to test the elementary science teachmg by means of a compulsory ^ 
. written examination is a matter in regard to which it is natural that 

there should be some difference of opinion There are strong reasons 
in favour of making an examination compulsory. In Question 9, 
sub-section (li) (c) we asked for the opmion of witness^ in regard 
to the possibility of reducing the rigidity of the examination 
system by exemptmg particular subjects or sections of subjects 
from test by a formal examination ; and m Chapter XYII^ we 
have discussed the evidence on this question The ^ general 
tendency of that evidence is to show that both at the University 
and in the schools a subject in which no examination is held. 


1 Paras 160-1G7 
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althoiigli coiiipulsorv ns jinrl of fclic cniiiciilum, ^v]]l be neglected. 
Dr. Binjcndiannlh Seal ^\^l^os — 

‘‘ Dus distinction bctvrccn siilijccts for tcaclinig nnd subjects for exami- 
nation was A\liat the franiors of the new regulations had in mind in omitting 
]hi2;lish history from the matriculation curriculum and making geography 
and Indian historv* option.d The laboralorj courses in physics, chemistry 
and other science subjects in the intermediate curriculum were treated sinu- 
harly The l.atter arrangement has worked fairly well, the former has broken 
dowi.”^ 

In regard to English histors’’ in the schools, Dr. Seal regards the 
le^iilt as disastrous ]\Ir W C Wordsrrorth, Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, says : — “ Without some Idnd of examination 
there ^Yould be no mceutive to work , as matters are m Bengal, 
subjects not examined in are neglected by both teacheis and students, 
nor is there hkely to he any early change mthisrespect.”^ Mr. J. W,- 
Gunn, Assistant Director of Pubhc Instruction, says that the sug- 
gestion if earned mto effect “ would merely extend the evils already 
prevalent m the^ schools, namely, the general neglect of all non- 
examination subjects.”- The c^ddence of several Indian witnesses, 
especially that of Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen and hir. Raj Mohan Sen, 
IS equally emphatic “ Our students, as they now are,” 'Writes the 
latter, “ vill not seriously study any subject m which they are not 
to be examined ” Some of our witnesses think that at the nm- 
versity stage it might m some cases be advantageous to prescribe 
a subject as pjirt of the ohhgatory course of study without enforcing 
examination m it. But no opinion has been expressed ‘in favour 
of adopting this arrangement at the school stage. 

64. Certain passages m the recently issued report of the Com- 
mittee on 'the position of Natural Science in the educational system 
of Great Britain,’ of which Sir J. J. Thomson was Chairman, bear 
directly upon this question The Committee write 

“ We consider that it is essential that every boy should be required to satisfy 
the examiners both in science and in mathematics, subject to the generous 


^ Question 9 In the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 history was token In the matricula- 
tion efanunation by 8,646, 8,744 and 7,122 candidates respectively i geography by 2,382» 
2,602 and 2,644. It would be mcorrect to infer that the number of pupils who have 
learnt geography at any stage in their school-course is limited to thofee who present this 
subject in the matriculation examination But the teaching of geography in schools has 
been retarded by the somewhat exacting requirements as to equipment which are imposed 
or recognition m this subject 
* Question 9 
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application of tte principle of compensation lieremafter mentioned In many 
boys’ scbools the teachmg of mathematics throughout the school is much more 
developed than that of science and there viall, if science is not reqmred, be a 
tendency to concentrate on mathematics and to neglect the teaching of science. 
If teachers and boys know that, while it is necessary to pass m Enghsh subjects 
and m a foreign language, the onussion of either mathematics or science does 
not mvolve failure m the exammation, it is quite safe to predict that one or 
other of these subjects will receive less attention , and the subject which is the 
more costly to equip, and m some ways the more difficult to teach, is hkely 
to be the one which will sufier 

To make any subject compulsory in an exammation in order to guard 
against its neglect is not the ideal method of obtaining the best education, 
but in the present condition of affairs it seems to be the most efficacious means 
we can find 

* A sf: ^ 

It IS proposed m some quarters that ‘ m inspected schools boys should be 
certified by the science master as having taken a proper course and reached a 
satisfactory standard in science ’ But we have had no satisfactory leason 
piesented to us for the treatment of science in a difterent way from all other 
school subjects in respect to exammations, and even if such ground weie shown 
^ we should stiU find it unpossible to recommend the adoption of this plan The 
inequahties of expenence among teachers would render it almost impossible to 
attain any common standard of judgment 

It has also been suggested that inspection alone rmght suffice There is, 
however, an essential difterence between the tests provided by inspections 
' and exammation Inspection tests the character of the curriculum, the 
adequacy of eqmpment, the competence of the staft, and the general efficiency 
of the work of the form , it shows what opportumties the school gives to its 
pupils, but it IS not primarily intended to be a test of attainment of 
individuals , ^ 

15 * * A A ijc-A 

The exammation {t e , the first seconds rv“school exammation) should be 
regarded as a test of satisfactory during the pupils’ school Course aud 

should be of such a character that it can be^ taken without any special pre- 
paration jvhich would interfere with that course The work of each candidate 
in the exanunation should be regarded as a whole, and the principle of com- 
pensation should be recogmsed both between the difierent groups and the 
difierent subjects of the same group By this we mean that comparative 
weakness m one part of the examination should not necessarily involve 
failure if the candidate has done really good work m other parts 

AVe recommend that in the first exammation there should be as close 
co-operation as possible between teachers and examiners Not only should 
the exammation be adapted to the cuniculum of the particulai school, but 
great v eight should be attached to the teacher’s estimate of the meiits of 
the pupils and to their school recoid An exanunation conducted on these 
lines would not have the effect often ascribed to external exammations of cramp- 
ing the curriculum but would permit of all reasonable freedom of teachmg. 
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IC''»r cnulcl it bo fairlv ‘•aid to di‘;coiira"c either wide variation in t 3 'pcs of cur- 
ricula or libcrfv foi education:! 1 rcquireinents 

* if ^ il :! 

Borne of tlio defects of school cour'^os arc ascribed to the influence of external 
examinations in limitin'i the freedom of tlic teacher to clioosc liis niateiial 
and to treat it in the wav suitable to local conditions or the special needs of 
hi- form In all examinations cspecinIK if they arc competitive, there is a 
tondenev to set questions of such a character that there vould be no serious 
difTcrentc beta\cou the markmu of difTcrenl cxammcis In an examination 
m olcmcntarv vcionce the questions on penernl principles arc admittedly 
more difiicult to mark than tho=e which arc of the nature of little sums, such, 
for example as to calculate the change in tempemture when a piece of hot 
met il IS dropped into a \ es>ol of vatcr The result of this is that the questions 
tend to concentrate on a limited ran^c of subjects, vhich arc not of the Inchest 
educational \alue and m vhich the majority of students find but little to 
interest them 

But cxammatioiis cannot be blamed for all the faults which have been 
pointed out to us it seems certain that a great part of the difficulty arises 
from the fact that the teacheis, from lack of tiammg and of knowledge of the 
methods of other teachers tend to go on teaching as they veie taught them- 
selves and thus the work becomes steicotvpcd 

The \ery last tiling vhich we should wish is to lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule which would stcreotyjie science teaching throughout the country. 
We think it essential tliat the teacher should be allowed as much freedom 
as possible m his clioicc of method and that he will probably get the best 
results wnth the one which he himself prefers He should however realise 
that the power of settlmu for himself the particular course ho adopts 
carries with it greater responsibility for seeing that it is the best which can 
be devised under the circumstances of the school 

65 It Will be seen that the Committee regard freedom for the 
' teacher as an es'sential pait of their scheme. In an introductorj 
passage they indicate thep: general aim 

“ It ought not, ” they say, to be beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
of education that wll be durable, yet elastic , a scheme that, while securing 
that every child .should be equipped vuth a knowledge of science, will not 
cramp the teacher by a syllabus or even by a rigid tradition 

It IS plam however that to carry out in the 700 high Englrsh schools 
of Bengal examinations on the Imes recommended by the British 
Science Committee would be impracticable within any reasonable 
time , an examination m wMch an external exammer co-operated 
withj}he teachers and took account of school records would req^uire 
a staff pf examiners of a magmtude, and would involve an 


^ The foregoing passages are taken from paras, 34-30 and 40 of the report 
® Para 3 of the report 
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€xp.enditiiie in fees, m travelling allowances and in time, that 
exceed what is possible. 

66. High school education m Bengal is too bookish~and hterary ; 
and science, taught m an intelligent way, is necessary to counter- 
act this tendency. But between the threatening Scyila of neglect 
and the-- no less threatemng Charybdis of misuse of the teaching 
of science it is not easy to choose One of our number (Dr. 
Gregory) thinks that the whole ehort-to mtroduce science teachmg 
into the high schools will be wasted unless examination pressure 
IS apphed and that under the new conditions such pressure will be 
more reasonably apphed in the future than m the past The ma] ority 
of us are more disposed to leave the teachers and pupils freedom, 
though fuUy aware that freedom will mean neglect m many cases, 
in the behef that the teaching will on the whole be more fertile 
in its ultimate results than if it is cramped by a set syllabus. 
We feel that, m its application to science, especially m the case 
of beginners and immature students, the defects of the exam- 
ination system, admitted m England, would be accentuated m 
India , that precisely m deahng with this new subject, designed 
rather to stimulate and open the doors of the pupil’s mmd than 
tO' give at this stage mstruction that will be of positive and 
practical use, it is desirable to give the teacher freedom to teach 
those portions of his subject m which he is most mterested and 
in the 'way which mterests him most , and that he wiU be 
-cramped by the examination syllabus ; but we feel still more that 
the examination paper, to a greater extent even than the syllabus, 
is likely to cramp the teaching and confine it to those pomts on 
which short cut-and-dried answers ard possible ; answers that can 
be memorised without mvolvmg understanding, and calculations 
that can be carried out by rule of thumb , m short, that the teaching, 
while it will no m i n ally deal with ‘ science, ’ will m effect be unscien- 
tific, and more calculated to sterilise than to stimulate any real 
mterest in the subj'ec^ so that money spent on eqmpment and 
teaching will be wasted or worse than wasted. 

67. We are obliged therefore to recognise the fact that, under 
the conditions which prevail m the high schools in Bengal, it is 
not possible tp deal with tins matter m a wholly satisfactory way. 
We are imammous in recommending that after a reasonable notice 

- no pupil should be allowed to enter for the high schobl examina- 


cH \r. rniorM or j^rcoxnAUV j'.nro viiox. 
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unit""- tin' IiokI nin^tor oi licnd inistio''-- of tlic Fcliool 
- tlr^t tin’ oiinlnlnln lm‘> rncnivod n Cfnn.^o of itistruclion 
’n --(’’t’jn'c t'xtrinlin" ovoi a period of n(. Icn^i two vear.*^ This 
on^nre the iiK’lu^ion of science a iieccssaiy pail, of the 
coiiV'-e {*f ‘-tndv lenhin: tip to I lie high .school cxaiDiiiafion, 
and ‘vve that the Bo.ird of 8ccondarv and Iiiteumcdintc 

IvKication ‘'hould I'-'^iie for the guidanee of teachers an ilhistia- 
tivc outline of the ronr'^o oi conr.M's \slnch it would apjirovc for the 
puTpo'^c In tho'-e selected ‘-ehooK \vhiclp,tnay he allotvcd to liave 
liie hitih school exanniu’t nm conducted bv visiting examiners, m 
the manner which wo h.i\e recommended for the mtcrmcdiate 
O'’ nnmation. the rnndidate'a work in bcicnce should be examined 
partly iT by meins of an oral test,, partly by a wiittcn exam- 

ination. the latter beiinz adjusted to the coiiisc of instiiiction 
enen in the .•'chool l.ihoratonos and ajiprovcd by the visiting 
ex. 'miners But. in the remaining schools wc think that theie .should 
be no compulsory examination in science until the staff of teachers 
of this subject has been materially st.iengthcncd and until the 
necessary equipment- for the piactical teaching of science has been 
]iro\*ided. 

d he ])lnn of introduring aeompnlsoiv wiitten examination m 
sficncc might on p.ipcr .seem to enforce tlie study of the subject 
more rigorously and in a mannei to which pupils, tcachcis and 
"chool committees would lie disposed to give moic lespectfnl 
attention But wc .slioiild prcfei to lely upon the mteiest of 
science .securing foi it m due time the attention and piommence 
which it deserves, rathci tlian to hand ovei to the even graver 
danger of ciam a branch of study wdiich cram wmuld completely 
.spoil If under pi esent conditions every high school m Bengal had 
to present its pupils for examination m .science, the weak and ineffi- 
cient schools ivould incvitahl}'' set the standard of examination. 
The work in the good schools would be hampered by this defect 

68 History is another subject which presents special difficulties 
from the point of view of compulsory examination in schools We 
are unammous m thmlang that it should form part of the training 
given to all pupils m high Bnghsh schools, and find that a very con- 
_ sidei-able number of our ^vltnesses take this view. Unfortunately 
however the subject is m a great number of cases ill-taught, and 
the result of this inferior teaching is to deaden mterest in history 
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instead of quickening it Tlie remedy for tins state of tlungs 
must be slow It can only be found in tbe work of a large number 
of teacliers keenly mterested in Instorical studies and tiamed to — ^ 
impart that interest to their pupils Webeheve that the reorgam- 
sation of the Umversity of Calcutta and the estabhshment of the 
University of Dacca will lead to a great development of historical 
studies m Bengal, and that the new departments of education 
which we propose for both umveisities will m due time send out mto 
the schools a laige body of teachers able to stimulate a love of 
history and to impart the habit of nund which is conducive to 
historical studies The work of these teachers will gradually diffuse 
a new ideal of historical teaching through the schools, especially 
if their mfluence is orgamsed through an historical association 
similar to that which has produced a gieat improvement m the 
teachmg of history m English schools The requirement of history 
as a necessary pait of the course given to eveiy pupil m the high 
English schools and msistence by the Board of Secondary and In- 
teimediate Education upon this subject havmg an important place 
in the curriculum throughout the school comse will increase the 
demand for teachers of history and give those of them who have a 
keen mterestm their subject an opportumty of improvmg the present 
methods of teaching it A de;bateable question is whether this 
process of reform would be accelerated or retarded by making history 
a compulsory subject in the high school exanunation* A large 
number of our witnesses (52 in then' answers to Question 8 and 36 
m then answers to Question 13) recommend that it should be made 
compulsory. One of onr number (Dr Gregory) agrees with this 
\'iew on groimds similar to those which lead him to a hke judgment 
with regard to the teaching of science The majority of us thmk 
that in present cncumstances it would be wiser to remam content 
witlna change which would make history a necessary and promment 
part of the cornse of study m aU high Enghsh schools ; that the lu- 
clusion of the subject among the compulsory subjects of examina- 
tion would imder existmg conditions only extend more widely the 
mechaiucal and umnspnmg methods of teachmg the subject which 
now prevail ; that any real improvement of the present state of 
things must s^iimg from the woik of individual teachers , and 
that for this reason the teachers should be left as free as jiossible 
trom the restrictions of an examination syllabus Most of the 
teachers would no doubt make but little use of this freedom But 
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tlie best of them Avoiild respond to the opportunity ; and their in- 
fluence upon which the hope of improvement depends, would 
giadually spread 

69. We think it indispensable that the standard reqim-ed, in 
mathematics m the high school examination should be raised sub- 
stantially above the level now permitted m the S^atnculation 
examination ' ' / 


70. It vull be convenient if we now summarise om’ proposals vuth 
regard to the examination which Will take the place of the present 
matiiculation We recommend that it should be called the high 
' school examination , that to pass this examination should be an 
indispensable condition to adimssion to an intermediate college ; 
that it is highly desirable that each school sjiould normally present 
foi this examination all the pupils in its highest class and that the 
Board should call foi an explanation fiom the head master if any 
appieciable number of the pupils m that class are not presented ; 
thdt the standard of the examination should correspond to the 
stage which would normally be reached by a pupil in an efficient 
school at about sixteen years of age , that a candidate who in the 
ordinary course of promotion has reached the stage at which the 
examination is taken should be allowed to enter for it, if the head 
master -so approves, provided that his age is not less than fifteen 
on the first day of the month m which the exammation is held ; 
and that, except in schools which are allowed to have an exam- 
ination partly conducted ^by visiting exannners, the high school 
exammation should be wholly conducted by means of written 
papers 

We recommend^ that the plan of the examination should be as 
follows — — 

(1) The head master should be required to certify that each 
' candidate whom he presents for the examination has 
received during his training at school a course of 
instruction of a land and at a stage approved by the 
Board, m each of the following subjects and m any 
subject not mentioned m this' 'list m which the can- 
didate submits himself for examination — 


^ Dr Gregory thinks that all candidates should he required to offer six subjects and 
that the^ntroduction to natural science should be ■withdrawn from (1) and adde^as a 
fifth subject under (3) 
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{a) Introduction to natural science, including the teaching 
of elemental^ hygiene : 

(6) Iffistory of India ; History of the British Empire 
(c) Drawing and manual training 

(2) Every candidate should be required to present himself 
for examination m at least five subjects. 

(3) The following four subjects should be compulsoiy for all 
candidates — 

[a) Vernacular . - 

(5) Enghsh 

(c) Elementary mathematics 
{d) Geography, includmg physical geography 

(4) The candidate should also be required to offer himself for 
examination m one of the following subjects, and should 
be allowed m addition to this to offer a -sixth subject 
also drawn from the following list — 

(e) A classical language (Bengah-speaking Musahnans bemg 
allowed to offer Urdu in lieu of one- of the languages 
ordinarily enumerated as classical) . 

(/) An approved scientific subj'ect (a number of alternative 
courses being allowed for his choice, one'ol^hese’bemg 
of the nature of a -general introduction to science) : 

(g') Additional mathematics : 

(/i) History of India , History of the British Empire 

We recommend further that the rules of the exa min ation should 
require- every candidate to reach a certam minimum standard m 
each compulsory subject; that a certificate should be awarded 
to all candidates successful in the examination , that''each- certi- 
ficate should bear upon it the bst of the subjects m which he has 
passed ; that the names of successful candidates should be pub- 
hshed in two divisions (candidates who have gamed two-thirds 
or three-fifths of the aggregate of marks in the examinatioli being 
included m the first division) , that distinction be awarded, and 
lecorded on the certificate, m any subject in which the candidate’s 
woik leaches an exceptionally high level of excellence (as shown 
by his having gained, say, 75 per cent of full marks in the 
subjects) , that (subject to special excellence m one branch of study 
bemg allowed to compensate withm defined limits for some degree 
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of failure in nnotlior) a caiulKlntc should be icqiiircd fo pa^s iii all 
flic obligatory subject^ at one examinalion^ : lliat. a candidate 
who faiU -should be allowed lo present hini^-clf at any fiilurc ex- 
amination: and that a candidate who has already passed the 
examination should be jiermitlcd to pie‘'Cnl himself at a subse- 
quent exammaiion in one or more alternative additional subjects. 

Vll. — IhcognUwn and inspection of schools. 

71. The plan which we have projioscd m this chapter wall entail 
a more exacting .standaid of cnicicney m regard to the staffing and 
equipment of all rccctgni'^cd high English schools m Bengal. At 
the prc.scnt. time however about lialf of those schools subsist on 
the fee': jiaid by their pupils and rcccne no aid fiom public funds. 
They arc undci jjrivatc management and aie liable to in.spcction 
by the Unner.^-ity but not by the Department of Public Instiuc- 
tionact.ing on its own authority. "We propose that the functions 
now exercised by the University in regard to the rccogmtion and 
inspection of scliools should be transfericd to the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education upon wdiich the umvei- 
sities will lla^e cfTcctnc representation. This proposal raises tw’'o 
quc'^tions of principle which we w'lll now discuss. 

72 '\^*llen undei earlier conditions this responsibility for the 
recognition of ‘-chools was thrown upon the University by Govern- 
ment, puljlic opinion approved the anangement, because this 
duty seemed inseparable fiomthe duty of conducting the matric- 
ulation examination over wdiich the University itself exerted sole 
control But two. changes have supervened First, the matric- 
ulation examination has by insensible degrees been recj^uired to 
discharge, m addition to its original function, another not less 
important — pamely the ascertainment of the general results of 
high school training as imparted not only to those who are going 
forward to the Umvcrsity but also to the large number of boys 
who cannot or .should not enteri^ain the ambition of pursmng 
'"^an academic epurse Secondly, the cost of an efficient high school 
education is steadily iismg The need of the co mm unity for the 
best services which high schools can render grows more urgent 
year by year The Umversity knows what a good high school 

^ Jfor a discussion of the principle of ‘ compensation,’ which should bo appbed m the 
high school examination, see Chapter XVII, para 80 

' VOL IV G 
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should provide for its pupils, but is in the painful position 
of knowing that hundreds of them cannot afford to provide it 
Nor has it any funds out of which to make the grants-in-aid 
which a large proportion of the high schools badly need and 
whicli in other countries, in view of the mcreasmg costhness of 
efficient education, they receive m ever larger measure from public 
funds 

73. Thus at present the University is trammelled by an invidious 
responsibihty On it rests the duty of deciding whether or not it 
should bestow the privilege of recogmtion on each new high school 
which springs up m response to the educational aspirations of Bengal. 
By granting recogmtion, the Umversity attests to the pubhc the 
competency of the school to give the kind of education which th e 
commumty needs By refusing recogmtion, it may appear to 
thwart the legitimate desires of a populous disttict. The middle 
course of grantmg provisional recognition does not carry with it 
any guarantee that the school will improve Thus the University 
finds itself, with increasing frequency, in the dilemma of having 
either to block educational hopes or to give the* hall-mark of 
its recogmtion to an institution which it cannot unreservedly 
approve. 

74 The position becomes more embarrassing as time goes on. 
We have seen^ that twelve years ago, when its present regulations 
were new, the University was able to effect great improvements m 
many schools which in the whole course of their existence had 
never been inspected before. But circumstances have changed. The 
cost of mamtaimng a high school according to modern standards 
of efficiency has risen. Hopes of increased Government grants 
have not been realised The demand for high schools has become 
more intense Thus the responsibihty restmg upon the University 
in regard to the recognition of high schools is heavier than ever 
Its power to secure effective improvement in secondary education 
has relatively dechned Such a false position becomes increasingly 
irksome as the need for reforms in the high schools grows more 
mgent Yet we cannot entertam any hope that, if the present 
conditions contmue, this false position wiU be reheved Already, 
as our evidence shows, the existing arrangements lead to mis- 
understandings and even to friction None of its varied duties can 


^ Chapter X, para 10 
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cause tlie Syndicate gi eater anxiety than the discharge of its 
responsibilities towards the secondary education of Bengal The 
volume of these responsibilities is great Questions connected 
with the conduct of the matriculation and ivith the recogmtion of 
schools occupy moie than half of the time which it devotes to 
the busmess of the Umversity ^ 

75 But a connexion between the Umversity and the schools 
Bom which it draws its students should be carefully preserved. 
It is in the Umversity that many of the most pronusing of the boys 
whom the schools are training will complete their studies. Their 
future proficiency in those studies depends in a considerable degree 
upon the traimng which the school must begin The University 
therefore should have a voice in deciding what schools should 
teach, just as representatives of the schools should have a voice 
in deciding what the University should require. The University 
should have some mfiuence in determining the scope of the examina- 
tions by which school boys are tested, just as representatives of the 
schools should have a share in confirming the general principles 
by which the university examinations are framed. From this poinl! 
of view, it is necessary to qualify in some degree the words in which 
the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 expressed their^conclu “ 
sion that “ the conduct of a school final or other school examination 
should be regarded as outside the functions of a university.”^ In 
the conduct of such examinations, the University should, in our 
judgment, have direct influence. But to the sole management of 
such examinations it has no claim. Other interests are concerned 
besides the University’s interests , other forms of experience, 
besides the experience of the University, should be blended in the 
authority which controls them. Nor, on the other hand, is 
it sufficient to say “ all that unaided private schools want is 
recognition by the University, so that they may send up their 
students as candidates for the university entrance examination ; 
and, for that purpose, aU that the Umversity is called upon to 
ascertain is that they are well-conducted institutions, are efficient 
in teaching up to the entrance examination standard and are not 
injurious to the interests of discipline.’’^ Even if we v/ere to 

^ Chapter XXVJi, para 67 

® Indian Umversitiea CominiBsion, 1002, ^0 

® Ibid , note of dissent, page 80. 
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assume that the Umversity is able effectively to ascertain all that 
should be known on these pomts, and even if we were to grant 
that it is m a position not only to ascertain that the schools 
are well-conducted and efficient at the time when they apply 
for recogmtion, but to ensure their contmuing in that state? 
we should feel that these words touch only some aspects of a 
many-sided problem A high school is by its nature necessaiily 
more than a nursery to the Umversity. It is part of the educational 
system of the country. It has an obhgation to the whole com- 
mumty, not merely to the boys whom it trams or to the parents 
whose fees are paid to it Private or pubbc, it cannot evade 
this evident obhgation The decision as to what it should teach 
IS not legitimately governed by its own predilections alone, nor 
alone by the predilections of the parents, nor by the demands of 
the Umversity alone All these indeed are m different degrees 
pertinent to the issue But transcendmg them aU, though not 
necessarily m conflict with them, IS the mterest of the commumty 
as a whole The interest of the commiimty is mseparably in- 
volved m the work of every school, and especially in that of 
schools which receive a formal recogmtion implymg a guarantee 
of fitness for the work which they propose to do. The com- 
mumty, m safeguardmg its interests, needs to look wider afield 
than to the entrance examination of the University alone 

76 Education, however important to the mdmdual and there- 
fore rightly adjusted to mdividual requirements, is also a matter 
of pubhc concern and therefore calls for mcessant re-adjustment 
to pnbhc needs For this reason we have recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education so 
repiesentative in character as to reflect the needs of the commumty, 
but not so unwieldy m size as to be meffective m the work of 
admmistiation If such a representative Board is estabhshed, the 
experience of the University will find effective expression in its- 
pohcy and administration To such a Board we recommend that 
in future the responsibihty of the Umversity for the recogmtionpf 
schools should be transferred. 

77 The second . question of principle which arises is whether 
unaided high schools which are under the management of private 
bodies should be required to come under the supervision of a cential 
authority so constituted as to represent the whole commumty^ 
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Tlie unusually , large number of privately managed schools in the 
Piesidency makes this a question of considerable practical import- 
ance to the future welfare of the Uiuversity and of all other parts 
of higher education in Bengal 

78. The whole commumty is concerned in the work of secondary 
schools as upon their excellence its general welfare depends to a 
considerable degree. All secondary schools therefore, which desire 
to be recognised as part of the national system of education, should 
be under the supervision of a lepresentative pubhc authority, what- 
ever be the sources of their income and whatev^ the characteristics 
of the management by which they are” controlled It is essential 
that the pubhc authority charged with the duty of their supervi- 
sion should be one in whose expert knowledge, judgment and 
impartiahty confidence may be reposed. This authority will find 
it necessary to exercise its supervision by means of inspection and 
of examination, though part of the work both of inspection and 
of exarmnation may be delegated to some approved authority or 
authorities, provided always that the commumty takes guarantees 
that the duties so delegated are wisely and efficiently discharged. 
It is essential that mspection should allow freedom for varieties 
of method in teaching, of school orgamsation and of arrangmg 
courses of study, subject to the requirement of minima fixed in 
the pubhc interest and liable to constant criticism and review. 
The importance of securing such freedom is due to the fact that 
the science and art of education are progressive, and the needs 
of the commumty diverse It is equally essential that the 
cxammation of individual pupils should be so conducted as not 
to overstrain them or to interfere with their normal development. 
Lastly, m the interests of the commumty, the State is under 
obhgation to assure itself that the teaching and influence of the 
schools are not inimical to pubhc order, and that no school harbours 
elements which menace civil peace. But, though the State may at 
times find that the protection of the community from the dangers of 
subversive propaganda or of outrage may compel it to have regard 
to the educational work of schools, it is desirable that educational 
inspection and pohee supervision should be kept wholly distinct. 

79. In Bengal in 1916-17 there were fourteen high schools under 
the management of private bodies to every high school under 
the management of Government or of mumcipaliticB. On March 
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31st, 1917, the number of boys and guls in all the provinces of 
British India studymg m high schools which were in receipt of aid 
frgm pubhc funds was 70*8 per cent of the total number 
of pupils m high schools of -every type. But in Bengal the 
correspondmg percentage on the same day was only 45 6 per cent. 
Thus in British India as a whole, out of every ten boys and gnls 
receiving a high school education nearly seven were in schools 
which are inspected and aided In Bengal out of every ten boys 
and girls receivmg a high school education more than five were in 
schools which receive no aid from the State 

80 Historical reasons explam the extent of private enterprise 
in secondary education in Bengal As we have shown in an earher 
chapter^, the Government emphasised the value of private initiative 
m education and on principle encouraged it. Its pohcy was to 
brmg ‘ m aU its degrees under efficient inspection ’ a system in 
which Government agency or aid should be combined with private 
exertion and hberahty^. In no part of India was the soil readier 
for the growth of such a pohcy than in Bengal The piivate 
secondary schools of the Presidency have claim to guidance 
and aid because they are the outcome of a pubhc policy long and 
dehberately pursued. 

81 That pohcy rested upon two distinct foundations The 
first was the conviction that education, and especially secondary 
education, should not aU be cast m one mould, even though that 
mould were fixed by the Government. The second was an assump- \ 
tion that secondary education could m most cases be kept efficient 
by means of the fees paid by pupils Teceivmg it. The conviction 
that freedom of educational imtiative should be preserved has been 
justified by experience. The assumption that secondary education 
can normally be self-supportmg has proved unsound 

82 Private mitiative in education has in the past rendered 
great service to religion, to culture and to trade and is likely to 
piove of great value in the future "^But it has never yet sufficed to 
meet all pubhc needs It can origmate a movement of educational 
ideas It can protect the convictions of a minority But it cannot 
supply a whole people with a system of schools And it isp)ecuharly 

^ Chapter IV 

- Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company on the subject 
of the education of the people of India, July 19th, 1854, paras 47, and 51 
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liable to succumb to the temptation of regarding immediate profit 
as the criterion of success. If private schools have produced some 
of the best things in education, they have also been responsible 
for some of the ivoist. Some piivate enteiprise is illustiious in 
educational history , much of it is duU, ineit and mechanical , some 
of it IS a by-word and a scandal. The problem is how to preserve 
it as a somce of new rdeas without allowing it to deprive the com- 
mumty of the educational opportumties which the community’s 
collective power can provide more adeq^uately m other ways. 

83 Privately managed high schools in Bengal are straitened 
in income, and partly for this reason are also straitened in their 
ideas of educational excellence Unfortunately the percentage 
of privately managed high schools receiving subsidy fiom pubhc 
funds has declined during the last five years. In 1911-12 it was 
40 per cent, of the total of high schools , in 1916-17 it was 
37 per cent. Financial aid of a substantial land is needed in order 
to enable the high schools to serve the interests of the commumty 
As theUmversity is necessarily not m a position to extend financial 
aid to the secondary schools, we propose that the latter should be 
enabled to receive it by coming under the gmdance and supervision 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education which 
would be in a position to make hbeial grants and in which th^ 
infiuence and experience of the Umversity would be merged The 
secondary schools would remain under a supervising authority , 
the Umversity would be effectively represented upon the Board 
to which its responsibihty for the recogmtion of schools should 
be transferred , and the Board by reason of its fully representative 
character and its special relation to ^Government would be able 
to give to the strugghng secondary schools the financial assis- 
tance which they need and without which they cannot provide a 
hberal education. 

84 We have found that the chief defect m the high schools 
in Bengal hes m the insufficient professional qualifications of the 
vast majority of their teachers This weakness, though noticeable 
In the schools ^under Government management, is conspicuous in 
the private schools. As a foundation for efficiency, there should be 
less disparity between the private and the Governmental schools. 
For improvement m the salaries and prospects of the teachers and 
for the allocation of grants from pubhc funds, all the high scho 
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should be encouraged to come mto relation with the central 
authority which will represent the State 

( 

VIII. — The recruitment and position of teachers in intermediate 
colleges and high English schools. . 

85. One of the happiest results which we hope would arise 
from the mode of organisation we are proposmg would be a growing 
unification among the difierent types of schools which now exist m 
Bengal, but a unification which would allow for and encourage 
variety of type and mdividual imtiative. At present there is too 
sharp an admimstrative cleavage between Government schools and 
colleges on the one hand, and private schools and colleges on the 
other ; and between these two types there is httle or no co-operation 
or interchange of teachers. Under the general direction of a 
central authority or representative Board, it is reasonable to expect 
that this cleavage would dimmish, without in the *. least under- 
mming the freedom of the private schools or of the State schools 
to try experiments and to adapt themselves to the needs of their 
locahties. 

86. But any such process of unification must depend upon 
the modes m which teachers are recrmted, and the extent to which 
it IS made possible for them to transfer their services from a school 
o:^ college of one type to a school or college of another type. A 
reorgamsation of the methods' of recrmtmg and paying teachers 
IS, indeed, urgently needed m any case, for the sake of efficiency. 
And it IS in our view essential that any new system should consider 
the needs of the high schools and of the mtermediate colleges 
together, and should make transfers or promotions easy, not only 
from private to Government schools or colleges and vice versa, , 
but from high school work to mtermediate work. 

87. There are at present two distinct methods of recruitment, 
one for Government schools, the other for private schools ; and 
this distmction is one of the mam causes of cleavage between the 
two typOs of schools. In the privately managed schools teaching- 
posts are filled by the authorities of the school on such conditions 
as to salary and tenure as they find sufficient to attract the kind 
of men they need or think adequate for then purpose But the 
teachers have no security of tenure, there is no fixed salary scale — 
the salaries, as a rule, bemg so inadequate that most teachers have 
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to resort to private coacliing to eke out a livelihood — and at the 
end of their ser^ucej however long and faithful it may have been, 
the teachers cannot, as a rule, look forward to any pension or 
superannuation allowance In Government schools, on the other 
hand, the teachers are appointed, not by the governing body of the 
school, but by Government. They become members of one or 
other of the educational services. If their salaries are unduly 
low (as, in most cases, they undoubtedly are) they have at least 
security of tenure and the prospect of a pension. It is because 
of this security and of these prospects and the social distinction 
which they reflect that Government service is mainly preferred. 
But it has its drawbacks. Promotion in a-' large heterogeneous 
service is generally by semority, and therefore progress is necessarily 
slow. The ablest and most zealous young man knows that he has 
no prospect of rapid promotion, such as he may sometimes obtain 
in the better private schools His zeal and his ambition are 
discouraged by this absence of prospects which, combined with 
the unattractive salaries, undoubtedly debars many able young men 
from entering upon educational work. 

88 In our judgment it is necessary, if there is to be real educa- 
tional progress in Bengal, that the sharp cleavage between the 
two forms of recrmtment, and the consequent ’ cleavage between 
the two types of schools which results from it, should be brought 
to an end ; and that at the same tune the characteristic defects 
of each form of recrmtment should be amended. The system of 
recrmtment in Government schools ought to be more elastic ’ 
the system of recrmtment m private schools ought to offer greater 
security and better prospects ; and both should be so linked that 
the able and ambitious young man who begins his career in 
either type of school should be able to feel that by hard and 
good work he can make a career for himself. Above aU it should 
be made possible to arrange an interchange of experience between 
the two types of schools At present a teacher of long experience 
m even the best of private schools cannot well be transferred to the 
' service of a Government school, because this would mean that he 
must begm at the bottom of the scale of promotion On the other 
hand, it is only m exceptional cases that a private school can 
obtam the services of a teacher who has had experience m a 
Government school or college, because, m order to make such a 
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transfer, the teacher would have to leave the service, and sacrifice 
his chances of promotion and pension. 

89 We are far from undervalumg the benefits which the system 
of Government service has brought to secondary education m 
Beugal and we reahse the tenacity of the hold which the system 
has upon the pubhc mind. We do not beheve that it can be 
discarded immediately or until there are signs of the growth of a 
much stronger professional feehng among the teachers. But we 
feel nevertheless that the system is m many respects mappropriate 
to school work, and, m its present form, an obstacle to the proper 
co-ordmation of the whole school system. If the only alternative 
to the service system was a system open to such grave abuses as 
we have found m some of the privately managed schools, we*' 
should scarcely venture to recommend its ultimate abandonment. 
But we beheve it is possible to devise a system which will retam 
the chief merits, while avoiding the defects, of the present service 
system ; which would render possible the enhstment of as many 
European teachers as might be found necessary in a far more 
elastic way than is now possible, and without making the somewhat 
invidious racial distinctions which now arouse much dissatisfaction , 
and which would at the same time bring about a real unification of 
the teaching profession as a whole, and open to young teachers m 
aU schools the prospect of a career such as might tempt men 
of ability into this vitally important sphere of pubhc service. 
Ultimately, of course, it can only be by large expenditure upon 
salaries that a sufficient supply of men of the right type can be 
- obtamed. But even if large funds were made available, they would 
not brmg about the best results while the present system smwived. 

90. We recommend that, at the earliest practicable date, and 
(of course) with the fullest safeguards for the actual and prospective 
rights of existmg members of the services, the present methods of 
recrmtmg teachers should be changed, and that, m their place, 
the foUowmg methods should be adopted. 

91. {i) In all sfchools and mtermediate colleges under the dnect 
management of the Board — and these would mclude aU schools 
and colleges at present mamtamed and controlled by Government, 
as well as any which may in future be estabhshed by Government 
01 by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education actmg 
in its behaK — a vtimmum commencmg salary (and, if thought 
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desirable, a regular rate of increment) should be fixed from time 
to time for every post in the school or college, from the head- 
mastership or prmcipalship do^Yn^vards. In the event of a vacancy 
in any of these posts, all qualified persons, ^Ylthoub distinction 
of race, or of length of ser^’lce, and whether previously engaged 
in teaching in mstitutions under the Board, or not, should be 
ehgible for appomtment. The aun should be to make the 
appointment best suited to the existmg needs of the mstitution, 
without regard to any other consideration. Every teacher should 
be appointed on a written contract which should give him (after a 
probationary period, in the case of untried teachers) security of 
tenure for a defined berm so long as his conduct remamed 
satisfactory. In the event of unfau dismissal, or of breach 
of contract he should have by the terms of his agreement the right 
of appeal to a tribunal constituted specially for this purpose. This 
tribunal should be constituted by Government and should have 
authority to award compensation Acceptance of an appomtment 
should not m any way restrict the freedom of a teacher to seek 
subsequently another appomtment elsewhere m any school or 
college, pubhc or private, under the jurisdiction of the Boards 
without sacrificmg any of his rights , nor should he be hable to 
transfer ^without his own consent.^ Existing members of the 
educational services would stand their chance with other 
candidates for the vacancy. If a member of one of the educational 
services were cjiosen for the post, he should be given the 
choice of either retaimng his status m the service at service 
rates of pay and pension (which might be less or more than the 
pay and prospects of the post to which he was appomted) or of 
withdrawmg from the service and taking his chance with the pay 
and prospects afiorded by the new system. In some cases it 
might be found desirable to appomt to a particular vacancy a 
European-tramed teacher reermted in the maimer to be described 
later. In that case his pay would be that fixed by his contract 
when reermbed , but even if this were higher (as it might 
often be) than the normal rate of pay for the post, this should 
give him no special privilege or claim to superiority over his 
colleagues 


^ These conditions would not apply to nicmbors of the corps of teachers proiiosed in, 
paras 99-104: below. 
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92. (n) In the case of private schools recognised but unaided 
•from pubhc funds, it should be made a condition of recognition that 
Tates of salary be defined for every teachmg post in the school. 
In the case of aided private schools, the Board should make it a 
-condition of the grant that a mimmum salary be assigned to each 
post. The minima thus defined might be less in schools aided by 
the Board than m schools controlled by it But in aU cases, it 
should be a condition of recognition that the teacher’s terms 
of appomtment should be embodied m a written contract, a 
copy of which should be deposited with the Boardj and that he 
should have a right of appeal in case of breach of contract to the 

^ tribunal mentioned above, the govermng body agreeing to abide 
by its decision. 

93. (^^^) In place of the pension system, which is now confined 
to teachers appomted under the conditions of Government service 
and restricts their freedom to transfer themselves from posts in 
Government schools and colleges to posts m non-Governmental in- 
stitutions, and m order to extend the advantages of assured retirmg 
allowances^ to teachers m aided or recognised mtermediate colleges 
and schools, we propose the establishment of a superannuation 
fund open to the whole’profession of teachers m mtermediate coUeges 
and high English schools, membership of the fund bemg obhgatory 
in the case of members of the staffs of Government and of aided 
schools and open (with the concurrence of the school authonties) 
to teachers in ah other recogmsed high schools and mtermediate 
colleges. This change will, if accompanied by a substantial annual 
grant from Government, secure an improvement m the prospects 
of a very large number of teachers who are excluded from the 
advantages of the present pension system and wiU remove one of 
the chief barriers to the mobdity of teachmg power in Bengal. We 
propose that the Government should make a substantial annual 
grant to the superannuation fimd, as one of its contributions 
to education m the Presidency.^ We recommend that in all 
Government schools and mtermediate colleges, and in all aided 
schools and mtermediate colleges, it should be one of the condi- 
tions of appomtment that the teacher should subscribe a fixed 
percentage of his salary to a superannuation fund, the Board (or 

^ The Bupernimnation system, as it gradually superseded the present system of pen- 
sions, rrould rehevo the Government from some of the habihties which are mcurred by it 
under the existmg arrangements 
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tlie governiDg body in the case of the aided schools) contributing ' 
an equal or a greater amount ; the proportion contributed by 
the employing authority might be greater in the case of the 
Board than in other cases. Unaided schools or intermediate 
colleges, recognised by the Board, should be entitled and 
encouraged to come into the scheme. All contributions to the 
superannuation fund should be paid regularly to the Board by 
the authorities of the school or college, in the name of the 
teacher concerned , and the Board should be responsible for the 
investment and management of the fund, possibly through approved 
insurance companies, and for the addition of the annual interest 
due to the account standing to the credit of each bencficiar}*. 

94 It would be possible to allow everv teacher on entering 
the superannuation system to make his choice between various 
kinds of benefit which vould accrue to him on reaching (he ng*" 
*^i\ed for retirement {eg., an annual income for the re-t of hi- life 
01 a lump sum for mveslmcnt) Teaclierh vithdrnving from (lu* 
profession at an cailici age shouhl be entitled either to a };aid-up 
policy matin ing at a fiitiiic date or to the lepa} ment of the aggn*- 
gatc of then ovn contributions with comjioiinil !nt<-‘if'l If a 
teacher should rctne before the noimal age after haviiiLf 
satisfactoi ily foi more than a minimum term of }eer', a j». U -o 
any rate of the contribut ions Mhieh had been }>ai(l in le-^pr-rt ,,f j,i- 
ser\ ice^ bv the authoi itie^ of 111'' ‘'f hool ‘-hould lic.’ddid (otlo -'.'o 
pa\able to lum 
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that the new system should, for the present, be apphed in this 
sphere.- 

97. The system here outlined gets rid, so far as the mam body 
of the teachmg profession is concerned, of the inelasticity of the 
existing system It gives assured tenure m accordance with the 
conditions of the contract as to which the teacher may enter. 
It leaves open the possibihty of a considerable variation between 
the rates of pay in the piivate schools and mtermediate colleges, 
and those m the State schools and mtermediate colleges , but at 
the same time it makes possible an easy tiansfer from the one 
kind of work to the other It would go far to turn the teachmg 
profession m Bengal [into a unified and orgamsed profession It 
avoids mvidious and rigid distinctions. It opens to every teacher 
who can prove his capacity, and the improved methods of school 
inspection and examination wiU give him mcreased opportunity 
of domg so, the possibihty of quicker promotion to the highest 
form of educational work for which his abfiities and attamments 
mhy fit him 

98 Thus, a young graduate might begm his work m a privately 
managed school, encouraged to accept a low salary and a small 
contribution to his superannuation fund by the knowledge that 
various openings would offer later. He does good work ; on the 
•strength of which he is appointed to a post m one of- the 'Board’s 
■schools, with a better salary and a consequent merease m the rate 
at which his superannuation fund grows, 'If he feels tempted to 
leave scholastic work, he can take with him a paid-up pohcy 
which will mature at a future date or he can withdraw his own 
•superannuation contribution with compound interest — a useful nest 
egg But if he goes on with educational work, he may possibly be 
invited to accept the head mastership of a private school which 
needs reorgamsation, at a higher salary His superannuation fund 
therefore grows more rapidly With his varied experience he may 
be able to bimg' about a gre^ improvement of his school ; an 
improvement so marked that he may be asked (for exarnple) to take 
charge of the trainmg of teachers in a State mtermediate college 
From that he may pass to be an inspector or exa min er of schools ; 
he may letiun to one of the mtermediate colleges as prmcipal , if 
he has done scholarly work, he may be elected to a chan m one 
lof the universities , if his strength is on the admimstrative side, 
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he riu TO*' v<\ bo DirocVor of Tublu' In'^tniotiou A oaioor i*- o])on 
to him a rovoor '-uch as is now «pn(o im]iossil)lo foi n 
\<nrtli of amlnnon nn<l alnliU* who undoilakes odnralional woik. 
rho of tho stimnhis afTor(lo<l bv Ihc inospool of stu'h a crtTocr 
robots nnha]ipilv on all his w<»rk. and is ono of the main icasons 
w‘hv nion of abihtv and ambition avoid school woik. 

<19. Uhiinatolv il will no doubl bo im<isil)]p to pel, nil Ihc woik 
of tho sehooK (lone bv loaohois rooniitcd in this wav Bill that 
timo has not vet conic Boimal raiinol depend wholly upon licr 
own rc=oiin es for the prcal iin]iro\ cinont and development of 
eccondarv and liniher sc(«ondarv odiiration wliirh ‘^hc needa Slic 
has not cnoimh trained leaohor'^ She has not enougli men and 
women ca’pable of trainiii" te.ndicrs efTieienily ]Tcr schools and 
colleircs have t^ot. into a bad tradition of tcachiiiQ;. and need to be 
helped out of it Merc a'^sertions that the methods of teaching 
must be improved aic not enough .Alen and women must he 
broucht in who have cxjieiicnec of othci mciJiods, and can show 
how to work them ^ Again. Bengal needs better teaching of Bnghsh, 
and for that ]nirpo‘:c Enghdi-spcaking men and wmmen wdio are 
trained teachers arc required in huger nnmhcrs, especially for 
work at the intermediate stage There is need for training in 
the plionctic mctliod of teaching languages There is need for 
more teachers acquainted with modern methods of teaching science. 

100 Such teachers, because m many eases they arc brought 
from a great distance to live in unfamiliar surroundings, and in 
other eases have heen put to great cxjicnse, must he paid more 
than it would he nccessaiy to offer to qualified residents, if such 
were available, for the same kind of wmik, and moic tlian they would 
themselves receive for the same kind of work at home The pioh- 
1cm IS to devise a means of enlisting this neeosarv aid without 
dislocating the ordinary methods of rer nut ment, without intro- 
ducing imudioiis distinctions, and without establish ing a claim 
. to superiority based upon suiicriority of pav. Tl has heen one of 
•(,he principal drawbacks of the pre‘-cnt ^erva e mode of recrnitnient 
that it has been attended by tlie-e disadvantages Some of 
features of the ser\oce system, and above all good'pay and =ecun:y 
of tenure, arc necessary if the right kind of inen aivfjromcnj^^ 

^ Ohapf/aXrjfr.pin -I'j, forr.forr/i.ii 'hlmth nialiaJjofch’f 
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be persuaded to give up-lbeir careers elsewhere. But other features 
of the service system — the umformity of its terms and of its methods 
of promotion, and the reservation of particular posts to be held 
by members of each branch of the service — are not only unnecessary 
but are unfavourable to the best use of such a corps of helpers 
from the West as Bengal needs. 

101. A body of teachers imported from the West would, in fact, 
be of greatest use if they did not have special posts reserved for 
them, but were orgamsed as a sort of head-quarters corps, ready 
to be sent wherever they were most needed, at the direction of 
the Board, and equally available for service m State or m private 
institutions. Groups among them, for example' a group of 
teachers of educational method or of physical traimng, might 
require more or less the same traimng, and therefore receive more 
or less the same salary. But some of. the members of the corps 
ought to be engaged on special terms, and some for a short penod. 
There should therefore be no such rigid uniformity in the teims of 
their appomtment as the present service system enjoins And they 
should have no claim to superiority on the ground of their higher 
p)ay , nor should they have any claim to any particular post, such 
as a prmcipalship. They should be essentially an auxihary 'corpsy 
distinct from, but supplementary to, the normal staffs of the 
schools and intermediate colleges. These desiderata imply that 
- they should not be orgamsed on the basis of the existing educa- 
tional services 

102. We recommend, therefore, the creation of a special corps 
of teachers, to be appomted on the express ground that 
(whether themselves Indians or Europeans) they can make a 
contribution of special value to the educational methods of Bengal 
owing to their traimng m, and experience of, the educational 
methods of other countries Some of them might be appomted 
for a short term, others for the whole duration of their working 
hfe. The rates of pay and (if necessary) of pension should be fixed 
in each case m view of the kind of man of woman desued The 
appomtments should of course be held under a definite guarantee 
from Government The Government of India might give mvalu- 
able aid in obtaming the right kind of candidates^, and this would 
especially be the case if other provinces should adopt the same 
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method Not only would a wasteful competition between provinces 
be avoided, but it would often be possible to arrange for transfers 
fiom one province to another. But we do not suggest that 
the Government of India should itself make the appointments, 
or maintain a corps of teachers for the whole of India In 
Bengal the Government acting through the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education should have freedom not only in 
making the appointments, but in varying their number and 
chaiacter as the needs of the educational system might demand 
In some cases there might be a stipulation that the candidates, if 
British, should have received some training m such an institution 
as the London School of Oriental Studies, oi arrangements might 
be made to pay the cost of such a course for a suitable man or 
woman In other cases a promising Indian teacher, selected because 
he had already done good work under the Board, might be 
sent to Britain or America to study m a particular training 
institution ^^Tiat is needed is the greatest possible elasticity , 
and this means a freedom m fixing the salary and conditions 
for any particular appointment such as no formal service system 
would permit 

103 The work to be done by members of the special corps would 
be fixed by the Board Many of them would be employed in 
teaching Enghsh, or the methods of teaching, or some of the more • 
neglected sciences, hke zoology, m the intermediate colleges. 
They might, in special cases, be called upon to act as head masters 
or -prmcipals, though this would not be a matter of right. Yet 
others might be lent to privately managed schools or intermediate 
colleges if these institutions applied for their services, and this 
would form a very effective way of aiding non-governmental 
colleges and schools. Others (for example a special teacher of 
phonetics or of physical instruction, brought out for a year or two) 
might pass from one intermediate college to another, spending a 
short period m each Yet others might be called upon to act as 
inspectors, or to take part m the examination of schools 

104 We beheve that a body of this kind is essential if the reorgan- 
isation of secondary and higher secondary education in Bengal 
is to be efficiently carried out But we also beheve that it must 
fail of its purpose if its members are qll of a umform type, paid m a 
uniform way, or if they are given any reason to suppose that any 
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particular posts belong to them by ligbt, or if, whatever special 
arrangements may be made with them in regard to salary, etc., 
they are encouraged to regard themselves as m any way the 
superiors of their colleagues in the ordinary teaching service whom 
they are brought out to supplement and assist. And in our judg- 
ment it is only by a frank departure fiom the service system as 
hitherto worked that these ends can be secured 

105, The educational needs of Bengal, then, can in our 
opinion best be met by a clear defimtion of two diSerent types 
of teachers who are required • mz , the great body of the ordinary 
teaching profession, who will, more and more as time goes on, be 
able to'undertake the whole or almost the whole of the work ; and 
a special corps of specially framed teachers brought in to give 
help in a variety of ways durmg a period of transition. The first 
group, forming the mam body of the profession, should be so 
organised as to render the transference of a teacher from one type 
of institution to another, possible and easy, and to place before 
every young acolyte of-the profession the possibihty of a career 
whose success will be determined only by his own abihties The 
second group should be organised with the utmost elasticity not 
as a specially privileged body, but as an auxihary corps of 
helpers with experience gained outside Bengal, whose services could 
be readily employed wherever they may be most needed But it 
must be obvious that no such system could be made to work 
satisfactorily, m regard to either group of teachers, unless all the 
schools, pubhc and private ahke, were placed under the duection 
of a central authority, fully in touch with the work of all of 
them, aware of good work wherever it was bemg carried on, 
and looked to by , every school for guidance and help, without any 
such mterference as would impair legitimate freedom 

" IX —The ai7ns of seconda7y ediccatzo7i. 

106 In order tb define more clearly the benefit which the com- 
mimity would receive from a great improvement in its secondary 
schools, we will attempt a short description of the liberal education 
which they should endeavour to provide But we hope that, in 
dbmg so, we may not be thought to underrate the distance which 
m education everywhere separates the actual from the ideal It 
is seldom the lot of a teacher to come near the achievement of 
his highest aims. rarely can a school impart to its scholars all 
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tb.it nl its licst- a liberal cducatiou implies But by unselfisbness 
patience a teacher becomes the chamiel Ihiough which his 
pupiK learn more than he dared liope to give And, with the help 
of a right, spirit among its governors and stafi, a school, even though 
hampered by lack o£ means, may communicate in the simplest 
foim but nevertheless vith great po\\cr over mind and character the 
es‘-ential fjualities of a good education 

lo7 Such an education should be given under conditions favoin- 
able to the health of the pupils Their bodies should be developed 
and trained by systematic and vigorous cxeicise Then eyes should 
be trained to see their cars to hear, vith quick and sure disciimina- 
tion. Ihcir ‘^ense of beauty should be awakened, and they should 
be taught to express it by music and by movement, and through 
line and coloui Their hands should be tiamed to skilful use 
Their will should be kindled bj'an ideal and haidencd by a discipline 
enioimng self-control They should leain to expiess themselves 
accurately and simply m their mother tongue and, m India? 
in English also Thiough mathematics, they should learn the 
relations of forms and of numbers Through history and hteia- 
ture they should learn something of the records of the past ; what^ 
the human race (and not least then fellow^-countrymen) have 
achieved; and how the great poets and sages have interpreted 
the experience of life Their education should further demand 
from them some study of nature and should set them in the way 
of lealising both the amount and the equality of evidence which a 
valid induction requires Besides this it should open windows 
in their mind, so that they may see wide perspectives of history 
and of human thought But it should also, by the enforcement 
of accuracy and steady work, teach them by what toil and 
patience men have to make then* way along the road to truth 
Above all, the education should endeavour to give them, by such 
methods and influences as it is free to use, a sure hold upon the 
principles of right and wnong and should teach them to apply those 
principles in their conduct Thus its chief work is to enhghten and 
practise the conscience, both the moral conscience and the intel- 
lectual And, through the activities of corporate hfe in the school, 
it should give the pupils experience in bearing responsibihty, in 
orgamsation, and in working with others for public ends, whether m 
leadership or in submission to the common will. 

H 2 
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108 When however we pass in review the present state of 
secondary education in Bengal, we are compelled regretfully to 
. acknowledge that very few of the schools are giving even the bare 
essentials of a hberal education. In the great majority of them, ^ 
physique and health are neglected , there is no traimng of the 
hand , the study of nature is practically ignored , the aesthetic 
and emotional sides of a boy’s nature are disregarded , corporate 
bfe IS meagre traimng through responsibihty is generally 
undeveloped , httle guidance is given as to right and wrong ; 
methods of class teaching aie crude and clumsy. In most schools 
Enghsh, the vernacular, mathematics, history are badly taught 
Such a state of things mjui’es the mterests of all the boys 
whether they are gomg forward to the Umveisity or not It is 

hurtful to the whole co mmuni ty, which suffers from the failure of 
the schools to develope and tram the powers of the younger 
generation. And the mischief is not lessened by the flux of time- 
On the contrary, apart from the efforts of exceptionally gifted 
men and women, it tends to deteriorate under the difficulties caused 
by, increasing numbers of pupils in the schools and by the 
inexperience of the teachers Four-fifths of the members of the 
staffs have nothmg better to gmde them in theu work than 
recollections of the methods which were employed when they 
themselves were boys at school. We are thus diiven to the 
conclusion that the madequacy of the great majority of the 
secondary schools injures the University and is one of the gravest 
defects in the educational system of Bengal 

109 But the task of'reformmg the hundreds of high schools from 
which the Umversity draws its students within the area of Bengal 
will be enormous and necessarily slow. We propose that the 
difficulty should be met by bringing it withm manageable limits. 
This can be done by furmshing the Presidency with what it does 
not at present possess, and badly needs, a system of higher secondary 
education. To provide such a system would not be unduly expen- 
sive The establishment of the new institutions, bearing the name 
of intermediate colleges, need not occupy more than five years. 
At the end of that time the Umversity would' be surrounded 
by a cucle of efficient higher secondary institutions from which 
it would draw (with mmor exceptions) the whole body of its 
students. 
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11<>. Tlungli “Sir'll .1 remodelling and dcvelopmcnL oi higher 
?erondaiv eduralion m Ikmgal would cnlad the giving up of the 
imermo<liaiC ela‘=‘^es now undci lis nnmediale jui isdiclion, the 
rmvei‘'ily would gicatly gain by the change. In t.hc couisc of its 
nd\anrc and natural growih the Uni\ci‘'ity of Calcutta has passed 
Through the same experience as many of the univcisitics of the 
West Foi a long time it has had pcifoicc to undeilakc, as part 
01 Its duty, woik which is piopci not. to a university but to higher 
seeonilary schools At lust this was inc\ liable because theie 
were no otliei institutions to which tlie caie of this preliminary 
1 laming could be assigned Dut as tlic dcpailmciits of inoie 

advanced teaching, which aic its pieiogativc and tine concern, 
have grown and dc\ch)])cd the elemental y com ses picfixcd to them 
ha\ c grarlunllv become majipiopinite to the oigainsation of the 
Viinersity What was at first a convenience has become an 
anachionisin. The nioie fully the Uiiivcisity enters upon its right 
pioMiicc m liighci education, the moic anomalous docs this appen- 
dage of element aiy classes become. This has been the expeiicnce 
of many universities m the West, and the University of Calcutta 
has now' reached the stage at which its mtiodiictoiy (oi as they 
are called, its intermediate) com ses may wisely be discarded and 
be allowed to pass into the splieic of higher secondary education 
To this they fitty Ircloiig, because of the age of the students con- 
cerned, the standard of attainment wdnch they have reached, and 
the kind of teaching and guidance Avhich they require 

111. The cstabhshirrent of the system of irrtermedrate colleges 
Avhich w'e shall propose in the next chapter would furnish Bengal 
for the first time with opportunities of higher secondary education 
adapted to the needs of industry, commerce and agriculture as 
well as of professional callings, and would increase the wealth 
of the Presidency by enhancing the intellectual vigour of 
the ehte of the using generation and their power of imtiative. 
It would thus in due time lessen the burden of poverty which 
now weighs upon the educated classes. Prospects of well-patd 
and responsible employment would improve. The congestion 
caused by the concentration of ability upon a too restricted 
number of careers would be relieved. The mischief which is 
being done by unsmtable forms of teaching and by a not less 
unsuitable method of examination would be checked at one of 
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tlie most critical points in a student’s course. The University, 
released from the responsibility of giving instruction to boys still 
immature for the training which it is the true function of a umver- 
sity to provide, would find its growth no longer hampered by 
inappropriate duties and would be free to seize the great opportu- 
nities which he open before it. 

112 The establishment of mtermediate colleges, giving higher 
secondary education under sound conditions of sta ffin g and 
eqmpment, would bring a new and powerful agency for improvement 
mto the educational system of Bengal. For the first time a 
good standard of school teachmg would be conspicuously set up. 
And it would be planted at the place in the system from which 
it would exert the greatest influence. The coiporate hfe, class 
disciphne and teachmg methods of the intermediate colleges would, 
if the latter were strongly staffed and adequately equipped, diffuse 
gradually throughout the province a new and more exactmg view 
of what a secondary school should be and do. Those secondary 
schools which are already good would enjoy mcreasmg pubhc 
appi eolation Parents, seemg what the new intermediate colleges’ 
did for their older sons, would ask that the high schools should 
be improved m order that the younger boys also might enjoy 
the benefit of better teachmg and of healthier conditions of 
school life. Governing bodies of secondary schools would realise 
that new standards were coming mto vogue. The leaven of new 
educational ideas would be at work throughout the cultivated 
classes m Bengal and would affect the outlook of other sections 
of the community, indirectly with benefit to the primary schools. 
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The Intermediate Colleges. 

I. 

1. In the last chapter we have argued that the right develop- 
ment of university work demands a reorganisation of higher second- 
ary education ; and that for this purpose it is necessary that the 
work now done in the mtermediate classes of the Umversity should 
be transferred to institutions of a new type, to be known as mter 
mediate colleges, to be organised and conducted accordmg to the 
methods appropriate for school work, to be distributed over every 
part of Bengal, and to be placed under the same general direction 
as the high English schools. This change is not only necessary as 
a means of providing more adequate preparation for umversity 
work for those of the students m the intermediate classes who will 
proceed to degree courses , it is still more necessary to meet the 
needs of those who will go no further than the mtermediate stage 
and who require more carefully differentiated courses of study 
than^are now offered to them. It is necessary for yet a third reason, 
as the best practical means of reheving the congestion caused by 
the crowding of young and immature students into Calcutta, and 
of helping to nutigate the evils and dangers which result from 
this, and which we have described m Chapter XIX. 

2. For these ^reasons we regard the proposals to institute mter- 
mediate colleges as the very pivot of our whole scheme of reform ; 
and we therefore propose, m the present chapter, to explain the work 
which the intermediate colleges ought to undertake, m fuUer detail 
than the plan of the last chapter permitted 

3. We have already discussed the orgamsation of the teaching 
staffs both for the high schools and the mtermediate colleges, and 
shown that the ref orms which seem to be demanded by the circum- 
stances can, in our ]udgment, only be carried out under the admin- 
istration of a central authority which will exercise supervisory 
powers over both public and private institutions, whether hig^ 
schools or mtermediate colleges. In our judgment it is esse 

( 95 ) 
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that, at any rate during the next few years, the great majority of 
the intermediate colleges should be provided and directly controlled 
by the central authority, partly because their cost^ will be so 
substantial that it is unhkely that private bodies will be able to 
make themselves financially responsible, at any rate for more than 
a part of the cost ; but mainly because the character of the work 
to be done by the new institutions is of such vital importance, and 
needs such careful guidance, that until they are well estabhshed 
and sound traditions have been formed, the policy and curricula 
should be directed by an efficient central body. At the same time 
we regard it asymportant that every intermediate college should 
have a local committee of management, mcluding the prmcipal 
and some of the teachers. This committee could make recom- 
mendations to the central authority, and it might in time be 
allowed an increasing freedom of action m certain dnections 
• — — 4. The first problem which must face the orgamsers of the new 
system is the way in which the proposed intermediate colleges 
are to be brought into existence, and their relations with the 
existing high schools, as well as with those colleges of the University 
in which intermediate work is now carried on As will have been 
“"■made clear in the last chapter, we attach great importance to the 
creation of a close Lmk between the new institutions and the high 
schools ; only so will the influence of the mteimediate colleges m 
developing improved methods of teaching be fully felt in tbe schools. ' 
But we are compelled to discard the proposal put forward by many 
of our correspondents,^ that all high schools should be encouraged 
to undertake mtermediate work. Many of them already do then 
existing work so inefficiently that such a change would do more 
harm than good. 

o It will not be possible, m orgamsmg the new system, to 
follow any single uniform plan The attempt to secure a logical 
umforrmty of method seems to us to foim the mam defect of the 
interestmg proposals worked out in a memorandum suKuntted fio us. 
on behalf of a group of reformers, by the Rev Garfield Wilhams ® 
The essence of these proposals is that the two top classes of the 
present high'school course should be removed from the high schools 


^ See below. Section X, paras 68-61 

“ See Chapter XU and answers to Question S passun 

® General Memoranda, pages 453-477 , see especially pages 466-469. 
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and combmed Mitli the two years of the intermediate course m a 
new type of mstitntion. We recognise that such a scheme, if it 
were practicable, would have many advantages , in particular it 
would secure that the boys would be kept under the same direction 
long enough to render possible the creation of a real corporate s^iint, 
and the exercise of a strong influence over mmd and character. 
Where such an arrangement is practicable, it might well be adopted, 
and the regulations governing the mtermediate colleges should be 
so framed as not to preclude it. But as a method to be uniformly 
adopted it is qmte inapphcable to the conditions existmg m Bengal. 
It would imply that all the high schools, except the few which were 
qualified to undertake the higher work, would be deprived of their 
two top classes , ’'and that the new institutions which must be pro- 
^^ded would have to be designed so as to accommodate far more 
than twice the numbers now included m the intermediate classes. 
This would form so serious an addition to the difficulty of an already 
difficult problem that the adoption of a umform pohcy of such a 
kind would probably make any efiective adv-ance impossible. 

6 The very important reform which we recommend can, indeed, 
only be effected if due regard is paid to the conditions already 
existing in Bengal Au analysis of these conditions shows that 
there are various ways in which mtermediate traimng of the kmd 
required by our scheme can be provided. All these methods must 
be simultaneously used, and the conditions existmg in each district 
ought to determine which method will afford the most approprig,te 
mode of meetmg its needs. 

7. The first method is the addition to a few selected high schools 
— mainly but not exclusively Government schools — of a higher 
department deahng with the intermediate work. Where this method 
IS adopted, the top classes m the existmg curriculum should be 
attached to the proposed higher department, and have the 
advantage of receiving some of their mstruction from the teachers 
engaged m the mtermediate work, the lower classes bemg possibly 
separately orgamsed. This arrangement would, m iiarticular, 
facihtate the provision of mstruction in elementa:^ science for the 
two top classes of the present high-school course. But the 
utmost care must be taken to ensure that no school is permitted 
to undertake this work unless it possesses, or can be provided 
with, adequate buildmgs, staff and eqmpment. In any case. 
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substantial additional subsidies from public funds will be necessary 
to enable even tbe best schools to undertake the new work. 

8. The second method is to reorgamse and utilise the existing 
second-grade colleges. Only seven second-grade colleges survive 
in Bengal. All are closely associated with high schools from which 
they have sprung ; and it would be easy for them, as part of the 
necessary rearrangement of their organisation, to link the top 
classes of these schools with the work of the new type. All would 
need substantial subsidies to enable them to carry on their work 
according to the plan and method which our scheme contemplates, 
and which will be more fully described below. 

9. The third method is to create at convement centres new 
mstitutions specially designed for this work, and limited to it. 
Some mtermediate colleges of this type will undoubtedly be required. 
Colleges of this type would, as a rule, provide a greater variety 
of the special courses described below , and it is hkely that they 
will be most needed m Calcutta, m Dacca, and m close proximity 
to the more highly developed of the mufassal colleges 

10. At present the great majority of the intermediate students 
are taught m the first-grade colleges ; and it is of the first importance 
to consider what will be the effect of our scheme upon these colleges, 
and what is to be done with the students now mcluded in them 
intermediate classes These questions will be more fully discussed 
m-later chapters.^ In our judgment many of these colleges, espec- 
ially m the mufassal, will m the long run find it most to them 
advantage, and to that of the community, that they should devote 
themselves to intermediate work ; and we hope that, at the earhest 
possible date, they wiU be enabled to make a wise choice between the 
two alternatives, that of devotmg themselves wholly to intermediate 
work, and that of concentrating aU them resources upon degree 
work Not until this decision has been reached will the educational 
system of Bengal be brought mto an efficient and orderly condition. 
At the same time we recogmse that there must be a period of 
transition while the necessary readjustments are being made, and 
that it must be impracticable to withdraw suddenly all the students 
in the intermediate stage, even from those colleges which mtend 
to devote themselves wholly to umversity work It^Tiile, therefore, 

1 See Chapter XXXIV, paras 121-124 and 141, for the Calcutta colleges, and 
Chapter XXXV, para 46 for the mufassal colleges 
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wc consider it to be educniionnlly undc.sirnble ilinfc liigher-.secondary 
(or inlenncdinte) work should be carried on in the same buildmgs^ 
and by the same stnti as skictly university woik, we iccognise 
ilia I it will be necessary foi a time — we hope for no long time — 
to continue the intermediate work in these colleges alongside- 
of the degree work, until t.hcy arc ready either to abandon this- 
work or to devote themselves wholly to it. But it is important 
that, from the earliest possible moment, this part of the work of 
thc^c college.'^ should be brought under t.he control and regulation 
of the new authority for higher secondary education, and that they 
should be required to fulfil the conditions laid do^vn for intermediate 
colleges in regard to size of clas.ses, etc. To enable them to do 
thi^^ it will be ncccssar}* to give them financial aid. 

11. It IS of course, e'^scntial for a discussion of the scheme that 
we should form a tiu-stworthy c.stimatc of the cost, both initial 
and recurring, of working the numcioiis intermediate colleges 
whose institution we advocate This will depend in part upon the 
extent to which it will be possible to utilise existing mstitutions.. 
a point upon which we have no means of judging But it must 
depend m an even gicater degree upon the character of the insti’uc- 
tioii to be given and it is, accordingly, to that theme that we must- 
next turn. 

II. 

12. The intermediate college must be regarded as fulfilling 
a double purpose. In the first place, it must provide a traimng 
such as will qualify its students for admission to the Umversity^ 
in all its faculties, or into other mstitutions for higheror technology 
ical traimng In the second place, it must provide a traimng 
smtable for students who, after completing their course, will proceed 
direct into various practical occupations. As the system developes- 
we should expect to find an increasing number of students entering 
upon the intermediate com’se solely with a view to preparmg them- 
selves for various practical careers. 

13. These two categories, however, though their needs must 
be kept in mind, ought not to be too sharply difierentiated from 
one another. The boy who has just completed the general high school 
course and passed the high school examination cannot fairly be 
required to have made up his mind whether he will proceed to a um- 
versity course or not He does not yet clearly know what pos- 
sibilities are open to him , and, in Bengal beyond aU other countries. 
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■thie tradition that a university career is the right and natural one for 
all boys of ability and ambition is too deeply rooted to tnaXe it 
reasonable to expect that a boy will choose a course of study which 17111 
•definitely exclude him from the Umversity. The experience of the 
‘ B ' 'and ‘ C " cours^s m the high schools^ is generally regarded as 
showmg that carefully devised schemes of study aie likely to fail 
nnless they give access to a 'umversity career. While, therefore, 
the courses of the intermediate colleges ought to be so diffeien- 
tiated as to meet the needs of students of many different 
types, they ought not to be sharply differentiated into umver- 
sity and non-umversity com*ses. So far as may be, every 
-alternative course of study should represent a possible Ime of 
approach to umversity woik ; and the examination should be so 
designed that the umversity will accept it (under certain defined 
•conditions) as admitting the successful candidate to its courses m 
one or another faculty 

14 This IS the less impracticable because, whatever career the 
student is ultimately to follow, one of the primary functions of 
the intermediate college must be to give hmi, so far as the limits of 
tune permit, a sound liberal education, such as he cannot now get 
from most of the high schools, and vnll not be able to get, however 
lapidly the reform of the high schools may proceed, for many 
years to come It will be a tiaimng specialised in some degree in 
view of his future career, as even the present intermediate course 
IS, despite its defects But it must also be a liberal trammg, and 
the " vocational ' element in it must be subordinate to this If 
■the" mtermediate course is thus conceived, it ought to be natural 
for the Umversity to accept any form of it , for even though some 
forms of it may be materially influenced by the needs olparticular 
professions, a modern umversity is a great nest of professional 
schools , and so long as the prehmmary trammg for a piofessional 
caieer is not too narrowly techmcal, but uses the subjects of pro- 
fessional mterest as the means offa liberal education, an enlightened 
and modern umversity should readily accept it, if it is satisfied that 
the course, and the examination which concludes it, meet the 
needs of its- own schemes of trammg. 

15. We recommend, therefore, that the com’ses in the interme- 
diate colleges should be so designed as m every case to give admission 


* See Chapter VIIL para 48. 
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(i{ the cxnininntion n( the end of flic com sc is successfully passed) 
lo the Univeisily. though not necessarily to every Faculty of the 
University. Thus one group of subjects would bo specially suitable 
for admission to the Faculty of Aits, another to the Faculty of 
vScicncc. another to the Facult}* of ^Medicine, another to the Faculty 
of Engineering, anothci to the Faculty of Commerce oi of Agiicul- 
ture. At the same time vc .should legiet any undue rigidity 
in the qualifications required for admission to various Faculties ^ 

16. At present the intermediate course is diflcientiated into 
two distinct branches, arts and science , but, as we have seen, the 
distinction lictwcen them is in some eases vciy slight indeed Since 
we contemplate provision for a gieat variety of different groupings 
of subjects, none of which will be either purely arts or purely 
.science, we suggest that this distinction should be abandoned ; 
and that a single examination, with a single name, but with a 
considerable variety of forms, slioiild end the course “ 

17. One of the most fundamental distinctions between the 
intermediate college and the present intermediate classes must be 
that the intermediate college use the methods of a good school, 
in classes of reasonable size wherein question and answer will be 
possible rather than the methods of the mass-lecture The maxi- 
mum size for a school class at the top of the high school is fixed 
by university regulations at 50 This is too large for the greater 
part of the teaching work of a well-organised school ; in especial 

"^a single teacher cannot supervise practical linguistic drill or 
practical science in a class of anything like this size ^ On the 
other hand, there are parts of subjects m which a class of this size, 
or even larger, can be qmte efficiently handled. We recommend 
that variation m the .size of classes should be provided 
for, and that small cla.sses of 30 or less .should be insisted 
on in all parts of the teaching in which it is essential 
that each pupil should daily receive individual attention In 

^ Thus Btudcnls who had taken at the intcrracdiato stage a course not normally recog- 
nised as admitting to the Faculty they desired to enter should bo aflorded facilities for 
takmg subsequently any necessary subjects they might have omitted 

It is worth noting that tho distinction bcli\ccn the intermediate in arts and the 
intermediate m science is not drawn m some other universities, for o\amplo in Allahabad , 
and the abandonment of the distmction in the case of Calcutta has been already recom- 
mended by the Committee of sixteen. 

® Even the oxistmg regulations of the Umvorsity for practical work m mtc'' 
classes proscribe a maximum of 20. , . 
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£ome parts of several subjects these smaller classes might be 
grouped together The question of the size and grouping of 
classes is important, because it must necessarily affect deeply the 
cost of staffing these colleges. There is one great difference in 
regard to staff between the intermediate college and the high schooh 
The high school teacher need not be, and in some ways ought 
not to be, purely a speciahst ; in the intermediate colleges* some, 
:at any rate, of the teachers must necessarily be specialists. And 
this, again, must increase the cost of adequately staffing these 
colleges But any detailed analysis of the teaching staff which will 
he required must depend upon the plan of the curriculum. 

III. 

18. Since a primary aim of the course in the intermediate 
college is to give the student a hbei al education, there must be a 
common element m all forms which this course may assume. And 
"the most essential part of this common element must obviously 
be a training in the media of self-expression, and of exact and clear 
-thinking. This is, of comse, the primary purpose of liugmstic 
traimug ; and the educated Bengali boy, who has to be bilingual, 
must be given a sound traming m the use of at least two languages — 
his mother tongue and Enghsh. 

19. But the teaching in languages, and especially m Enghsh, 
must be far more practical than it has hitherto been. It 
must not consist m learning by heart mmute commentaries 
•on prescribed selections from the classical English ht^ratuie. The 
student must learn to read modern Enghsh easily , and therefore, 
while he may rightly study with care a few selected books chosen 
for the purity and directness of their style, he must also be expected 
to read somewhat widely. Next, he must be able to -write English 
vuth clarity and precision , and therefore he must have constant 
practice m makmg precis, and in composmg essays, and he must 
receive constant and competent criticism of the work which he 
does Einally he must be able to speak Enghsh easily and correctly ; 
und therefore he must be practised m reading aloud, and in speaking ; 
and since the spoken use of a foreign tongue is difficult, it is 
■desirable that he should be trained -with the help of phonetic ' 
methods All this mvolves teachmg in relatively small classes 
It involves, also, the employment of teachers who have not only 
Jin easy mastery of the language, but a knowledge of modern 
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linguistic metliods. Manifestly it would be to the advantage of 
tbe students that tbe teaching should be, as far as possible, in 
the hands of English teachers. It is partly m view of this need 
that we have been led to make the Tecommendations regarding the 
enlistment of a special corps of teachers which will be found in 
the last chapter. 

20. The provision of adequate teaching in Enghsh, on such 
a plan as we have outlined, would demand a considerable expendi- 
ture of time. The authorities of Serampore CoUege, who speak 
from an intimate knowledge both of school and college work, suggest^ 
in the very fuU and interesting memorandum^ which they have 
submitted on the organisation of this sort of work, that eleven 
periods a week — ^that is, one period on Saturday and two on every 
other day — would be necessary for the purpose. We are inchned 
to think that this is unduly high , and that, provided the classes 
are small and the teaching efl&cient, eight periods m the first year and 
SIX m the second might very well suffice to ensure that the student 
possessed a real mastery of the language. Certainly his knowledge 
would be incomparably more efficient than it iiow is at the end 
of the intermediate stage , and his equipment, whether for umversity 
courses or for an immediate entry into practical life, would be 
proportionately better. 

2J. We attach great importance to the systematic study of the 
vernacular at this stage,^ not only for its own sake, but as a means 
to clear thinking. The student should read some of the best work 
in modern Bengah or other vernacular, and be given practice both in 
composition and in clear and correct speech. Three periods a week, 
under competent teacheis, would be sufficient for this purpose. 

22 The only other subject which would seem to have a claim 
to be made generally compulsory in the intermediate stage is 
mathematics. But the only valid reason for such a claim is that 
- the rmmmum standard of mathematical work required in the 
matriculation exarmnation is insufficient for the purposes of a 
general education. jWe agree that this is at present the case. 
But we see no reason why it should continue to be so lilany 
■of the schools have already shown that they can reach a much higher 
standard ; this is demonstrated by the facts that about half of 


^ Gcnornl Memoranda, page 333 
“ Chai ttr X\ il 
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the candidates in the' matriculation examination take additional 
mathematics, and that the average mark of all candidates in 1917 
■was no less than 61 2 per cent. It therefore seems practicable, 
even before any general improvement of the high schools has been 
effected, to raise the minimum standard demanded for adnnssion 
to intermediate couises We recommend that this should be done , 
and that, consequently, mathematics should not be a compulsory 
"subject for all students in the intermediate stage, though it would 
nf course form a necessary element in many of the alternative 
courses which we shall propose 

" 23 Enghsh and vernacular would thus be the only umversally 

compulsory subjects for all students in the mtermediate colleges 
We have next to consider how the remainder of the course of study 
should be planned, (a) for students who propose to proceed to the 
ordinary umversity courses in arts and science, and (&) for students 
who ■wish to qualify themselves for various professional careers 
It IS obviously impossible for us to define with exactitude the 
elements in the curriculum for aU these pui^oses ^ That must be 
the duty of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
when constituted, actmg ■with the ad’wice of .the umversities , but 
we hope that the Board will allow to each college a considerable 
latitude in the arrangement of its curriculum and of its time-table. 
It will be enough for our immediate purpose if we indicate m general 
terms the range of subjects which it would be desu'able to include 
' for -Various purposes. '' 

24. Taking first the needs of students preparmg themselves 
for degree courses m arts, we would urge the importance of securing 
that before en-trance to the Universi'ty they should have obtained 
some insight into the methods of natural science" We have al- 
ready recommended that an element of natural science should be 
included in the high school course. But we lecogmse that m vjew 
of the difficulty of obtaming a' suffi.cient supply of weU-qualified 
teachers in this subject, it wiU be but slowly that this recommend- 
ation can be given practical effect Until, in the judgment of 
the Boaid, the introduction of science into the high school com’se 
has been effectively earned out we think that all arts students m 
the mtermediate stage should receive an mtroduction to science, 
durmg at least one year , though the course m this subject need not 

^ For tentative suggestions as to courses of study in the intermediate colleges see 
the volume of appendices to this report 
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be unifoini m fill colleges, and need noC be included in ta centrally 
OTg.Mii-cd examination When science icaclung has become general 
and erneicnl in the high ‘schools, it need no longer be made compiil- 
.‘^orv foi arts .studcnls in the intermediate stage 

2.) The cour.^c of a .student who is looking foinard to an arts 
dcgicc ought also to include, if it be at all possible, some knowledge 
of historv an introduction to sj’^stematic geography, a course in 
English literature and liteiary criticism (as distinct from the 
practical studv of the language, nliich will be common to all 
‘students), and .i discipline in .at least one of the ‘reasoning’ 
sulGcct‘= — logic econonnes oi mathem.atics To include all these 
‘-ubjccts in a single course would obviously be impracticable , 
but the opportunity of studying each of thorn should be open 
t n even* student of this type 

2G But we have as yet left out of our reckoning another subject 
or very great importance — the study of oriental classical languages 
Under the existing system every student is required to have pre- 
‘'Cnted a classical language in the m.atriculation examination We 
have already recoimnended^ that this rcqmrement should no longer 
be enforced upon all students taking the high school examination, 
which mil in our scheme take the place of the present matriculation. 
The question therefore arises whether the requirement of a classical 
course should be transferred from the high school to the inter- 
mediate stage This is a question upon which the determining 
voice must necessarily rest with the umversities, when they decide 
upon what conditions they will admit students to then? courses. 
If the umversities reqmre every student to have taken a classical 
language as a condition of admission to degree courses in arts, 
then, manifestly, a classical course must be a necessary element 
in the intermediate stage for all students aiming at degrees in 
aits On the other hand, the University may decide that this 
reqmrement can be dispensed with, or need only be exacted from 
those students who intend to follow courses of particular types 
The only way of providing against all possibilities is to include 
the classical languages among a hst of subjects from which a choice 
should be made We think it would be practicable to demand 
from the student at this stage four subjects in addition to those 
already defined And we recommend that these four subjects 
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should be chosen from a hst including (l)'a classical language, 
(2) history ; (3) geography ; (4) English literature ; (5) logic , (6) 
economics , (7) mathematics. Not all these alternatives need, ol 
course, be offered in all intermediate colleges ; and if the University 
should insist upon a classical language in all cases, the range of 
free choice would be in fact restricted to three subjects But 
greater freedom might be regained _ if or when natural scien9e 
ceased to be compulsory for arts students at the intermediate 
stage 

27. Our attention has been directed by many witnesses and 
correspondents to the heavy burden under which Bengali-speakmg 
Musalman students now labour, owing to the large number of 
languages they are compelled to study, because of the reqmremeiits 
of the umversities on the one hand, and the religious and social 
demands of their commumty on the other. ^ In view of these 
difficulties, and on the recommendation of many leading Musalmans, 
we are prepared to advise that if an oriental classical language 
(Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic or Persian) is j)resciibed, either as a com- 

. pulsory or as an optional subject, Muslim students who do not 
present Urdu as their vernacular should be permitted to take 
this language in lieu of one of those named ^ 

28. But in whatever way the problem of the classical language 
IS dealt with, we recogmse that the comse which we have defined 
IS wide in its range. It would be an impossible course if it were 
to be conducted by the present methods of mass-lectuies. Yet, 
as things now are, all the elements m it seem to us to be indispen- 
sable And/ we beheve that aU can be dealt with on a well-organ- 
ised system of class-teaching , especially as all the elements in 
the course need not be, and ought not to be, treated as equal in 
weight, and some of them might perhaps be taken only in a single 
year If we allow for twenty-eight periods in the week, there wiU, 
in fact, be room for an adequate treatment of the whole gioup o^, 
studies defined But the course is undoubtedly wider m its range 
tiian is ideally desirable at this stage in a student’s development , 
and we hope that, as the high schools improve, it will become 
possible to reduce the range, and therefore to increase the depth, 
of the intermediate course. 


^ See Chapter VI , see also Chapter XLI, para 26 ad fin 
- Chapter XLI, para 25 
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!20. The ''liulcnl, ^bo intciubs to proceed to a science coiu se m 
the Univcr<^ily ought to take at least tA\o science subjects — matlie- 
inatic< and a full trcatincnt of geography should also be included 
among the list fioin y Inch he might select. It would be well that 
he should, for cultural purposes, take also a course duiing at least 
one year in literature history oi economics, without having to 
undergo examination in it In view of the necessity of his spend- 
ing a con‘=iderable amount of time in the laboiatoiies, the weight of 
his course would be at least equivalent to that which we have 
suggested for the arts student It would also give him a solid 
ba‘'i^ of general knowledge 

IV. 

.30 AVe have next to considei the needs of students -^vho may 
desire to proceed to professional tiaining, and for that pm’pose 
to enter one of the professional colleges, which prepare candidates 
for profe'jsional degices of the university, or other professional 
<]uabfications in medicine or engmceiing oi, in the future^ 
in agricultuie . the needs of courses in scientific technology would 
probalrly be fully met by the kind of course we have suggested 
for science students 

31 The needs and requirements of the professional courses in 
medicine are dealt wutli elsewdicre ^ But it is plain that a student 
w’ho had taken the intermediate course on such lines as we have 
suggested for the science group would be far better qualified to 
enter upon a medical training than most students now are, specially 
because he would have' a moie adequate knowledge of English 
'SVe do not, howevei, beheve that it would be possible to provide, 
in all the intermediate colleges, or in any large number of them, 
the full equipment necessary to cover the whole range of the prelim- 
inaiy scientific examination of the medical degree course , nor do 
we think that, in view of the present condition of secondary educa- 
tion in Bengal, the whole of this range could be covered, by more 
than a few exceptional students, alongside of the necessary elements 
in the intermediate course, mthm the two years which we have 
assigned for the intermediate curriculum. We thmk, however, 
that an attempt should be made, as an experiment, to provide 
the necessary teaching at a few colleges, one ot two in Calcutta, 
one at Dacca, one m Western Bengal, perhaps at Bankura, and 


I 2 


^ See Chapters XXIII and XLIV. 
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one m Northern Bengal, possibly at Eangpui' or Kajshahi Some 
students m these colleges might be able to cover the whole 
of the work m two years ; others, after talcing the intermediate 
exammation at the end of the two years' course, might then pioceed 
to the pre limin ary scientific exammation at the end of a tim’d year 
But it would obviously be impossible to limit the entries to the medical 
colleges to those students who had attended those intermediate 
colleges which provided teachmg m all' the subjects required. 
Students who had taken the mtermediate com’se in other colleges 
would therefore have to be otherwise proAuded for, either by admis- 
sion to a third year's course m these special colleges, or by special 
ariangements made in the umversities to which the medical colleges , 
were attached, for the provision of special instruction either m their 
own or in coUege laboratories. 

32, One material advantage which would result fiom the 
organisation of a few mteimediate colleges to provide for the special 
needs of medical students would be that ,the medical schools, 
(as distinct from the medical colleges) whose students aie prepaied 
- not for a degree, but for the hcentiateship, gianted by the State 
Medical Faculty of Bengal, would be piovided with better-tramed 
'entrants, and saved from the necessity of providing training m the 
prelimmary scientific studies , a necessity which places docilities 
in the way of the much-needed expansion of medical- tiaimng of 
this type In any case it is obvious that one of the alternative 
courses of study ofiered m the intermediate colleges should be, so 
"far as possible, adapted to the needs of intending medical students. 
In the drafting of this course the Board, should take the advice of 
medical men , and the medical colleges and schools might reasonably 
make such special -allowance as seemed possible for students who 
took this course. We hesitate to put forwaifi very precise re- 
commendations on this subject, which should be dealt with by 
the Boaid, m consultation with the medical authoiities, and with 
leference to the general development ' of secondary and higher 
secondaiy -education. But we feel that the oigamsatiou of the 
mteimediate colleges, once it is established, ought to be utilised to 
the fullest possible extent for the pmpose of affording an adequate 
prehmmary training foi medical men. 

33 It IS obvious that a special group of com’sCs should be 
designed for students mtending to undertake the.career of engineering 
either diiectly, oi after a course at Sibjiur or other institution 
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for training in engineering.^ This course should include mathematics 
at a high standard, with chemistry, physics and mechanical drawmg. 
Such a course would, we believe, not only prepare the student to 
take advantage of the regular course of study m • engineering, it 
would be welcomed by the railway companies and other great 
engineering firms, many of which would probably be prepared to 
take students thus tramed directly into their employment, or into 
a period of apprentice-traimng. 

V. 

34. In another chapter^ we have shown that while Bengal 
has need of a certam number of highly trained agricultural experts, 
the number of such men who can find adequate employment is 
likely for many years, and perhaps always, to be small But the 
educational system ought to be able to render services on a far 
larger, though less ambitious, scale than would ever be possible 
through the production of highly trained graduates. We beheve 
there is need for men with a much less complete and scientific train- 
ing than that which ought to be repr^ented by a degree course. 
Zamindars who wish to understand the management of their own 
estates, and the agents who work for them, and the admimstrative 
officers of rural co-operative societies or district boards, and, 
perhaps, some of the teachers in rural schools, need a kind of 
traimng far less elaborate than a full degree course, such as is 
outhned m Chapter XLVII ; and the kmd of traimiig which they 
need might very well be provided for them m some of the interme- 
diate colleges m rural districts, especially m the neighbourhood of 
experimental and demonstration farms. 

35 A course smtable for these purposes might include chemistry, 
botany, land-surveying, an introduction to the principles of 
agriculture sufficient to enable the student to follow with intelli- 
gence the work of the research stations and the experimental farms * 
and alongside of these some training m book-keeping. Mr. Coyajee 
has pointed out® that such a course would practically correspond 
to the ‘short course ' in agriculture given at the University 
College of North Wales. A man thus equipped would he ot 


^ Chapt<jrZLVL 

* Chapter 'XXV ; f-ee aho Chapter XLVIT 
^ General Memoranda, page 306. 
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great use to a zammdar or a co-operative society , and an inter- 
mediate course planned on these Imes might very properly be 
accepted by the Umversity as a qualification for admission either 
to its courses in agriculture, or to its ordmary scientific course , so 
that the student who had taken it, while prepared to undertake 
certain kinds of agricultm’al work, or to pass into an agricultural 
" college, would not be excluded from university courses Here, 
agam Ave hesitate to lay down very defimte recommendations ; 
but we feel convinced that the mtermediate colleges can be made 
of genume service to the agricultm'al development of Bengal 

VI 

36. A large proportion of the teachers m the high schools of 
Bengal enter the teaching profession immediately after passing 
(or, in many cases, failing at) the mtermediate examination Under 
existmg conditions these students, during their undergraduate 
course, receive no kmd of direct preparation for this career , there 
is no means of ensurmg that they have studied the subjects they 
will have to teach , and m nine cases out of ten their only experi- 
ence of the nature and aims of school work is that which they ha^e 
derived fiom their own attendance at inefficient schools. 

37. It IS of -vital importance that teachers of this class should 
receive a better traimng than they have hitherto received, and we 
believe that it wiU be within the power of the mtermediate colleges - 
to afford such a training. In the first place it is obvious that 
the more thorough and practical knowledge of Enghsh which the 
students obtain m these colleges will be of the highest value to 
them, especially if they receive some traimng m phonetic methods ; 
while the more careful cultivation of the vernacular which should 
be a featme of the new mtermediate colleges will be very helpful. 
The course, as a whole, will be specially useful for this purpose, 
because it can readily be made to include all the prmcipal 
subjects m the school curriculum. To this we would add an 
introduction, not too pretentious m character, to the art of edu- 
cation ; it would count as an alternative to logic and economics 
This might involve at most one or two lessons a week, illustrated, 
by occasional visits to the best available high schools m the 
neighbourhood and by a certam amount of practical work. The 
course need not include, except mcidentally, psychology, or any 
formal study of the history of education , enough if it analyses and 
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diccn^'-c-' the :uiu«: of ?rlionl work, and llio luctliods by winch they 
CAH bc't be purMicd. And the iitndenl \mII learn much (if the 
intcnncdinlc cnllcgc which he attends is oignni.scd, as it ought to 
be n‘i a thoronghlv cOh lent school) from merely watching the 
mclhcHK of his own teacher*'. 

Tramni!: of this kind would not and ought not to, take the 
place of the serious and systematic training which will be given 
in the university department of eduentionb or in a good tiainmg 
college But at least it would mean that all that very numeious 
class of teachers who aie unable to go beyond the intermediate 
stauc will be much better equipped for their work than they now- 
arc And in recognition of this we recommend that a definitely 
higher rate of salnrv should be offered to teachers who have taken 
a course of this kind 

30 It IS obvious that such a course as we have described would 
be entirclv suitable to admit students to the arts courses of the 
Univcr.sitiGs since it would cover practically the same ground as is 
required ‘for ordinary candidates for admission to the Faculty of 
Arts The student could take it, therefore, wuth the knowledge 
that while he was equipping himself in some degree for the profession 
of teaching, he was also qualifying himself for admission to a 
university. "We should hope that many students, after taking a 
course of this kind, might teach for a year or tw'o m a school, and 
then proceed to the University, cither to take an ordinary arts 
degree (which might or might not include education as one of 
its subjects) or to pursue a course of study under the umversity 
department of education, leading normally, aftei a year’s course, 
to the licence m teaching (L T ) or in some cases, after a special 
course of three years, to the degree of B.T.^ We believe there is 
room for a course of this land, which should include, besides 
an adequate study of professional subjects, some further study 
of those general subjects which are most widely studied m schools 
A course of this kind would be of the highest value, and would not 
involve any lowering of the standard of the B.T. degree. Should 
this kind of course come to be widely followed, we should recommend 
that the utmost liberality should be shown in facilitating the transfer 
of quahfied students who had reached the intermediate stage from 


^ S ce Chapter XLIirj. 
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teaciimg work in tke university department of education, and 
for rewarding thern by increased pay when tins course was'~ 
completed. 

' 40. In our judgment courses of the kind we Lave described 
should be provided m most, if not m all, mtermediate colleges. 
The chief difhculty would be found m providmg teachers capable 
of affording adequate guidance m the subject of education, 
while at the same time takmg a share (as it would be necessary 
that they should) m the ordinary woik of the college. 'This 
constitutes a further argument m favour ol the importation of a 
number of western-tramed teachers who, besides domg this work, 
could help m the English teaching. We should anticipate that 
some colleges would specialise m this kmd of work, whose value and 
importance can scarcely be exaggerated. The colleges at Hooghly, 
Krishnagar, and Bankura, for example, struck those of us who 
visited them aa especially well fitted to undertake this kmd of work, 
more particularly because they happen to have some schools of 
more than average quahty m their vicunty. 

41. We attach great importance to .the service which theunter- 
mediate colleges can render m this way. The educational progress 
of Bengal depends absolutely upon the possibility of mcreasmg 
the number of efficient teachers m the schools , and while the mter- 
mediate colleges obviously cannot give a complete and systematic 
training, such as will be afforded in the Umversity and m special 
institutions, they can give a useful introduction to the teacher's 
caUmg, and an equipment more satisfactory than the jnajority 
of teachers now possess. The needs of Bengal demand dhat every 
possible mode of improving the equipment of teachers should be used. 

VII, 

a whole, will be specespondents^ have urged^ the 
imp^ause it can readily be made to ing suitable as a prepara-' 
subjects in the school curriculum. To hold that this need will 
introduction, not too pretentious m charaversity degree course 
cation ; it would count as an alternative tauestion the value of 
This might involve at most one or two lesso^r the few, who are 
by occasional visits to the best available hijiess career until 
neighbourhood and by a certain amount of prac ^ 

course need not include, except incidentally, psyc 
formal study of the history of education , enough if it 
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they rc.^ch the age of 21 oi 22. an age al whicli few busincsb 
iirins arc willing to accept, rocmits. It. is i.lie experience of those 
Jlntish iinivcisitics which have initiated sucli coinscs that thcic 
are never more than a handful of students willing to take them up 
ill substitution for the more usual degiec couises, and that the 
aicat majority of the degicc students m commerce consist of men 
av'tually engaged m business, who attend lectures in the evening. 

33. Without disparaging university courses in commerce, it may 
fairly be said that, what IBcngal most needs is traimng at an earlier 
ii!ie. such as will interest the youth in commercial work, and fit him 
for undertaking it at- 1hc age at winch recruits are gencially sought 
bv Inisincss firm*? The iicccl for such earlier traimng is strongly 
emphasised in a memorial addressed to us by the Maiwaii Com- 
iiiunitv of Calcutta,’ vhose ]‘udgmcut on such a subject is obviously 
of the first impoiiance. “ The community believes from its own 
evjicncucc,” vc arc told, “that an early saturation of its youth 
in business methods is eminently desirable They therefore 
uige that the matriculation courses should be so shaped as to render 
pos'Jiblc the study of a gioup of sulrjccls such ns would provide some 
introduction to commercial practice. 

44. We readily admit the desirability of mtroducmg an element 
of this kind into the curriculum of those high schools which are 
capable of providing it. But we believe that more than this is 
necessary. The majority of the high schools of Bengal are not 
likely to be able to provide instruction of this character for a long 
time to come ; and it is rather in a subsequent stage that most 
Bengali boys will be able to begin to work on these lines. The 
age 17-18, at which the intermediate course will end, is not too 
late to enter business-life , and we believe that the intermediate 
coDeges might with advantage provide a course smtable for such 
boys, while at the same time generous m its range, and suitable as a 
preparation for umversity work. 

46. A^Tiat a business man in Bengal most wants m the young 
reermt to his office is, in the first place, an accurate knowledge of 
Enghsh— not a memory-knowledge of notes on Sesame and Jjihes, 
but a practical command of the language as it is spoken and written 
to-day ; this the intermediate course, as we have planned it, will 
give more thoroughly than jt has ever hitherto been -given. If 


^ General Memoranda, page 16, 
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it be thought desirable to give' some special training m commercial 
correspondence/ a weekly lesson during the second year would 
easily provide it. Next he wants good aritlimetic ; and if the 
applicant has also a mastery of other branches of mathematics, 
so much the better. He wants also a good workmg knowledge of 
geography, m which Bengah boys are as a rule very deficient, and, if 
possible some science. If the candidate can write shorthand and 
use the type-writer, that will give hun a great advantage , and if 
he has been imtiated mto the mysteries of book-keepmg and 
accountancy, he will be the more welcome. But what the business 
man especially wants m his employe, and what will more than 
anything else help him to get on, is mtelligence, alertness, honesty, 
and capacity to work easily with other people, and to understand 
orders clearly and express himself accurately and precisely — the 
sort of quahties cultivated in a good school, which^places a proper 
value upon corporate hfe, and does not limi t itself to preparing 
candidates for examination. 

46. It is obvious that the intermediate college ought to be able 
to provide a course which would fully meet aU these needs, and 
at the same tune be a smtable preparation for a umversity career. 
What IS needed is, in truth, neither more nor less than a good 
general education with a modern and practical bias The course 
ought to mclude a sound training m commercial geography, and 
some mtroduction to economics — especially elementary descrip- 
tive economics, which unphes some understandmg of the processes 
of trade. It ought to include sound mathematics, especially higher 
arithmetic ; and some training in book-keeping and accountancy, 
which IS by no means a purely mechamcal or umnteUigent subject, 
might find a place m the course. With these would go modern 
history ; and if the student should add Sanskrit (which the Mar wan 
commumty recommend a\ an element m a commercial course) he will 
be the better prepared for university work, should he ultimately 
decide to^ enter upon a umversity course 

47. With an eqmpment such as is here outhned, the student 
would be~ a useful recruit in any business office He would be 
equally weU-eqmpped to take his place in the clerical services of 
various departments of Government, such as the Post Office.^ 


^ Desired by the Manran Community, General Memoranda, page 16 
3 S6e Chapter XXVHI 
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We believe that sucb a training as has been outlined would in tact 
form tbe best preparation for all but tbe higher and more speciahsed 
j)osts m Government service ; and we shall recommend, in another 
part of this report^ that the mtermediate examination should 
henceforth be recognised as the^ required qualification for all but a 
few of the higher Government posts. We do not mean that holders 
of degrees should be excluded from consideration. But we regard 
it as unfortunate that many hundreds of students should be drawn 
on, as they now are, to follow degree courses for which they are ill- 
fitted, merely because the possession of a degree is supposed to 
give them an advantage m applying for even mmor Government 
posts. 2 

VIII. 

48. In the - foregoing paragraphs we have expressly avoided 
any attempt to specify with exactitude the content of the various 
alternative courses or groups of subjects which ought, in our 
judgment, to be provided for in the mtermediate colleges. That 
must be the busmess of the Secondary and Intermediate Board,, 
when it IS estabhshed, and of its advisory committees , and it may 
be assumed tha^ the various alternatives wiU have to be modified 
from tune to tune, m accordance with changmg needs, and m order 
to correspond with changes and improvements in the high schools. 
The aim of what we have written has been to illustrate the multiform 
ways m which the mtermediate colleges may be made to meet 
a variety of needs neglected by the existing system, and to 
show how a vocational colour or bias can be given to their courses 
without m any way diminishing their value as sound and hberal 
trammg or making them unsuitable as preparation for umversity 
courses 

49. It is, however, essential that all the alternative courses 
should be approximately equivalent m the demand which they 
will make upon the ability of the student From this pomt of view 
it must be impossible jbo treat each subject as an equal umt , to 
balance shorthand and typewriting, for example, against mathe- 
matics This seems to us to be the mam defect in^the otherwise 
excellent scheme ket forth by Mr J C. Coyajee,® to which we would 


^ See Chapter L 
2 See Chapter XXVin 
® General Memoranda, page 366 
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direct the attention of those who desire to see a project, very similar 
to that which we put forward, more fully wrought out. 

50. It seems necessary to guard against the suggestion that 
every alternative course, or even the majority of the alternatives, 
should be offered in all the intermediate colleges. We should 
desire to see the colleges specialising to some extent ; and while, 
in our judgment, almost every intermediate college ought, if 
possible, to provide a course for teachers, as well as the ordinaiy 
courses preparatory for the University, it would be natural that 
course of the agricultural type should be provided only in a few 
colleges near experimental farms, and that commercial courses 
should be provided mainly m town centres. 

51. In regard to the examination which must necessarily be 
provided at the end of the course, we have already shown^ that it 
is possible to mtroduce in the mtermediate colleges, because of their 
better organisation and their smaller numbers, improvements in the 
system of examination wluch should materially reduce the pressure 
upon the candidates, and enable them to concentrate their attention 
upon their subjects of study, instead of living in constant dread of 
the examination, and thnikmg of their work only as a preparation 
for it. We should deprecate the imposition upon the students of 
too heavy a burden of exammations, and we (think that there 
should be some subjects'of study m which no centrahsed examina- 
tion should be imposed This subject wiU be more fully discussed 
in a later chapter, ^ and need not be developed here. 

IX. 

^ 2 .^ In the intermediate college, as in the school and the univer- 
sity, the formal disciphne of the class-room is but a part of the 
training which the student receives. Whether his needs in other 
respects are considered and provided for, or not, his bodily health 
is affected either for good or lU, his moral outlook is influenced, 
in one duection or another, his capacity for comradeship, loyalty 
and public spirit is strengthened or weakened, by the conditions 
under which he has to work during these critical and formative 
years of his life It is neither wise nor safe to leave these things 


^ Chapter XXXT. 
- Chapter XL. 
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lo cbauco as for the most pait, they have hitherto been loft both 
ill the scliools and in the colleges of Bengal.^ 

53. V\Q therefoie attach the gieatest mipoitanco to the proper 
supei vision and organisation of the physical Mell-bemg of the 
students and to the cultivation of eveiy possible means of .strength- 
ening corporate ioyahy and discipline among them. We. regard 
it as essential that every intermediate college should be provided, 
wherever possible, with adequate playgrounds ; that there should 
not only be opportunities for games, but legular physical trammg , 
and that the students should have access to good medical advice. 

54-. iSot less unportant is the provision of simple but healthy 
residential accommodation In connexion with intermediate 
colleges in Calcutta the prorosion of hostels ought not, indeed, 
to be 1 eccssary on any large scale, because the Calcutta colleges 
(^apart. perhaps, from those which devote themselves specially 
to conuncrcial couises) ought to cater mamly for Calcutta boys, 
and we should regard it as a sign that the scheme was ill carried out 
if: once it is properly set going, any large number of mufassal 
boys who have not near relatives in Calcutta come into Calcutta 
for intermediate tiaming. But at the mufassal centres, which 
will generally be at the adnumstrative headquarters of the districts, 
it may be anticipated that a very large proportion of the students — 
in many cases the majority — will come from the villages of the 
district, and will require accommodation. This should be as cheap 
and as simple as possible, because, in mufassal areas, the importance 
of getting the maximum accommodation on to a given site is not, 
or need not he, so urgent as it is m Calcutta, if the sites are wisely 
selected , and simple hostels of the bungalow type, such as we saw at 
Gauhati or (m a still simpler form) at Daulatxiur, become practicable. 
We urge that the xnovision of adequate hostel accommodation, and 
of proper hostel supervision by a staff of carefully selected suxierm- 
tendents, should be regarded as one of the first necessities when any 
new mtermediate college is established 

56 All these requirements necessarily add to the cost of estab- 
lishing and mamtaimng an intermediate college smee provision 
must be made for ample space, for residential buildings, for the 
salaries or allowances of hostel suxiermtendents and of a well quali- 
fied physical director or instructor. But if the youth of Bengal is- 


' See Chapter XTX. 
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to be given a lair cbance, all these things are necessary. Nor is 
it possible to charge high fees. We consider that the average fee 
rate ought not to exceed E.s. 5 per mensem , though in some 
colleges, and for some special courses, a somewhat higher rate might 
reasonably be charged We assume, also, in the following very rough 
■estimates that about 10 per cent, of the students will probably be 
admitted without fee, and another 10 per cent, on hah fees. 

X. 

56. We have made no attempt to estimate the cost of providing 
the necessary buildings for the estabhshment of an intermediate 

■^^ollege : not only must the cost of sites vary from place to place, 
but it is obviously impossible to anticipate m how many cases, 
and to what extent, the necessary provision might be reduced by 
the utihsation of existing buildings in cases where the intermediate 
- classes were either attached to an existing school, or where an 
existing college was devoted to tins purpose. The Serampore 
College staff, which has fm'mshed us with a very full and careful 
memorandum on the subject^! estimates the cost of land and build- 
ings for a new collegiate school of 600 boys at over 8 lakhs, includmg 
some hostel accommodation , but the cost of land m Serampore 
IS specially great because the college has a river frontage , and m 
most cases a much smaller amount would probably be sufficient. 

57. Such an estimate, wrought out m some detail, will be found 
in an appendix ; a summary of its main features will also be given 
m Chapter LII. The Serampore College staffs have also supplied 
us with an mdependent estimate. Our estimate is based upon ^ 
the assumptions that m each mtermediate college there will be a 
well paid head master, one or two western trained teachers with 
good salaries, and a staff on good rates of pay, sufficiently numerous 
to cover a fairly wide range of subjects and to make work m smal] 
classes possible It provides, further, for workmg and admmistra-- 
tive expenses, for a competent duector of physical traimng m 
each college, and for the provision of allowances for hostel superm- 
tendents. ^ 

58 The result of these calculations, on the basis on which we 
have made them, is that each mtermediate college woidd mvolve 


^ General Memoranda, page 333 
^ Ihid , page 335 
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the State (or private supporters) m a net annual outlay of about 
Pvs 50 000 or inoie for every college, after deducting fees , so that 
if; as might ultimately be the case, there ivere to be some forty 
intermediate college‘s, the annual cost, apart from the initial charges 
of land buildings and cqmpment, might be about twenty lakhs 
AVe regaid this as a leasonable expenditure, in view of the great value 
of the serinces which these institutions will be able to render to 
the community. 

59. But there is another vaj'^ of looking at the matter. Should 
a wealthy man desire to enrich permanently the intellectual resources 
of Ills native district, and to be remembered for ever as a patron 
of learmng and the friend of aspning youth, we imagine that he 
could do nothing better than to estabhsh and endow an intermediate 
college, ivith hostels and playing fields, a library and laboratories. 
He could build it on a handsome scale, and endow it permairently 
so that it would be self-sujiporting, for twenty lakhs. That is a 
very large sum, which few of the rich men of Bengal could indivi- 
dually pro\dde. But it is small in comparison with the continuous 
and ever growing return of human happmess, intellectual enhghten- 
ment and pubhc advantage which it would yield. 

GO. We regard the creation of well-orgamsed intermediate 
" colleges in all parts of Bengal — united, in some cases, with the upper 
" classes of high schools, and in others serving as the crown of aU the 
high schools of their districts — as the most immediately valuable 
reform which can be undertaken in the educational sphere To 
bring all the high schools up to a reasonable pitch of efficiency’ 
vtU take a generation, because the teachers have yet to be trained, 
and the funds that will be needed will be very large indeed. The 
provision of mtermediate colleges is a relatively simple matter , 
to provide a sufficient number of reasonably good teachers for (say) 
thirty institutions is not impossible. And the creation of these v 
institutions — ^provided that they are adequately eqtuipped- — will at 
oifce influence for good all the high schools and other secondary 
schools. It will supply many of the industries of Bengal with the 
trained recruits whom they need. It will do more than anythmg 
else to solve the umversity problem, by withdrawing for a more 
appropriate kmd of traimng the immense number of ill prepared 
boys who now fill the university class-rooms, and by sendmg up 
to the universities a stream of students really capable of profiting 
by -their instruction It will go far to solve the complex and difficult 
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problems, moral and social, whicb have been created by the di’ifb 
of thousands of boys into the dangeioiis conditions of city life, 
where they are ungmded and unconti oiled 

61 But the advantages which we anticipate fiom this reform 
will be lost if it IS not seriously carried out on an adequate scale. 
If an attempt is made to orgamse these colleges — as most of 
the high schools and most of the colleges have m the past been 
organised — on a cheap basis, and to be satisfied with the creation 
simply of a new coachmg orgamsation for a new set of examina- 
tions, the change which we propose will do no good ; it may even 
do harm. From the' outset the standard must be kept high. It 
wiU be no kmdness to the youth of Bengal, but very ihuch the 
reverse, to create cheap and bad mstitutrons on the plea that the 
money for adequate orgamsations is not forthcoming , for the 
influence of the bad will degrade the better, and there will be a 
return to the vicious cncle m which Bengal now finds herself, and 
-xfrom which escape is so difficult. To Government and people 
alike we appeal, if they adopt these proposals, to adopt them rrith 
the serious resolution that this new educational grade shall not be - 
pernutted to be ruined 



CHAPTER XXXIII.J 
The University of Dacca. 


/. — Xhc existing schemes for estuhlisMng a univcisiUj at Dacca. 

1. The scheme for the creation of a university "of Dacca started 
in 1912 has had infinite pains spent on it, and the various and 
complex plans elaborated foi the legal and material constitution 
of the Umversity have been lefened to us for consideration and 
repoit 

Two mam factors may be cleaily distinguished m the origination 
of the scheme . first and foremost, the desiie of the Musalmans of 
Eastern Bengal to stimulate the educational pi ogress of their com- 
mumty, and secondly, the desire of the Government of India ta 
create a new type of residential and teaching umversity in India, 
as opposed to the present affibating type To these must be added 
a third factor of especial importance, the desire of the Government 
to reheve the congestion of the Umveisity of Calcutta. 

To arrive at any clear understanding of the present position m 
legard to the Dacca scheme, with the multiphcity of reports which 
have accumulated under changing conditions, arising in part from 
public and official criticisms of the oiigmal proposals, m part from 
the financial stiingency produced by the war, a brief historical 
survey is necessary But we shall hrmt that sm-vey to those 
statements, both in regard to principles of constitution and to 
educational features of the schemes proposed, which seem to us of 
ma]oi importance 

It is to be remembered throughout that Dacca College, a Govern- 
ment college, is the most important and best equipped in the 
mufassal , that there is in Dacca another ‘ first-grade ’ college 
aided by Government and affihated to the Umversity of Calcutta, 
the Jagannath College ; that Dacca, a town of about 110,000 mhabi- 


^ For the sake of brevity y/e shall m this chapter refer to the Report of the Dacca 
Umversity Committee (Bengal Secretanat Book Depflt, Calcutta, 1912) as the ‘ Dacca 
Report.’ The references to evidence are all taken from the replies to Question 4 of our 
questionname, except where otheiwise mdioatcd. 
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Governmciii considered the ciGcation of new universities as an 
nnpoitant factor in educational progress and that it was desuable 
that these umveisities where possible should be of the teaching and 
lesidcntial tY])Q, binding together the colleges of a single town or 
a single circiimsciibed aiea. The University of Dacca was in the 
fiist place “ to serve as an example and test of the new type of 
and in the second to affoid some relief to the congested 
state of the Calcutta University ” The letter also di’ew attention 
to the particulavly high level of general intelligence of Hindu 
middle-class population of Eastern Bengal, and to the desirabihty 
of making accessible to the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal a umver- 
sity in which they could have a voice (there being only six Muslim 
members on the Calcutta Umversity Senate out of a total of 100, 
excluding ex-officio membeis) wth a view to mcreasing the number 
of students of the Muslim commumty in the college classes. The 
letter further suggested that theie might be a Faculty of Islamic 
Studies in the Umveisity 

5 On 27th May, 1912/ the Government of Bengal pubhshed a 
resolution in regard to the proposed Umversity and appointed a 
comrmttee of thirteen members with Mr. R. Nathan, as President, 
to frame a scheme. The resolution emphasised the desire of the 
Government of India that “ the university should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type,”^ and that " it should 
bind together the colleges of the city and should not include 
any college which is beyond the limits of the town ” 

6 The Committee acted with great promptitude and thorough- 
ness It obtained the advice of 26 special' sub-committees, and in 
the following autumn submitted its report to the Government of 
Bengal with plans of the proposed buildings and estimates of 
capital expenditure amountmg to 63 lakhs^ and of recurring 
expenditure amountmg to 13 lakhs ; and made suggestions m great 
detail as to the work of the University and its courses of 
studies 


^ To avoid miBunderstanding, it may be pomted out that both m the official dooumouts 
and m the evidence relatmg to the University of Dacca the term ‘ federal university ’ is 
occasionally used as a term equivalent to and mterchangoable with the term ‘ affiliating 
university.’ 

^ This estimate wns subsequently moredsed by the Public Works Department to 
Tls. 67,11,736 
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7. The main onthnes of the scheme may he summed up as 
follows : — 

[a) RelaUon to Government — The University was to be a State ■aniversity 
maintained by the Government and stafied by Government ofidcers The 
Director of Pubhc Instruction was to be the “ official Visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments ” 

(&) Colleges — The college was to be the umt of university life, and the 
expansion of the Umversity was to be provided for by an mcrease in the 
number of colleges The number of students m any college was not to ex- 
ceed 600 , and the scheme provided for the residence of 2,890 students m 
seven colleges — the Dacca, Jagannath, Muhammadan, Women’s, ‘ Well-to- 
do,’ and Teachers’ Colleges The Muhammadan College was to provide for 
Islaimc studies The scheme also provided special umversity departments 
of science, engmeermg, law and medicme and of post-graduate studies in arts 
and science The students of these departments were to reside in the above 
named colleges The Committee decided that there was no sco^e at Dacca 
for an agncultural institution of umversity grade, but suggested the founda- 
tion of an agricultural school in connexion with the Government farm ^ 

(c) Teaching — The Co mmi ttee recommended that the entire teachmg in 
science, law, medicme and engmeermg and the post-graduate teachmg m 
arts should be conducted by the University m one place They proposed 
that the intermediate teaching in arts should be earned on by the several 
colleges mdependently and that the teachmg for the B A pass and honours 
degiees should be conducted by the colleges, with mter-coUegiate arrange- 
ments Tutonal classes in groups of 20 were recommended for B A ^ss 
students 

{d) Staff — The scheme divided the majonty of the members of the staff, 
accordmg to the salaries, mto the four classes set out m the table below — 

(i) Members of the Indian Educational Service (with four professors to 
be specially reermted at an average salary of Bs 1,800 a month). 

(n) ]\Iembers of the Provincial Educational Service 

(ni) Members of the Subordmate Educational Service 

{iv) Jmuor assistants (to be young graduates appointed on short terms 
of office with fixed salaries) 

The four principals of colleges were not included among the regular staff , 
they each vere to receive the pay of a professor, together with an allowance 
of Ps 200 a month 

The members of the staff m the arts departments, with the exception of 
a certain number of professors, directly under the University, were to be 
definitely dunded between the colleges, but the members belonging to other 
departments were to be allowed to elect to which college they would belong, 
•subject to the approval of the colleges m question and the university autho- 
rities Eiery member of the staff was to belong to a college ” 


^ Dacca Report, Chapters III and IV 
- Iftiri , Chapter X 
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Total of staff leco^nmended by the J^cca University Committee 


Department 

Indian 
Educa- 
tional 
' Service 
or rank 
approxi- 
mate 
thereto ^ 

Provincial 
Service 
or rank 
approxi- 
mate 
thereto ^ 

Subordi- 
nate 
Service 
or rank 
approxi- 
mate 
thereto ^ 

1 

JumoT 

assistants. 

1 

Total 

Arts ... 

14 

30 

7 

26 

70 

Science 

8 

1 

13 

17 

® 1 

47 . 

Arts or Science (4 Pnnoipals) 

1 

4 

•• 


1 

4 

Islamic Studies 

3 

6 1 

1 


1 

j 

8 

Law . . . 

3 

6 


i 

8 

Medicme . ' 

1 

1 

1 


3 

Engineermg . . 

6 

4 

5 

1 


14 

Teaching . 

1 

3 

3 , 


7 

College for Women . 

3 

It 

2 

2 ^ 

1 

6 

12 

CoUege for the ‘ Well-to do’ classes 

3 

4 

2 ' 

2 

11 

Total 

46 

67 

37 

1 

41 

1 

190 


•p r 


The average number of students per teacher, under the scheme, taking 
ainthe colleges and departments of the Umversity together, was 16 2, and 
the average for the students of arts and science departments only was 18 
(The maximum proportion recommended in 1906 by the Calcutta Umversity 
Committee on mufassal colleges was 15 ) 

(e) Islamic Studies — ^The Department of Islamic Studies was to provide 
university instruction for the students of the reformed madrassahs which 
were to be estabhshed in Bengal on the recommendation of the Madrassah 
Beform Committee,^ the object being to produce Arabic scholars with 
a thorough knowledge of Enghsh The Department was to be organised by a 
European professor with an average salary of Ks 1,000 a month ^ 

(/) Engineenng — ^The Committee, at the instance of the Government of 
Bengal (which had at that time decided to remove the Cml Engineering 

^ The report is not explicit m regard to the relationship of a number of the teachers 
to the services, and it would appear froru Appendix X and the sections which it sum- 
tnariscs that in aU tho categories except that of the College for the ‘ Well-to-do Classes’ 
some teachers, and especially somor teachers, were to'be reermted under special con- 
ditions No accurate classification of tho staff proposed by tho Committee could be 
compressed into a small space, but tho headings adopted in tho above table give a 
general idea of tho classes into which the staff proposed was divided. 

= Chapters VI, para GO, and XVI, paras 65-73 
^ Dac ra Report, Chapter XIX, 
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College from Sibpni) discussed tbe question of establishing a civil engineering 
college at Dacca, and recommended the estabbsbment of such a college as 
one of a group of three technological institutions, of which the others were 
to be the existing Engineermg School, and an industrial institute to be cieated 
in accordance with the recommendation of a conference held at Dacca m 
1909 Of these institutions, the college alone was to form part of the Uni- 
versity , the other two were to be under the proposed Department of Indus- 
tnes ^ 

{g) Mediaine — Arrangements were to be made for a medical department 
admitting 60 students a year and teaching them up to the standard of the 
first M B. examination of the Calcutta Umversity, which the Committee 
thought might be done with slight additions to the staff of the existing Medical 
School The Umversity was to conduct its own first M B exammation, which 
was to be recogmsed by the Umversity of Calcutta, all students who had 
passed being entitled to admission to the Calcutta Medical College The 
Department was ultimately to be developed mto a full medical college, 

(7i) TeaclieH College — ^Dacca Umversity Teachers’ College was to provide 
mstruction fox 80 students. The college was to provide — 

(1) a one year’s course for an annual entry of 50 students leading to a 

diploma m teaching, 

(2) a two years’ course for an annual entry of 15 students leading to the 

degree of B T 

The college was to be developed from the existing Training College , it 
was to be removed to a site m the south of Dacca, in close touch with six 
large high schools (fox which a scheme had been framed) and these were to 
scrv^e as practising schools While the college would be at a considerable 
distance from the umversity bmldmgs, it was hoped that the students would 
become members of the university societies and take'-part m umversity ath- 
letics and that the umversity professors not attached t^ the Training College 
would give occasional lectures to the students “ 

(i) Law — The Comnuttee recommended, as a compromise between oppo- 
sing views, that “ while the teaching of law should be entirely under the 
Dacca University, students should be examined by, and receive their degrees 
from, the University of Calcutta, which should accept for examination any 
student duly presented by Dacca ” Provision was to be made for an annual 
ciitr}’ of CO in each of the three years of the course ^ 

(7) College for Women — ^The Committee recommended the establishment 
of a college for women with hostel accommodation for 4,0 students The 
college was to provide at the outset admission for about 12 students every 
} car, but was expected to increase in numbeis The course pursued was to- 
include domestic Bub3ccts, and in all other subjects was to be identical with 
that for men All the professors of the college weie to be women * The- 
new college and the Eden High School for Girls were to be amalgamated 
as one institution under the name ‘ Eden College and High School for 
Gills , ’ but vhilc the high school was to continue as a ftirdali school, it 
vas thought impossible to enforce an equally strict seclusion in the college, 

* Dacca Report, Chapter XX. 

- nul , Chapter XXIH 
^ rb d , Chapter XXIT 
^ Ibid , Chapter XXI 
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mill conn’ll. vir.'' Iw.? Inuldin'Z'' ‘-cj^ar.ito on<mnco=; wore Uioro 

loro to b ' ’ 

[I) f q,>nhl ,< — Tlio Comjnitlco cnio-ulcn'd th-U foi the ])ro'Jcnt 

the nntr.i nl'Tu'U cirtifn ^ 1 e of C Alcntti. n»onUl rennm the ‘'ole ncncrul cntmiico 
qnahilntion in arol ‘Science for Don hut dul not v.i^h the (kci^non to 
ho rou’iT.fod •'.s find, they thoii'iht the nnttor inviht ^^oU he reron'-ulercd 
nt.or o\perienc( h id hu 11*1:1.1111 d of the worKni" of the new t 7 nuersit\ Tlie 
romnnttee TiToininonded lli it <-ehool^ m llie town of P.'ice.T. ‘•hould he mepected 
mid rocoennod hv tlie hticen Uni\or-i(\.“ 

(f) 7h)ii 'fi.ft/ ov'hmHu -’! — The Connmltec recommended thnt the gov- 
ornmeiil of the lhiuer‘iit% ‘should he xeMed in ix Chmicellnr, Vicc*Chnnccllor 
Co'i\ocinon i”d f'ouneil . til'll the (toxernor of Ihmp.ol 'ihonUl he the 
(hincellor md the pi'-it.on to he .o-Moned to liim and to the Vice-Ch.anccllor 
“ phonid ho :ip in other Indian unuer’-itie*^ ” The Vicc-Clmnccllor w’as 
hoxTcxcr, to be .1 jahned ofiiccr appomtctl by Government, 

(7) Coinoriium w.as to eompripc .about 110 member?, including all the 
nnner'ity proff‘-'-nr< graduates elected by the general body 

of recri'^t'^red grulinle';, o Muslim graduates elected by the regis- 
tered Mmlim graduUes; and 10 Muslim graduates, residents o£ 
Bcii'jal and A'-’-am, and 21 other per'^ons, of wliom two-thirds were 
to he uon-ofTiei d all appointed by the Chnnccllor Convocation 
was to evcrcicc legislative functions, subject to the control of 
Government 

(ii) The Council w.as to eompnsc about 20 mombcr.s, consisting of (1) 
the Vice-Chancellor, acting as Chairm.ui, (2) the Commissioner 
of Dacc-i (3) the pniicip.als of the incorporated colleges, (4) six 
professors appointed by the Chancellor, including two ‘college 
professors,’ (.7) cix persons cloclcd by Conxocation from among 
its ow'ii members, at least two being Musalmans 
The Council was to be the supreme executive authority of the Umvoi- 
Bity and to be responsible for its general and financial adminis- 
tration 

{in) There were also to be cstablislicd by regulation (a) IG special boards 
of studies, including engineering, mcdicmc, and law', (6) a general 
lioard of studies, with the "Vice-Chancellor as Prc.sidenB and (c) 
five other committees 

(m) Site and buildings . — Tlie Committee proposed to devote to univer- 
sity purposes a splendid site of about 470 acres forming part of" the' civil 
station of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at Ramna, and 
lying roughly speaking from 1 to miles north-west of tlic contic of Dacca. 
The site included the Dacca College, the new Government House, the Sec- 
retariat, the Government Press, a number of houses for officers and other 
minor buildings adjacent to it On the south side of the railway, adjacent 
to the above site, lies a vacant space Of 130 acres, ivlucli tlie Comnuttec pro- 
posed to devote to playing fields The report of the Committee contains 
elaborate plans (Four lay outs’ have been designed since the oiiginal 
one of the Committee, the latest being an attempt to bung all the teaching 


^ Dacca Report, Chapter XVTT 
“ Ibid , Chapter V 
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institutions ‘ except special ones like the Teachers’ and ‘ Women’s Colleges ’ 
within a circle with a radius not exceeding one-third of a mile ) 

8. The Government of Bengal published the report^ and 
invited the fullest criticisms from persons of all classes After con- 
sideration of these criticisms detailed plans for the setting up of 
the University were framed and formed the subject of com- 
mumcations between the Government of Bengal, the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State Uefimte action would 
presumably have been taken m connexion witJi the scheme but for 
the out-break of war m 1914 and the consequent strmgency -which 
led to a modification and postponement of the financial pro- 
posals 

9 On 7th March 1917, Government announced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, in reply to a question by Nawab Syed 
Nawabaly Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, that action m regard to the 
Dacca scheme would be postponed until the present Commission, 
then about to be appomted, had reported , and on 20fch March 
the Nawab moved in the Imperial Legislative Council that — 

“ this Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that tLe 
necessary steps be taken to draft a bill for the estabhshment and incorporation 
of a university at Dacca, and introduce it into the Council at an early 
date ” 

The Nawab said that Eastern Bengal had been assured of a 
university as a ‘ compensation ’ for the territorial readjustment, 
and that serious misgivmgs were entertamed when the war broke 
out lest the umversity question might be mdefimtely shelved or 
postponed He suggested that if the money difficulty were press- 
ing effect nught not be given to the whole scheme at once, though 
provision should be made ‘ for the fruition of the fuU scheme ’ 
m course of time , but that a small begmmng should be made at 
once 

10. Sir Sankaran Nair, on behalf of the Government, stated 
that the Government were definitely pledged to the estabhshment 
of a umversity of Dacca and that although there had been doubts 
as to the scheme of the University, there had been no wavering on 
the pait of Government on the mam question , that a bill for its 

’ Report of the Dacca University Committco (Bengal Seeretanat Book DopOt, 1912 ) 
Tlio report was first published at a higher price, •which -was reduced to the nominal one 
of 4 annas. A note signed by Mr J H Kerr, of the Government of Bengal, waa issued 
on 2ord December 1912, sfatmg that the Governor in Council would be glad to consider 
mn criticism on the proposals of the report, rcccn ed before ICth rchruaiy 
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establislunent had already been drafted ; but that Government 
had delayed introducing the bill for several reasons. He said that 
it was the policy of Government that during the period of the 
war they should not pass a controversial measure through the 
Council by official majority , that Government had found that 
certain proposals common to the Dacca Bill and the Patna Bill 
had proved controversial , that those provisions had been modified 
in the case of the Patna Bill, so that it might go through as a non- 
controversial measure ; but that Government had not had time to 
consider whether corresponding modifications could be made in 
the Dacca Bill , he added, further, that essential features in the 
Dacca scheme had been criticised as being opposed m principle 
to the report of the recent Royal Commission on the University 
of London, and also from an opposite standpoint , and that accord- 
ing to the latter category of critics, the poverty of the classes m 
India who resort to university education, and the purely utilitarian 
character of the English education which they sought, rendered 
it undesirable to introduce m India the type of university advocated 
by the London Commission. 

“ The vanous difierences between the castes, the classes and the rehgions 
make it difficult,” they say, “ to accept the ideal of a university where all the 
professors and all rhe students work with common ideals , and the great 
area over which the classes are distributed who seek umversity education, 
these make it impossible, accordmg to eminent educatiomsts in India, to 
- import mto India that type of umversity which requires the colleges to be 
grouped at a centre ” 

Sir Sankaran Nair refrained from expressing an opinion on 
any of these criticisms ; he pomted out further that Government 
had by some been accused of sinister motives in advocating a resi- 
dentiaUtype of umversity , it was said that this policy was advo- 
cated “ not really for the improvement of higher education m India, 
but with a view to check the expansion of such higher education.” 
In "these circumstances Government would not object to intioduce 
a biU for the establishment of a university of Dacca, but the final 
consideration of the bill, even if introduced, would stiU have to 
wait for the report of the Calcutta Umversity Commission. 

11 In view of the statement of Sir Sankaran Hair the Hawab 
withdrew his resolution , and at the conclusion of the session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, on 23rd March 1917, His Ex- 
cellency Lord Chelmsford, referring to Sir Sankaran Nair’s speech, 
stated that he desired to confirm mt he most distinct and uneqni- 
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vocal manner tlie promise made by Lord Hardmge that a university 
would be founded at Dacca. 

12 We have had before us various official commiinicaDons 
referred to by Sir Sankaran ISTair m his speech , but it would com- 
phcate the exposition of the situation unnecessarily to enter mto 
an analysis of all the proposals and counter-pioposa:ls-made at 
different times 

13 It will be convenient however to print the major portion of 
the last official document published on the Dacca scheme, namely, 
the communique of 26th November 1917 of the Government of 
Bengal which appeared early in December : — 

“ In 1912 the Government of India announced their intention of founding' 
a university at Dacca, ivhich ■would be of a teaching and residential rather 
than of a federal type, and the Government of Bengal appomted a committee- 
to frame a complete scheme The report of the Committee was published 
m 1913, and criticisms and advice from the public were invited After full 
consideration of the recommendations of the Committee and of the ■views 
expressed by the pubhc, the scheme, "wnth certam mmor modifications, wa& 
subrmtted to the Secretary of State and received his general approval in 
December 1913 The approved scheme comprised the foundation of four 
new colleges {vtz , a new general college, a Muhammadan college, a women’s- 
college and an engmeermg college), the estabhshment of a medical institution, 
a department of Islamic studies and a Sanskritic department and the sepa- 
ration of the Law College from the Dacca College and its estabhshment as an 
independent law institution The Teachers’ College was to be transferred to 
a new site and the Jaganuath College to the proposed university area, while 
a hostel was to be started foi students of the well-to-do classes The build' 
ing of a hbrary, a museum, an observatory, a gymnasium and several labora- 
tones weie contemplated Other features of the scheme were the rntroduc- 
tion of seminar teachmg, the pro-vision of readmg rooms, the laymg out of 
playmg fields and the oigamsatiou of a university library, a university union 
and a professors’ club 

Unfortunately the war broke out next year, and the necessity for strmgent 
economy m all departments of public expenditure made it impossible to carry 
out the full scheme at once It was accordingly proposed in 1915 that a 
commencement should be made on a reduced scale The essentia] portions 
of the onginal scheme were retained, but it was jiroposed to omit for the time 
bonifi the new college, the engineering college, the department of Sanslcntic 
st lubes and the hostel for well-to-do students, the natural history museum, 
the obser^ atorv and some of the laboratories At the same time it was proposed 
that the iMuhammadan Collet;e should be placed in a part of the old 
Pot ictanat buildings and that the biulding project for the Women’s College 
should he modified 

The financial difficulties caused b’S’ the continuance of the war precluded 
the execution of the reduced scheme, and in 191G the Government of India 
a^^hed the Go^cmment of Bengal to submit an estimate of the nummum 
exj cnditurc necessary for starting a umversity nhich would be of the typo 
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originally proposed and whicli would, at the same time, satisfy reasonable 
demands for the pl 0 ^^slon of collegiate education m excess of that available 
m the existing colleges at Dacca 

A further modification of the scheme was then proposed on hnes which 
would admit of the gradual develojiment of the Uuiveisity on those laid" 
doun bj*^ the Dacca University Committee and approved by the Government 
of India and the Secretar}'- of State It was suggested that the University 
should start with fovu colleges (besides the Teachers’ Training College), mz r 
the Dacca CoUege, the Jagannath College, the Muhammadan College and a 
nev aits college The establishment of the last was proposed m order to 
meet the demand for fuller provision for collegiate education m Dacca which 
had been caused by the mcreasing numbei of students The new Arts College 
was to be started in temporary premises and the Muhammadan College in 
the old Secretanat buildmgs The Dacca College was to remain as at present, 
the Law College being separated from it and accommodated m the old Sec- 
retanat buildings, while the Jagannath College was to be moved to the buildmg 
erected for the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government Press The hostel’ 

- for well-to-do students, the college for women and the medical institution 
were to be deferred The physics and chemistry laboratories were to be 
given aecommodation in existing buddmgs, and more modest proposals were 
put forward m connection wath physical education and the social hfe of the 
teachers and students The capital cost of 'this last scheme was estimated 
atEs 11,25,000 The corresponding figures for the scheme orgmally approved 
and of the reduced scheme proposed in 1915 are Es 67,12,000 and Es 38,40,000, 
respectively 

In the meantime, the Government of India had decided to appomt a com- 
mission which would examme the question of umversity education in Bengal 
generally , and as expenditure on the proposed Umversity had necessarily 
to be postponed on account of financial stringency, it was determmed that 
the scheme should be referred to the Commission • Government, as explamed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at the meetmg of the Imperial Legislative 
Council held on 23rd Apnl 1917, adhere to then mtention of instituting a 
university at Dacca , and they hope to receive from the Commission valu- -- 
able advice regardmg its constitution and management ” 

11 — Discussion of the main featwes of the scheme pioposed by the 

Commission 

14 The question of the University of Dacca is covered by oui 
general reference and is not limited m any way by specific terms 
therem We have therefore regarded it as our duty to reconsider 
the question de novo both in regard to general policy and details. 
We have however naturally given Very careful attention to the 
scheme put forward by the Dacca Umversity Committee, on which 
we have mvited expressions of opmion m our questionnaire we 


^ Part I of Question 4 reads “ If you have studied tho Dacca University scheme, 
have you any suggestions to make with regard to it ” (Part H of the question refers 
to the possibihty of estahhshmg imiversities in the mufassal elsewhere than at Dacca ). 
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iave also examined tlie otlier ofS.cial documents relatmg to tlie 
scheme which have been conununicated to us , and we shall set 
out, in so far as may seem required, the reasons which have led 
us to concur m, to amend, or to differ from the origmal propo- 
sals or those made subsequently m regard to the Dacca XJmversity. 

15 It ivill be apparent from other portions of this report that 
even ff the establishment of the Umversity of Dacca had not been 
promised by the Government of India, the whole policy of univer- 
sity leorgamsation m Bengal which we advocate would have led 
us to recommend the establishment of a university m that town 
either immediately or at an early date ^ Dor if the scheme of 
decentrahsation, of rehevmg the excessive burden of Calcutta, 
and of gradually creatmg separate umversities in the mufassal 
is to be earned out, Dacca is clearly mdicated as the first centre 
for the creation of such a umversity, and this for cogent reasons 
The town itself, with about 120,000 mhabitants,^ is the second 
in the Presidency , it has the prestige of an ancient and histone 
capital , it is now a commercial and manufacturmg centie of 
growing importance , it has better commumcations by rajJ -und 
river than any other centre in the thickly populatsd 'districts of 
Eastern Bengal , it is contiguous to Vikrampur, the home of so 
many of the 'bhadmloh of Bengal ; and it already possesses two 
first-grade colleges, with a total of . over 1,800 students, pro- 
viding umversity teaching in arts, science and law It also 
possesses institutions of a non-umversity character providing 
teaching in medicme and engmeermg, and a Government agri- 
cultural farm ^ Dacca College, the larger of the two colleges, is 
a Government institution ivith excellent buildmgs and is the 
best equipped of all the colleges m the mufassal , it is placed on 
fine open park land (the Ramna) between one and two miles 
from the centre of the town, with admirable sites tor budding 
lecture-rooms, libraries, laboratories, hostels, and for providing 
play-grounds , and on that site, owmg to the very course of events 
which led to the proposals of the scheme, there are already a num- 


^ See especially Chapter XXXV, on Mufassal Colleges 

- According to tho last census tho population of Dacca vras over 108,000 m 1911. 
Mr S G Hart, tho Collector of Dacca, estimates the present population at the figure 
etated in the text. 

^Dicca has recently be^n made tho administrative centre for the Government 
Department of Agriculture. 
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ber of large and well constructed buildings, originally designed 
for, but no longer required by, tbe Government. These can now 
be utilised with the greatest economy for university purposes. 

16. The Dacca district supplies over 900 students to th6 local 
colleges and sends another 1,491 to other colleges all over Bengal, 
while the Dacca Division and the neighbounng districts of Tippera 
supply altogether about 7,097 out of the total number of 27,290 
students in the University of Calcutta.^ Dacca is therefore already 
in the centre of a great student population, and there can be no 
doubt that increased and better provision for university education 
of a high order, besides tappmg fresh sources of supply among 
tne Muslim population, will attract an mcreased number of stu- 
dents from the neighbourhood and so relieve to some extent the 
pressure at Calcutta. 

17 As a sign of existing pubhc opinion m educated circles- 
it may be interestmg to mention that out of the 307 of our corres- 
pondents who replied to Question 4 of our questionnaire only 15- 
expressed views opposed to the establishment of the Umversity 
of Dacca. 

18. The chief determinmg factor in the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make Dacca the seat of a university was, doubtless, the 
desire to accede to the demand for further facilities for higher 
education for the Muslim population who form the majority 
in Eastern Bengal It is one to which we naturally attach great 
weight ; and we are entirely m sympathy with the wish of Govern- 
ment that the Dacca University should be used to the fullest possible 
extent as a means of encouraging the desire for higher education 
among the still backward Musalmans of this part of the province.. 
On the other hand, we desire emphatically to endorse the view 
that the University should be open to aU, and that it should be in 
no sense a sectarian university , nor do we believe that in this we 
difier from the wish of the representatives of the Mushm commu- 
nity. 

19. Turning from these great issues, on which we believe that 
theie can be no serious diherences of opimon, we come to three 


^ There were in 1917-18, 1,633 students in the two colleges in Dacca, drawn from 
various distnots, os follows —Dacca 961, Bakarganj 80, Mymensingh 167, Fandcore- 
161, Tippera 274 It is significant to note tliat about half the students come 
Dacca district and more than one-third from the four neighhonnng diatnc 
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main features in -xlncli tiie UniTersity of Dacca -vras to differ from 
universities oitlie type existing in 1912 — 

(1) The University vas to be a unitaiy as opposed to a federal 
or affiliating university . it was, like the older univer- 
sities of England and the modem Umversities of Man- 
Chester, Liverpool and Biimingham, to be associated 
with a particular city. 

i'2) The Umversitv was to be a teaching and residential univer- 
sity. Speaking broadly, we emphatically endorse these 
two main features of the scheme. 

(3) The University was to be a Government institution. Here 
we differ from the proposal of the Dacca University 
Committee. TTe have elsewhere^ expressed the view 
that while in our judgment the State ought to remam 
ultimately responsible for the inspection and supervi- 
sion of higher educatioUj there are many drawbacks 
to the system of direct and detailed State control. We 
propose for the University of Dacca an organisation 
corresponding in its chief features with that which 
we propose for the University of Calcutta but simpler 
m structure because of the simpler functions which it 
will fulfil. 

20. In two other important points our scheme also differs 
fiEom that proposed by fhe Dacca University Committee : — 

(а) As indicated in Chapters A XXT and XXXII, we regard 

intermediate classes as belonging properly to school 
and not to university education, and we think it to 
the interest alike of the students and of the univer- 
sities that these classes should be conducted in 
special institutions which we have called intermediate 
colleges A certain number of such intermediate 
colleges should be created in Dacca without delay “ 

(б) The second point is connected with the first. The college, 

- under the Dacca Committee scheme, was to be wholly 
responsible for the mtermediate teaching ; but it was 
to be only partially responsible for- the pass teacinng 
for the degree which was to be orgamsed on an inter- 


^ Ch'\pters XX\ ill and L. 
- See paras. 211-213 belo-n- 
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our ]<r<'p<oal' ,vo ndoplid. nln\ a difToiant ]h'iri from 
till- ront( injd itrd in tin* orminal ‘dn'iin* 1.1n)U|:^h li 
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m-nfn-ion of idea* v.r pr<»po'-(' that, thr oliangc (or 
partial oil int!<') (d fnmtmn'' *-lK>nl<l ho arcompanird 
hv a (hanjm of trnninolfip'v and mi|ji! 0 '-(, t.liat, in l,)ic 
D'lrea Mhoinc iho torin ‘ hall ’ ho Mih'-t itailcd for t-lic 
trrin ‘c(dlo;:o \V<* *-hal! dovolnjm in )mrngrn])lis lUi-J? 
and I. '15-1 1 1 hoh'W our com o)itif)n of llio liall 
21. We ‘-liall in tho fiF'-t. jihn o diM*!!*-*- l lio orilioi'-ni aimed ai 
the pro]iO‘-al to innko I)ac< a a unitary a*- oppo‘'ed to an afliliating 
or .1 ffd<ral univcr-it\, .i matter in which we agree wath the Dacca 
Uinvcr*-!!-}' Committoe, and rliall then deal wit.h the mam points 
m whioli our ‘-(•heme differs from that of the Dacca Committee. 
While we adhere to tho view* of the Go\ornmcnt of India that t.lic 
Unner'-ity of Dacca slunild he a teaching and icsidcntial and not 
an affiliating nniver'^ity, we onnnot overlook the fact tlmt since 
the Dacca Committee reported a new* tjqic of university wdiicli is 
hoth teaching and alTiliatmg has hcen founded at Patna, The 
Patna model has lieen advocated by sctine of our W'ltnesses for 
two reasons, the first a desire to relieve the examinational conges- 
tion of Calcutta, tlic second, the presumed interests of other colleges 
in Eastern Pen gal. With one execptirm, to wdiich w*c shall diaw 
attention, the proposals for making Dacca an affiliating university 
do not claim to he; made in tlic intcicsts of Dacca. 

22 Dr Hiralal Ualdar of tlic Calcutta University and the City 
College puts the argument on behalf of Calcutta ; — 

Tlic Dacca University Bhonid he of ilip naine tyjK* aa tjlie Patna Univci- 
Bity It Bhould of course, he a teaching univoisity, hut its proposed consti- 
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tution shoTild be so modified as to allow of tbe affibation of colleges m eastern 
and northern Bengal to it This is necessary to give rehef to the Calcutta 
Umversity It has become difficult for this Umversity to exarmne properly 
and control the enormous number of students that appear at its matricula- 
tion and mtermediate exammations For example, so many exammers are 
appointed to look over the answer papers of thousands of candidates that 
it has become difficult to mamtam the uniformity of the standard of examma- 
tions A single umversity is no longer sufficient for the requirements of a 
provmce like Bengal _ 

Matilvi Kliabiruddm Aiimed wntes, in advocacy of the- same 
policy^ — 

“ the Calcutta Umversity has become a huge and unmanageable 
exammmg body, and it is desuable to remove the congestion by cuttmg down 
its temtonal hmits ” 

and suggests that while the Dacca Umversity should be an exclu- 
sively teaching and residential umversity so far as the colleges 
at Dacca are concerned it should have ‘ federal junsdiction ’ over 
the colleges in Eastern Bengal. 

23, Among some of our Muslim witnesses there is an impres- 
sion that the colleges of Eastern Bengal would receive better treat- 
ment at the hands of Dacca than at those of Calcutta , and they 
combme this argument with that of the unwieldiness of Calcutta 
to press the claim that Dacca should be affiJiatmg. The Mushm 
deputation whom we received at Rajshahi said in their address 
(section 9)®' — 

“ At present tbe blubammadans, on account of their want of representa- 
tion and of many mcidents brought to notice, have no confidence m the 
Calcutta Umversity and therefore we desire that Rajshahi College should 
be affiliated to the Dacca Umversity which, as we are given to understand 
by Government, vuU specially look after the interests of Muhammadans 
This Univers’ty nas promised to the deputation of Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal a? a compensation for the loss of the separate provmce, and we are 
confident that this Umversity ^vlll look after Muhammadan mterests , we 
therefore piess that all colleges m Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to the 
Dacca University This will also reheve pressure on the Calcutta Univer- 
sity which IS at present unwieldy” 

24. The influential I\Iuslim deputation which we received at 
Calcutta urged a similar though not identical view.^ They 
emphasised “ the utmost desuabihty of establishing teaching umver- 


* Question 4 See also evidence on this point of Mr. Ume3 Chandra Haidar, and) 
Maliamahopadhvaya Pramathanath Tarkabhushana 

- Question 4 

^ General Memoranda, page 218 

* See Memorandum of Musalmans of Calcutta, para 4, General iMomjranda, page 210. 
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sities at Calcutta and Dacca and otlici places such as Chittagong, 
Eajshahi, Berhampur and Gauhati.” They suggested, as a second 
alternative, if it. seemed impossible to create teaching universities 
elsewheic than at Calcutta and Dacca, that a new univcisit} of 
the existmg type, independent of Calcutta and Dacca, should be 
set up to contiol the mufassal colleges— to be called the Umveisity 
of Bengal. Their thu'd alternative, which coincides with that 
of our previous witnesses, was that the colleges of Eastern Bengal 
should be affihated to Dacca and not to Calcutta ; but this 
suggestion was made subject to the proviso that the scheme would 
not m om’ opmion prejudice the legitimate duties of Dacca as a 
teaching university. 

25 Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhuiy goes further. He puts 
forward the separate treatment of the mufassal colleges of 
Eastern Bengal as the first consideration , he thinks that it will 
be difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best 
interests of Dacca University *, and lU’ges that if his proposal for 
separate controlling agencies for the eastern and the western mufas- 
sal colleges proves impracticable on financial grounds, then the 

^‘colleges m Eastern Bengal, instead of being treated togetlier wnth the colleges 
in Western Bengal under one university, should be affihated to the Dacca 
University, even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, 
to a certain extent, be impaired , for the people df Eastern Bengal strongly 
feel that the interests of their highei education would continue to sufioi as- 
before, if their colleges are not treated separately 

26 The one witness who appeals to regard the power to affiliate 
colleges m Eastern Bengal (and Assam) as likely to be of benefi.t 
to the Umversity of Dacca is Mr. J. R. Cuimingham, the Dnector 
of Public Instruction for Assam 

“ To grant it terntorial jurisdiction,” he- writes, “ would be to secure to 
it the widest charter of liberty and to aflord to university education m India 
the largest hope of advancement and reform To restrict the Umversity 
to the city of Dacca and leave the Assam and mufassal colleges unattached 
will be to subject the growth and development of the new venture to all the 
adverse influences of competition” 

and he draws a gloomy picture of the necessary acceptance by 
Dacca, in large measure, of ‘‘ the most characteristic and detriment- 
al conditions of the present state of thmgs,” mcludmg : — 

“ (1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for umversity study, 
IS so ill-quahfied m Enghsh as to render lectures difficult of understanding 
and to confirm the habit of study by memorismg 


VOL iv 


^ Question 4 


L 
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(2) Extension of the ordmaiy nniversity course to four, instead of three, 
years with a qualification at the end of the second year which serves as the goal 
for the mass of the students, thus occupying the energies of the Umversity 
in work which is merely secondary and which should belong properly to the 
schools ” 

27. In Chapter XXXI we have recommended that the mmimnm 
standard for entrance should be the present intermediate standard, 
a standard which we hope to see raised not by a mere mcrease 
m the difficulty of the questions, but by the improved teachmg 
in the mtermediate colleges^ , and we also hope that the period 
of undergraduate studies will be the three years which Mr. 
Cunningham desires , so that at any rate' some of the dangers 
. which he foresees will be avoided. Mr. C unnin gham fears that 
competition with Calcutta (unless Dacca is artificially fed by the 
affiliation with it of colleges from Eastern Bengal) will lead to a 
lowermg of standards. The same fear was expressed m Great 
Britam when the modern umversities were created from 1880 
onwards. But those fears have not been reahsed , on the contrary 
the standards have steadily risen. We may point out that if it 
becomes known that a university gives cheap degrees, the holders 
of these degrees will soon find that they stand less chance 
in competitions for an appomtment than graduates of more 
scrupulous universities and that the Umversity itself will lose m 
popularity except with the weakest candidates ; the best students 
will, in their own mterests, both mteUectual and worldly, go to the 
Umversity which mamtains not the lowest but the highest standards 
of teachmg and of examination. If Dacca cannot compete m the 
open market and by fair means with Calcutta m the same way 
that the new umversities m Great Britam compete witli London 
and the older umversities and with each other, our scheme will have 
failed fiom the inside But we do not think it will fail. 

28 It would, m our judgment, be madvisable to load the new 
Umversity of Dacca with the burden of affihation and the accom- 
panying disadvantages of unpaired efficiency recogmsed by Nawab 
Syed Xawabaly Chaudhury Such a system would necessarily 
absoib time and energ}" on the part of the teachers and of the 


' Wo have also recommended. Chapter XXXI, para 55, that m oxeoptional cases 
students should ho allovcd to take the oxammation corrospondmg to the present matri- 
culation at 15 . but the m inim um ago of entrance to the Umversity vould bo 17 As at 
present the average ago of matriculation is 181, tho average age of entrance would be 
over 20 
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acliumistrativc bodies at Dacca which should properly be devoted 
to the development of their own umveisity , and so far as we 
aie aware, none of the existing Dacca teachers have expressed 
any desire for it i The affiliating nexus would tend to restrict 
the natural development Of Dacca on its own lines , thcie 
be a constant conflict between the legitimate claims of Dacca, the 
strongest centre, that it should be allowed to progress, an t e 
■- equaUy legitimate claims of the weaker mufassal colleges that they 
should not be overpressed , and the fair settlement of these 
constantly occurring diffierences would require the creation of a 
complex administrative machinery for the drafting of syllabuses, 
the' conduct of exammations and the adjustment of standards. 
We have found it necessary to proiude such machmery m our 
scheme for the University of Calcutta. 2 To duplicate it in the case of 
Dacca would, in our judgment, be wasteful and unwise and would 
confer no corresponding benefit on the mufassal colleges in question* 
Moreover our tour in Eastern Bengal leads us gravely to dou^bt 
whether affiliation to Dacca would be welcomed by the majority 
of the colleges ; there would certamly be serious, possibly bitter, 
differences of opunon in regard to such affiliation. As for the 
interests of Muslim students throughout Bengal, we have had them 
so constantly in min d that we do not think they will suffer either 
in the Umversity of Calcutta or Dacca under the schemes 
which we have proposed. Eor the grounds above stated, we reject 
wholly the proposals for makmg Dacca an affiliating as well as a 
teaching umversity. 

29 . Some of our correspondents have proposed that Dacca should 
be made a ‘ federal * umversity. It is of the essence of a federal 
umversity in-the sense in which the term is most commonly used 
that aU its units should take some share (though not necessarily 
an equal share) in the management of the Umversity as a whole. 
But most of our correspondents who use the word ‘ federal do not 
appear to contemplate any departure from the ordinary methods 
of affiliation prevailing in India, ^ under which the affiliated college 

Seo evidence in response to Question 4 of Jlr, F 0. Turner, Principal, Dacca College, 
■of Rai Lalitmohan, Chatterjeo Bahadur, Principal, Jagannath College, Dacca, of Pi^ai 
Bhupatmath Das Bahadur, of ilaulvi Mohammad Irfan, and of Moisrs Walter A. Jenhias 
and G. H. Langley of Dacca College, 

2 Chapters XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVD. especially Chapter XXXVII, paras. 70-S2- 

* Of. evidence of Mr, Birendra Kumar Datta, who suggests that Dacca “ should be of 
federal type, all the secondary schools and coilegea in the, Dacc,i and Chittagong 

T. 9, 
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has no claim whatever to a voice m umversity management.^ 
Federal nmversities may, no doubt, be useful m certam condi- 
tions,' when college umts of approximately equal strength are 
situated in different towns withm fairly easy reach of one another. 
But the Dacca colleges and the other colleges of Eastern Bengal 
do not bear this relation to one another, and no one has put forward 
a considered scheme for the creation of a federal umversity m the 
Sense above defined and embracmg all these \colleges To any 
such scheme of federation we should feel objections no less strong 
than those we have expressed to the scheme for an affiliatmg 
university at Dacca. 

30. It was natural that the Dacca Umversity Committee m 
plannmg a teachmg and residential university should propose 
that the umt both for teachmg and residential pm-poses should be 
the college. They had m rmnd not only the older umversities bn 
England, but the traditions of Indian experience .smce 1857 We . 
have seen m Chapter III how the idea of a college preceded m India 
the idea of a umversity, and how the University was created as 
an orgamsm external to and controUmg the colleges by means of 
curricula and regulations and exarmnations, but without any 
teachmg fimctions Without repeatmg details unduly we may 
recall the mam facts necessary for the undeistandmg of the policy 
of the Dacca Umversity Committee. 

31. The Umversities Commission of 1902 referied to the narrowly 
restricted powers of the then existing universities and stated that 
theie was a very general desne that those powers should be enlaiged 
and that aU umversities should be recognised as teachmg bodies ^ 
The}’’ passed over the contention put before them that the indirect 
control ovei teachmg exercised by the existing umversities entitled 
them to be called teachmg umversities , and explamed that in 
usual pailance a ' teachmg university ^ denotes a umversity ' which 
makes duect piovision for teachmg by appomtmg its own profes- 


Dirisions being nflilmtcd to it,” and Kumar Kshitmdradeb Rni Mahasai wbo proposes 
that Dacca should ciercise a federal control like that of an esaminmg body ” over 
the mufassal colleges of Eastern Bengal Dr D N Lfalbk (who does not suggest such 
control) pleads for the federal universities on tho ground that 111010 smglo college univcr- 
‘•itie^ are desirable, there is not the teaching strength acces-jary to man them at present 
in Bengal 

^ See footnote to para 5 abo\ e. 

* Report, para, 21 
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sois nnd lecturers.’ The Commission, (who did not contemplate 
the possibility of any departure from the Indian affiliating system) 
pointed to the fact that the affiliated colleges were spiead over 
a vide area, that it \^as not easy to see how their students could 
be bi ought together to attend university lectures, and that the 
bettei among them already made adequate provision for the courses 
of instruction leading up to the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees, so that 
any intervention of the University at this stage appeared unlikely 
to be profitable. They very natiually regarded the question 
whether and how fai the univeisities would be able to make direct 
provision for teaching as one of considerable diffieulty , especially 
as the}’’ saw no source from which the universities could hope to 
obtain the funds which would be required ^for the enteiTainment 
of a staff of university professors in every branch of learning.’ 

Their conclusion on this pomt was as follows . — 

L “ AVc tlunlc it expedient tlint tlic undergraduate students should be left 
in tlie main, to the colleges, but we suggest that the universities may justify 
i their existence as teaching bodies by making further nnd better provisions 
for advanced courses of study The Univeisity may appoint its oivn lecturers 
and provide libraries and laboratories It would also bo proper that the 
XJmversitj' should sec that residential quarters arc provided for students 
from a distance 

They suggested that the colleges co-operating in the scheme 
should contribute to its cost, that in this way central scljools of 
advanced study might in time be formed, and that it was an advan- 
tage of the scheme that it could be worked out gradually without 
the great initial expense involved in the creation of a complete 
professoriate 

32. The Dacca Committee, writmg m 1912, were justifiably 
bolder and more explicit m their view of what the Indian Govern- 
ment and public regarded as the idea of a umversity. Between 
1902 and 1912 pnbbc opinion had advanced , and the ideas latent 
in the report of 1902 were developed with a new fulness and waimth 
by the Dacca Committee. “ There are,” they say in the first 
chapter of their report — 

“ abundant indications that the Government and the people have ahke come 
to realise that a umversity, if it is to satisfy in full measure the requirements 
of the educated classes, must denote more than mere examination, must 
undertake more than mere control, must offer more than more instruction. 
It must be an institution in which a true education can bo obtamed— the 
training of the mind, body and character , the result ‘ not a book but a man ’ ” 


^ Loc. at , para. 24 
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But for tiie Committee of 1912, as for the Commission of 1902, 
the college was to be the umt of umversity life for teaching as well 
as for residence. Indeed they regard the separateness of the 
colleges as of positive advantage to the umversity as a whole 
“ "\Ye anticipate they ivTote, “ that each college of the Dacca University, 
whether it is one now m active working, or yet to be founded as part of this 
Bcheme, will have its special characteristics and develops in its own way. 
dhe indiiuduahty and vanety of the colleges is as much a part of the scheme 
as the completeness and community of the new umversity life There will 
be, m a way never before known m India, a healthy mteraction of the colleges 
upon each other and a heighterong of the separate and hmited hfe of each 
by participation m the larger and fuller hfe of the Umversity. At the same 
time, while the Umversity is to be distmct from and greater than the colleges. 
It IS to be made up of them , and the health and vigour of the whole will 
depend on the health and vigour of the parts It is m the mdividual college 
also that the most mtunate part of the collegiate hfe will be hved , m the 
college the corporate spirit must first develops so that loyalty to the college 
may expand mto loyalty to the Umversity. The college is, as heretofore, 
to be an orgamc whole, and, withm its limits, complete ; the new departure 
is this, that the college instead of bemg mechamcaUy jomed with other affiliated 
institutions to a umversity centre, which is orgamsed without any closer 
relation to them than this affihation, is now to be orgamcally bound with 
other colleges mto a higher and more complex: umt, the teachmg and residential 
Umversity 

33 Nevertheless, on obvious grounds of econ'dmy, the 
Committee were obhged to depart widely from these general 
proposals when they came to frame their detailed scheme The 
entire teaching in Islanuc studies, science, law, medicme, and 
eugmeering and the post-graduate teaching m arts was to be 
conducted by the Umversity The teaching for the B A. degree, 
both pass and honours, except the pass teachmg in Enghsh, was to 
be organised upon an mter-collegiate basis, that is virtually by the 
umversity as a whole Thus only the mtermediate teachmg in 
aits was to be entrusted to the mdependent care of the colleges" 
Yet each college was, accoidmg to the plans, to be equipped with 
a large set of class-rooms, for use by degree students as w^ell as 
by intermediate students Corresponding m some measure to the 
distribution of teachmg between the college and the university 
Iheic was to be a university stafi and distinct college stafts of' 
teachers 

31 "With the removal of the intermediate teaching from the 
pill view of the University the case for malang the colleges teaching 
iiiiit^ appears to iis to disappear, and since this view was indeiien- 


* Dacca Report, page 20 
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dently aiTived at by Government in respect of post-inrermediate 
teaching we need not perhaps argue the matter in any great detail. 

"In a umversity of the size of Dacca the economy* and convenience 
of making provision for the teaching by means of a single authority 
IS apparent^ 

^35 It may be thought by some that the appointment of teachers 
by the governing bodies of the colleges is a valuable element in 
umversity orgamsation which our proposed amendment of the 
Dacca scheme would sweep away We may point out, therefore;^ 
that this power of appointment was not, and we think rightly not? 
assigned by the Dacca Umversity Committee to the govermng 
bodies of the colleges In a umversity of the size of Dacca, the 
most effective and economical way of instituting and making the 
teaching appointments is by means of a central organisation, and 
we have preserved that idea of the original scheme , thougU, as 
will be seen, we propose to substitute as the central orgamsation 
the Umversity itself for Government except for a certam number 
of appomtments ^ The teaching umt should, in our view, be not 
the college, but the umversity department, and our substitution 
of the Umversity for the college as the orgamsmg authority for 
the teaching, though it may seem a large amendment at the first 
blush, only extends to the whole umversity curriculum the pro- 


^ Mr. E E Biss, of the Indian Educational Service , who has given so much tune and 
attention to the Dacca scheme, strongly advocates the centrahsation of aU teaobmg abovo 
the mtermediate standard, and of its bemg“put directly under the control of the univer- 
sity authonties but he nevertheless advocates the retention of the title * college ’ for the 
‘ umt of umversity life ’ Dr Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Vice-Prmcipal of the Dacca Law 
College, although ho does not, lihe Mr. Bisa, contemplate separate treatment of tho — 
intermediate teachmg, nevertheless advocates the disappearance of the college from the 
Dacca scheme on the grounds of economy. Rai Lohtmohan Chatterjee Bahadur p 
Pnncipol of tho Jagannath College, on the contrary urges that the mdividuahty of tho 
colleges teachmg tho bachelor courses should be preserved by each college speoiahsmg 
m certam subjeots'dr^departfaents of subjects and bemg specially staffed for tho purpose- 
as well os by othor moans We think that it would bo difficult m plannmg the Umvor- 
Bity to decide on what pnnoiple such specialisation could bo mtroduced at tho outset. 
But wo thmlc that m course of time different halls may come to bo informally identi- 
fied, more or loss, -with special studios, m the same v ay as some Cambndgo colleges are so- 
identified and this would have advantages m tho orgamsation of tutonal work We- 
should bo sorry, however, to see this prmciplo pushed to extremes One of tho advan- 
tages of tho residential system is tho contact of students pursmng different studios 

" Subsequently to tho publication of tho original scheme proposals wore made for tho 
moluBion of private missionary mstitutions m the Umversity of Dacca For a discussion 
of this matter, see below paras. IGO-IOG 
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posals made by oiir predecessors m regard to tbe major and bigber 
part of it 

36 But while we think the University should be responsible 
for the oigamsation of formal nmversity teachmg, the college imit 
remams of the first importance m a residential nmversity. Its 
functions have been weU mdicated m the following passage from 
the evidence of the Serampore Staff . — 

“ We desire to express our behef in the mam ideal embodied m the 
[Dacca] scheme, tizT'^he residential system m collegiate and muversity life 
Blit we considei that considerable care is necessary m the apphcation of this 
system to Indian university conditions Our aim should be not to duphcate 
Oxford and Cambridge conditions on the one hand, or Scotch, American 
and German conditions on the other In the former case the tendency perhaps 
IS for the residential college to regard itself too much in the hght of an mde- 
pendent iimt, and to thmk too httle of the claims of the umversity as a Avhole 
In the latter case the umversity is everythmg, and residential arrangements 
for students are a purely secondary concern In our judgment, a combma- 
tion of these systems is desirable for India The individual college m India 
is not strong enough to stand so much alone as an Oxford or Cambridge college 
does There is needed a concentration of- academic resources such as we have 
m Edmburgh, and m most modem umversities On the other hand, experi- 
ence has shown that Indian education greatly benefits by a wise and'sympa- 
thetic apphcation of the residential system to Indian conditions All this 
IS possible if the colleges take the form of acadenuc hostels, or haUs of 
residence providmg tutorial help and supervision for their students ” 

37. Out own views on tbe general conditions of student life 
us they exist in Bengal to-day, and the general changes which we 
propose with regaid to hostel systems are set out m Chapters XIX 
und XXXIX, and we can only deal briefly with the matter here. 
"We accept, with certain modifications, the general residential organ- 
isation proposed by the Dacca Umversity Committee 

“ We considei, ’ thcA' wiote, “ that all students not hvmg with parents or 
diilv niithoijsed guardians should reside in college . No students’ messes 
or non-collegiate hostels should be perrmtted to exist in connexion with the 
new UiuA'crsity , even the permission to live with an authoiised guardian 
must be caicfiill}' legulated and controlled, smce laxity m this respect may 
casilv defeat the object of the residential system. A student should not be 
perniitted to join a college and become a member of the University until the 
question of his residence has been settled Residence except in his own home 
should bo allowed onlv on special conditions the student must be expressly 
confided to the care of thb person vith whom he is to reside , the latter having 
been interviewed bv the college authorities and approved ns a fit and suitable 
guardian iiiiist forniallv assume charge and responsibility In admitting 
students preference should be given up to the liimt of accommodation to 
thoae who intend to reside in college Fears have been entertained that 
the expense of residing in hostels will be so great as to deter students of 
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average means from entering the Umversity If the proposals [of the 
Committee] commend themselves to the Government, these fears rvill 
prove groundless and none but the very poorest ^1 expenence any difficulty 
owing to the expense of hostel life For this class scholarships and free 
studentships should he provided, and private liberality called into play ^ 

38 The Dacca Umversity Committee astimated that of the 
students m the four ‘ arts colleges for men, 1,500 would be ‘ in 
residence’ and 560 would reside with then parents or approved 
guardians 3 The question of poor Mushm students is one of 
especial importance in connexion with Dacca The Dacca 
Comrmttee estimated that of the 320 students to be attached to 
the ‘ Muhammadan College,’ 100 would hve with their famihes 
or approved. guardians Of these they say that — 

“poor madrassah students are not infrequently housed and supported by 
chantable persons under the ‘ jagir ’ system, and consequently many will 
not be able to hve m college It will be the duty of the authorities of the 
‘ Muhammadan College ’ to see that those who hve, m ]agirs or otherwise, 
outside the college are properly looked after by responsible persons ” 

39 The Committee obviously contemplated m th^'same way 
that the ‘ Jagannath College ’ would be attended by a relatively 
large number of poor students, and this view was put forward by 
Dai Lahtmohan Chatter] ee Bahadur, the Prmcipal of the College, 
m his evidence before us The Committee estimated that 200 out of a 
total of 540 students of that college would be m residence , but 
they suggested that if possible the margm should be reduced by 
the provision of further hostel accommodation They added — 

“ We attach the utmost importance to the prmciple that as large a 
proportion of the students as possible should be m residence,-smce it is only 
on Such students that the full benefits of umversity life can be conferred ; 
m each college additional hostel accommodation should from tune to tune 
be provided to the fullest extent to which it can be utilised ” 

40 We adhere to the view expressed previously that residence 
with relatives and guardians is both natural and m many cases 
healthy,^ and take up an mtermediate position between that of 

^ Dacca Report, page 70 

= The Dacca College, New College, Jagannath College and Muhammadan College 

® The report of the Dacca Committee has been misunderstood on this pomt by a 
certam number of witnesses , thus Mr Muraly Dhar Baner]ee urges as an amendment to 
the Dacca scheme that ‘ residence should not be compulsory upon those who are able to 
hve with their famiher and natural guardians,’ and Rai Sn Nath Roy Bahadur 
makes the same plea 

^ Chapter XIX, para 7 
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the Dacca University Committee and the position of Sir Gooroo' 
Dass Banerjee, who while admitting that a residential umversity 
has advantages, and acceptmg the view that it should be tried at 
Dacca, over-states, we think, its drawbacks 

“ A residential university ”, says Sir Gooroo Dass, “ is more adapted for 
physical and intellectual education than a non-residential university by 
reason of its being able to provide better teachers and apphances and more 
regular supervision than what students can secme if left to themselves, and 
by reason of its rehevmg students from the tronble of lookmg after their board 
and lodgmg, and ensurmg for them a certam measure of comfort But it 
IS less adapted for morahand rehgious education by reason of that very excess- 
of help, assurance of comfort, and regularity of supervision, which are less 
helpful m trammg men for the rough world outside the college walls, where 
they have to be resourceful m emergency, to struggle patiently and cheerfully 
with adversity, and to accept the mevitable with cahn resignation to a Will 
that IS inscrutable and supreme Livmg with parents or guardians, or m' 
small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives 
students far better opportunities of mixmg with human bemgs as human 
beings, and not merely as students, and is far more conducive to the growth 
of those moral and spiritual quahties so necessary for the world, than the 
rigid routme and dead level uniformity of hie m a large hostel, where the 
largeness m the number of boarders must make disciplme, to a great extent,, 
more mechamcal than personal Moreover, difierences of caste, creed, and 
colour may create unforeseen difficulties m this country Then, agam, 'judg- 
ing from facts, it cannot be said that the graduates of the non-residential 
Scottish and German umversities compare unfavourably with those of the 
residential umversities of England But I need not pursue the pomt any 
further for my present purpose, which is only to caution advocates of the 
residential system agamst bemg too sangmne, and against seekmg to enforce 
it ever}Tvhere Let us wait and watch how it worlcs at Dacca ” 

41 We have described m Chapter XIX^ what the ‘ elasticity ’ 
of hving m small messes under occasional supervision means We- 
need not repeat our description We have also pomted ouTthat- 
guardianship often involves the ‘ sweating ’ of a student who act& 
as a tutor , and it may be well to refer again here to the evidence 
of the Principal of the Jagannath College, Dacca^ — 

“ In Bengal college students hve either ■v\nth their parents or other natural 
guardians or in hostels where they are under more or less adequate superin- 
tendence and control or in ‘messes’ where they are left much more free, 
or as private tutors in the houses of people These last usually get only their 
food for teaching one or more schoolboys and the guardianship exercised 
b\ the ma'-ter of the house is only nominal The conditions of residence 
in ‘ inc'^ios ’ and as private tutors are not healthy, morally or physically ” 


' Para'S 29 3u 

- Rni Lahtmoban Chatterjcc Bahadur, Question 17 
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42, We are convinced that it is only in rare cases that students 
living with persons other than near relatives are able to do justice 
to their work , we hope that the ‘ jagir ’ system will be reduced 
to the narrowest hnuts and that provision will be made in the halls 
for aU poor and deserving students' (other than those living with 
near relatives), by a suitable system of stipends and scholarships 
The examples, of Scotland and Germany, where suitable and res- 
pectable lodgings for students are abundant, quoted by Sir Gooroo 
Dass, do not move us so much as the actual conditions of Bengal , 
we have already referred to the evidence of the Serampore College 
on this point And if Sir Gooroo Dass ideahses the ‘ mess ’ and 
many of the guardians, we thmlc that he undervalues the hosteL 
We cannot accept his presentation of hfe at a hostel as being one 
of ‘ rigid routine and dead level umformity ’ That is fai removed 
indeed from the happy and varied life as w’^e know it in English 
colleges and university hostels, from the hfe that we have seen 
in residential colleges in India hke Ahgarh, Serampore, Bankura, 
or St. Paul’s, Calcutta, in -which the hostel is not a barrack 
surrounded by houses, but a real centie of social hfe, of college 
societies, of games, 'of that communal orgamsation on a small 
scale which, because it brings students into intimate contact 
with many of their fellows and equals, is in some w^ays both a fuller 
and a severer training for life than the family circle 

43 Nor can we accept the view that the hostel is necessarily 
less well suited for moral and religious training than any home. 
There are no doubt homes which provide a quiet moral and intellec- 
tual atmospheie, created by the loving care of parents and close 
iclativcs, which no hostel can rival Fiom such homes in Dacca we 
do not pioposc to take any student aivay There are otlieis from 
which students may wish to come, -without any kind of compulsion, 
to the ordered hfe of the hostel And we think that that life should 
not only lie an oideicd, but foi those whose paients de'=ue it or 
who desire it foi themselves, a lehgious hfe We look forwaid to 
icligious iiaining being given in the hostels as an essential part of 
the communal life . and in the IMuslmi Hall there should be the 
daih pravers But moial training must vith all young people be 
hugely a matter of example lather than of foi mat teaching or 
seimon ^ It will be the aim of the University to place both the 

* In regntj (o the quoitiou of definite rclimous inslruction, see Chapter \1X pt’- 
loe 110 " 1 * » 1 - 
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iostels and the halls, into which we propose that the hostels should 
be grouped, under the headship of men of high moral character, 
who will exert on then’ pupils that kind guidance which cannot 
be mathematically defined, not because the ideas on which it rests 
Are vague, but because they he too deep for words , because such 
gmdance implies a sense of rightness of conduct dnected, as occasion 
aiises, to the multiple and varied cncumstances pf students of 
different tempeiament, upbringing and natural inchnations. It 
would be more easy to point to such or such a man as the ideal 
head of a hall or a hostel than to prescribe the character which 
he must bring to his task, if he is to influence the httle world under 
him effectively and frmtfuUy In practice we know that such men 
Aie to be found, and we trust that they will be found to gmde^the. 
student commumties of Dacca 

44 We have spoken of the social, the moral and the rehgious 
sides of hfe m the umvisrsity halls and hostels These halls and 
hostels will also play an important mtellectual part in the Umver- 
sity, though a less formal one than the colleges contemplated by the 
Dacca Committee , and in two ways In the first place, we think 
that, with possibly a few exceptions, each umversity teacher should 
lie attached to a hall (or hostel) and become responsible either for 
the general guidance of a number of students, or for their tutorial 
care in special subjects , and for teachers acting in the latter 
capacity, the students should write essays from time to time, so as to 
betiained m methods of individual work We regard such tutorial 
guidance as of the greatest importance ^ But the haU as well as 
the class-room would be a centre of intellectual hfe in other ways 
aIso In every hall there should be a library providing both books 
for puie recreation and otheis, supplementing the university hbrary, 
And touching intellectual interests outside the formal curriculum. 
Again there should be societies not only for athletics and games but 
foi the discussion of topics of learned and every-day inteiest. The 
teachers will get to know their students not only in the class- 
looms but thiough then individual work, and through the games 
And societies in which they will take part In>a residential 
svstcm the students and teachers form part of one community, 
Aioiking to one pui-pose, and helping each other to a common end. 


’ Chapter XXXIV, paras in-59 
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45. We should be sorry indeed to see those students who live with 
then’ parents and guardians excluded from the privileges of this 
common woik and activity. We recommend that every non- 
resident student should be attached to a hall or hostel and enjoy 
as far as possible all the rights of the resident students in respect 
of tutorial assistance, librai)’’, games and societies. 

46. Cardinal Nevmiaii has eulogised the residential system in 
a well known passage ^ 

“ I protest to you, Gentlemen,” he said, “ that if I had to choose between 
a so-called university, which dispensed vath residence and tutorial superin- 
tendence, and gave its degrees to any person nho passed an examination in 
a wide range of subjects, and a university which had no professors or exami- 
nations at all, but merely brought a numbei of young men togethoi for three' 
or four years, and then sent them away as the University of Oxford is said! 
to have done some sixty years since, if I were asked which of these two methods 
was the better discipline of the intellect which of the two courses was- 
the more successful m training, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out 
men the more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better public 
men, men of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I have 
no hesitation in gl^’lng the preference to that Umversity which did nothing,, 
over that'' which exacted of its members an acquaintance with every science 
under the sun ” 

We do not go so far Newman is thinking of the ehte, rather 
than of the average who form the majority of students ; and his 
conclusion seems to postulate the existence of an intellectual tra- 
dition which has been laigely created in the older British univer- 
sities by the systematic traimng to which he assigns so subordinate- 
a position On such traimng we lay no less stress than on the 
residential side. 

47 We are convinced that formal lectures and teaching must 
have a place, and an important place, in umversity education. 
The lecture can, though it does not often do so m Tlengal, give, 
a perspective and a sense of the relative value and importance' 
of the different sections of a subject which come only from long 
study, and which cannot be derived by a young student from the 
pages of a prmted book It is uneconomical to give this general- 
kind of survey to only a few students at a time, and, again, there ^ 
is, for the lecturer himself, a stimulus created by a large audience 
of a different kind from the stimulus derived from discussion yuth 


^ Newman’s Idea of a Universily 
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a small group of students m the study ^ We regard both elements 
as desirable for the ideal University The residential and tutorial 
element glowmgly eulogised by Newman, and the lectures oh a 
large scale which have exerted so profound an influence on students 
in universities like the Umversity of Paris, the Scottish univer- 
sities and the modern universities of England and Wales, ought 
both to find their place m Dacca. 

48 The Governments of India and of Bengal, and the Dacca 
Umversity Committee desired to see estabhshed at Dacca a um- 
versity of the ‘ teaching and residential type ’ open to all, but with 
special facflities for the encouragement of Mushm students and of 
Muslim studies While our ideals of the traimng to be given to 
students by the University of Dacca comcide, as far as we can 
n^scertain, with those of the Dacca University Committee, we find 
ourselves somewhat widely m disagreement with the Committee 
m respect of the umversity constitution required to carry those 
ideals mto practice 

49 There is m India some looseness in the use of the word 
govermng body ’, which, we think, leads to practical misapprehen- 
sion The ‘ govermng body ’ of a Government college does not m 
nny real sense govern the college ; it can neither appoint nor dismiss 
the staff, nor has it much control over the budget , its functions 
nre less important than those of many ‘ managing committees 
nnd though the Dacca Umversily^ Committee proposed two "govern- 
ing bodies’ (the Convocation and the Council) for the„' detailed 
administration of the Umversity of Dacca, a^large -and important 
part of that detailed admmistration was to be exercised directly 
by Government, as will be seen from the following excerpts from 
■the report of the Committee^ — 

liclaiions of (he Vnn'erstiy with the Government and the Director of Pubhc 

Instruction 

“ Wc consider that the control of the Government over the University 
should be exercised directly, and that in order that the Government may be 
kept informed ns to its progress and management, the Director of Public 
Instruction should be appointed Official Visitor, with full powers to inspect 
all colleges and departments The Umversity should correspond wth the 
Go\crnment on all questions excepting those relating to staff in which case 


^ Dacca Report, page 36. 
- Ibnt , pages 142-144 
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corrcspondeucc sliould, lor tlie sake of convenience and despatch, he con- 
dncted tlvrough the Pirector. 

AVe recommend that the Goveriiment should confer on the Vice-Chaneellor 
the powers 'With regard to leave Avhich are delegated to the Director of Public 
Instniction hy the Bengal rules and orders These powers include the grant 
of privilege leave to all officers, and the grant of leave of all lands to officers 
in Classes ATI and AT!II of the Pro\’incial Educational Service, to officers of the 
Subordinate Educational Ser^^ce, and to ungraded officeis whose pay does 
not exceed Es 250 a month AVe also recommend that all other poweis with 
regard to stafi which have been delegated to the Director of Pubhc Instruc- 
tion, including the authority to appoint officers of the classes enumerated 
above, should be exercised m the University by the Council This general 
recommendation cannot extend to cases, such as promotions in the Subordi- 
nate Educational Service, which must neccssanly be dealt with by the head 
of the department The Council should have the same authority as is vested 
m the Director of Pubhc Instruction, subject to budget provision, to make 
minor additions to the staff this includes the appointment of teachers, clerks 
and memals, outside the grades of the educational services, on pay not ex- 
ceeding Es 45 a month, subject to the submission of quarterly statements. 
The Council should be consulted before an officer serving under the Univer- 
sity IS transferred elsewhere , sinularly if the Council wishes to obtain the 
services of an officer from outside the university, or the removal of a member 
of the umversity staff, it should make an apphcation to the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction, who wiU, if necessary, refer the case to the Government 

In order that the Government may be kept informed of the conduct and 
merit of officers serving under the University, the present system of annual 
reports should be maintained These reports should be subnutted by pnnci- 
pa’s of colleges through the Vice-ChanceUor, or, in the case of officers serving 
immediately imder the Umversity, by the Vice-Chancellor direct, to the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction 

Colleges should not correspond directly with the Government or the Direc- 
tor of Pubhc Instruction , any college reqmring additions to staff, bmldings, 
etc , or desinng to raise any question which wiU require Government orders, 
should subrmt the case to the Council. 

Financial arrangements 

. .The scheme is based on two mam pnnciples the first that aU receipts 
should be credited to the Government an^ that the Government should bear 
all charges , the second that, as far as possible, accounts work should be 
centrahsed 

The Umversity will be maintained by the Government, the members of 
its staff wiU be Government officers, and its fees and other receipts wiU meet 
only a portion of its annual cost In these circumstances the simplest and 
most convement course wiU be, that aU receipts from fees, fines and miscellan- 
eous sources should be credited to the Government, that salanes and estabhsh- 
ment charges should be paid direct from the treasury, and that the Govern- 
jnent should make an annual grant to cover aU other expenditure The 
annual grant should be paid mto a umversity fund so that the unspent balance 
will not lapse at the end of the year Subject to the general control the 
Government, the Umversity should have fuU authority to deal ^ 
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fund and to apportion it among tlie various colleges and departments Before' 
the commencement of each year, and as soon as the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant is known, the Finance Committee will piepare a budget estimate ofl 
expenditure and submit it to the Council/ After approval, the estimates- 
wiU serve as authority to colleges and departments to incur expenditure under 
the ordinary heads of coutmgency , but all items of a special or unusual nature,, 
or which exceed a certain fixed amount, should be subnutted to the Councif 
for previous sanction This system represents a very wide extension of that 
which obtains in the Presidency College, an extension which is justifiable- 
in view of the magmtude and importance of the new institution and of the 
character of its admimstration The Government may eventually be wiUing 
to grant a larger measure of financial autonomy to the new Umversity, but 
at first the measure of decentralisation which we suggest would appear 
to be sufi&cient, while it wdl be of great advantage to the Umversity to woik 
imder a simple financial system durmg the early yearn of its organisation ” 

50 Tbe University was thus not to be responsible either for 
its own staff, or for its own finance, nor was it to be responsible* 
for its own regulations Exactly as at Calcutta at present, the most 
minute change in regulations, after passmg through the cog-wheels- 
of an elaborate machmery, was to be submitted to Government 
for confirmation The whole of the complex machinery devised 
for workmg the Umversity was m the mam an advisory machinery 
We have shown m another place^ the grave disadvantages of the- 
existmg dissociation between detailed knowledge^of academic- 
matters and responsibihty for then admimstration, and have sug-^ 
gested that while the State cannot and ought not to rid itself of the- 
ultimate responsibihty for the larger questions of university pohcy 
which affect the country as a whole, the attempt of the State to 
manage a university in detail leads to confusion ,- it weakens the 
sense of responsibihty of the Umversity m advismg Government- 
as to the changes m then regulations, smee Government is not 
bound to take then advice , and the responsibihty of Government 
in deahng with umversity administration becomes somewhat unreal . 
since it is an obvious impossibihty for the Government department 
concerned to be acquainted with the details of university manage- 
ment m legal d to which they are legally obliged to make decisions ^ 

51 We aie well aware of the difficulties of the situation which 
the system of the Dacca Umversity Committee was intended tO' 
meet , and we think those difficulties should be stated with the 
utmost frankness, in respect of the three questions of staff, finance 
and regulations. 


^ Chapter XXViil, paras 74 to 91 
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52 . Staff.-— The IdcIi an 'Service S5".stein (leaving aside the difficult 
question of whether it IL ultimately an economical system or not) 
has advantages which cannot be denied and ought not to be 
understated It attracts many men (1) because of the prestige 
of Government service, (2) 'because of the security of Government 
seivire, (3) because of its system of pension and leave 

Its disadvantages fiom the university point of view may be 
summed up as follows — 

(1) The Uiuversity caniiot choose its own stall to suit the 

special conditions of its teaching ; even supposing the 
Goveinment to accept its advice, its choice will be far 
more hmited in many cases than if it could go outside 
the cadres , and it may have forced on it a man who 
deserves promotion and foi whom promotion can only 
be found in a umversity post for which £e is not the 
person most fitted. 

(2) In just the same way as Goveinment from a sense of 

equity to the members of one of its services may feel 
itself obliged to promote a person in the service to a 
post in the University for which he is not particularly 
suited, so it may feel itself constrained to take away 
from the Umversity a person who is doing excellent 
work therein and giYe^ him promotion in some outside 
administrative post ;\the Umversity cannot resist the 
appointment in the first case , nor can it resist the 
transfer in the second, or offer the teacher additional 
salary to retain his services, for the Government acts 
above the head of the Umversity 

(3) Hence members of the services must feel in the majority 

of cases that then future lies not in umversity ad- 
vancement, but in' service advancement , some will no 
doubt be sufficiently devoted to the work of their chairs 
to dechne the preferred advancement ; but in other 
cases, and especially in the case of men with families 
to support, this abnegation cannot be expected. It 
may be said, and fairly said, that a certain number of 
; men develope towards matmity a taste for admimstra- 

, tive work in which they have gamed some experience as 
teachers ; but in the first place these cases are excep- 
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_ tional, and secondly there should be administrative posts 
inside as well as outside the Umversity to satisfy the 
ambitions of teachers of this type What is imsatis- 
factory is the perpetual temptation to a teacher to take 
an admimstrative post as a means of promotion from 
a teaching post. Such a temptation is bound to exert a 
disorgamsing effect on any teaching staff 
(4) The attractions of the service system are not so great 
as they may appear at first sight , a service system 
fails to attract precisely that class of man who in the 
great majority of cases is appointed to a university' 
chair in the West, namely the man of more matm’e 
age who has already made his reputation as a teacher 
and a scholar or a man of science Apart from the 
difficulty of mducmg a man of such age to go to a 
distant country, it fails to attract him because appomt- 
ment and promotion m the service are and must ordi- 
narily be from the bottom , and because the pension 
conditions are far less advantageous to a man between 
thhdy and forty or over forty than they are to a man 
between twenty and thirty. The Dacca University 
Committee felt these difficulti^^^and to meet them pro- 
posed to create four ‘ special chans ’ for men of about 40 
with a distmguished reputation, to whom salaries of 
from Es 1,800 to Es 2,000 a month would be.offered 
The creation of such chans outside the ordinary cadre 
imphes the break-down of the service system on the one 
hand ; and on the other brings into a clear light the 
disadvantage from which Dacca would suffer m not 
being able to go into the open market and get the best 
man available foi any chans but these fom 

53 We feel that any university tied to a service system on 
the existing Indian pattern would be seriously handicapped , and 
that the Unn^ersity of Dacca would suffer gravely if it is adopted 
54. We may quote at this pomt the evidence of a member of 
the Indian Educational Seiwice, ]\Ii G. H. Langley, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Dacca College : — 

'' The existing defect of internal organisation,” he irates, “ is largely the 
rC'ult of the fact that professors of colleges are iiiembei's of tho Government 
services, and are not appointed to special positions in particular colleges. The 
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jroiiscqucnce of tins is tliat. it is not possible to get the best available 

man for any post that may be ^acant, .md, further, the iclntioii between lec- 
turers in any college is the coinentional relation betucen certain wide Govern- 
ment EcrAUces, and not the natural relation neccssai}' for the most efficient 
organisation of the studies I am, therefore, convinced that provided satis- 
factory safeguards can be given for tlic security of positions (such safcguaids 
being necessarv to Eccine the best type of professoi) it will be bettor to dis- 
sociate professors from their immediate service to Government and to make 
them ECiwants of the Uni\ersity, appointed to definite posts Apart from 
this it IS doubtful whether that freedom and autonomy of the body of tcachcis, 
which IS so essential to the life of the University, can be attained ” 

55 "We now come to the question of safeguards , we think; that 
they should he as gieat for specific university posts as those now 
existing in Government seiwice We liave sketched elsewheie the 
conditions of tenure which we regard as suitable.^ We think that, 
as in Government ser\uce, there vill be posts for which a period 
of probation will be necessary, but that after the lapse of that period 
the appointment should be renerwed (except for short period appoint- 
ments dealt with m paragraph 56 below) until the age of retnement, 
under a legal contract which the University could not break, subject 
of course to its annulment ovung to gross personal misconduct 
or mental or physical mcapacity, of which cases an independent 
tribunal should be judge. 'No member of the s'tafi under these 
conditions could either be summarily dismissed by the University 
or-* have resignation forced on him unjustly. Legal contracts 
between a teacher and the body employing him, though common m 
Great Britain, are so rare in India that in unexpected quarters we 
have found ignorance of their value. We think that the contract 
on its financial side might be guaranteed by Government. In 
asking for such a guarantee we are only asking for what is given 
by Government under the service system proposed by the Dacca 
Committee ; and under the general system which we shall recom- 
mend they would be amply covered by their general control of univer- 
sity funds. We are inclined to think that no person could regard 
the security of a umversity post held under such conditions as 
less than the securityof a post held under the service system. 

5 6 . We have referred incidentally to ‘ shoi-t p enod a pp ointments. " 
We think that it might well be to the advantage of the Umversity 
in certain cases to offer appointments say of ten years, with a con- 
siderable bonus payable at the expiry of that period,''to secure the 
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service of persons who would he unwilling to' accept life appoint- 
ments It would be for the Umveisity to decide in what ca^es 
such appomtments would be desuable from the umveisitj point of 
Anew, attiactive from that of the candidate. But we can conceive 
the case of a man willmgto come to Dacca for a term of years, but 
unwilhng to take up his domicile theie for the whole of his workmg 
life. Such appomtments would of course be as strictly guarded 
from the legal pomt of view as life appomtments. 

57. We have proposed elsewhere to substitute for the pension 
system a superannuation system, extensible, if possible, to all Indian 
universities,.^ which would enable any umveisity teacher to accept 
transference from any one Indian umveisity to another without loss 
of superannuation benefits. Such a system, if the contribution from 
the Umveisity is made sufficient, can be made as attractive as, or 
even more attractive than, a pension system , because theparticipant 
can withdraw from it by resignatTon at an age less than the age ot 
retirement without losmg his benefit* 

58. From the pomt of view both of teachers and of the Univer- 
sity, we thmk, therefore, that the system of appointment to specific 
posts which we propose is more advantageous than the service 
system But we are aware that the abandonment of that system 
may raise some misgivmgs m the mmds of the Muslim community. 
The community feel that if Dacca is to exercise the attraction for 
Muslim students which it is intended to exercise the Muslim and / 
Eiuopean teachers must not be altogether outnumbeied, as they 
are both in Calcutta and m the existing Dacca colleges, by the 
Hindu teachers , and some influential Musalmans, at any rate, are' 
inclined to thmk that it is only by the duect mtervention of Gov- 
ernment that such a piopoitiou can be secured We have dealt 
Mith the general question raised here m Chapter VI. ^ 

In designing the constitution of the Umversity of Dacca, we 
have had Muslim needs constantly in our mind, though not, we 
believe, to the neglect m any way of the interests of the general 
community as a whole , and we believe that committees of selection 
such as aie desciibed in Chapter XXXIV,- could be trusted as a lule 
to bear m mind the necessity of appointing an adequate number 
of Musalmans to the teaching stafi , we propose foi the constitu- 


^ Parn 17 
* Paras 112-120 
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tion of these committees a constitution similar to that proposed 
for the University of Calcutta ; hut should the general opinion 
demand it we should he willing that the final appointment should 
he left to the Chancellor of the University, so as to leave open 
the possibility of representations if either the Muslim or Hindu 
community were hkely to suffer owing to a disproportionately 
small numher of appointments of members of that community. 

59. we aie clearly of opinion thatit'is essential if the 

new University is to he started on right lines that it should have 
the assistance of a number of capable teachers recruited in Europe 
It IS quite true that a committee of selection constituted in the 
■way desciThed will not be debarred from choosing its candidates 
from Europe or America. But this process would always take 
time , and we think that it should be laid down that a certain 
number of posts should be filled by the Secretary of State acting 
_ on the advice of a specialist committee in England -to whom the 
University would furnish the necessary particulars. We recom- 
mend that the procedure adopted should be similar to that which 
we shall recommend for corresponding appointments in the Presi- 
dency College.^ 

60. Finance —We come next to the question of finance. Under 
the original scheme of the Committee, of whicii the main features^ 
are set out above, all receipts were to be credited to Government , 
and Government was to pay salaries and establishmenb charges 
dnect from the treasury and to make an annual grant to coverall 
other expenditure. The Dacca Umversity Committee incidentally 
recommended that the University should have authority to accept 
endowments and to make arrangements for the admimstration 
'of trusts ; but made no provision for the separate treatment of 
income- from such sources. The University was to be run on the 
lines of a Gov.ermnent department, with, however, one special and 
important prmqso that the unspent balance from any year was 
to be Gained on to the following year, st condition which cannot 
easily be adjusted with the present system of finance by annual 
budgets 

61. In a later scheme the contingency of gifts to the Umversity 
was provided for, and it was suggested that there should be two 
budgets, (1)‘ a Vice-ChancelloUs budget including all Government 


^ Chapter XXXIV, para 169 , see also para 88 belorv. 
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grants and (2) a budget of the university fund (or Council's Budget) 
wbich. included certain sums transferred from the Vice-Chancellor’s 
budget, together with all the mcome accruing to the umversity 
from non-Government sources. Over the mcome accruiUg to the 
umversity from non-Government sources the Council were to exei- 
cise control subject to general Government supervision. The 
Vice-Chancellor’s budget was to be subject to the approval of the 
local Government. 

62 - To the system of finance proposed- by the Dacca Univer- 
sity Committee we feel grave objections The Committee were, we 
think, j'ustified m not anticipating any special promsionfor benefac- 
tions to the umveisity under the system proposed, for the history 
of umversity education in Bengal shows that it would be unlikely 
to receive any, except possibly for scholarships and prizes. It is 
true that, as we have pomted out in Chapter III, benefactions of 
greater or sm&llei extent have been received by the Government 
colleges at Eajshahi, Chittagong and Kiishnagar. But we undei- 
stand that in these cases the gifts were made either for the founda- 
tion of the college, or to mduce the Government to raise it from 
a second-grade to a first-grade college, or to mduce Government 
not to disestablish it. On the other hand, although the Hindu 
College, from which the Piesidency College sprang, was created 
by means of liberal gifts from private donors, the Presidency College 
itself smce its existence as a Government institution m 1855 has 
not, so far as we are aware, received any benefactions except for 
prizes or scholarships. Dacca College, estabhshed m 1841, is in 
a similar position, and Sibpiu Engineermg College also. On the 
other hand Calcutta University, smce its teachmg functions have 
become a reality, has received really handsome endowments for 
teaching amountmg to 25 lakhs m aU. We thmk it probable 
from past history in Bengal that if the organisation is such that 
the local Government has to approve and take the responsibility 
foi the annual budget in the way proposed, it will be natui’ally 
regarded as the solo source of umversity funds and the ‘ governing 
bodies ’ of the Ihiiversity will neither feel it their business to 
appeal to the community at large, nor would theie be much 
likelihood of then doing so with success. 

03. Apait from the question of benefactions we do not thmk the 
system proposed would conduce to the most efficient and economical 
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working of a large and complex institution like a university ; 
it unplies the separate consideration b)’’ Government of every item 
of new expenditure , and each department of study making claims 
for its development will natinally tend to pi-ess those claims to the 
utmost, mespective of the clamis of other departments. The local 
Government will scaicely be in a position to adjust those 
claims , yet, if it says to the university central authority ‘ these 
claims arc for-yoii to adjust, we can afford only so much,’ the system, 
dc facto though with infinite complexities of detail, is reduced m 
principle to the block-grant system , and we suggest that the 
block-giant system should be adopted from the outset Under this 
system the Government would make a block-grant to the University 
for a number of years, three or five, after which it would be 
reconsideied ; and unless some special need were to arise, it would 
be the business of the University to live withm its means within 
the period prescribed. It is to be pointed out that the block- 
grant system is an elastic system under which Government can 
. tighten or lelax its control as may seem necessaiy by ear-marking 
or releasing from ear-mark such portion of its grants as it sees fit. 
But both the Umveisity and the Government are freed from the 
necessity of reconsidering each detail annually ; and the mduce- 
ment to the Umversity to employ its resources with due economy,' 
-tO'-meet the healthily increasing claims on it, will be far greater 
than if it is able every year to press each detail of those claims on 
Government. We thinlc that, without the application of any rigid 
formula, increased support from Government might be made (follow r 
ing English precedents) to depend to some extent on local support. 

64. There must of course be ample financial safeguards. 
Copies of the annual estimates of income and expenditure should 
be furmshed to Government for their information, and the accounts 
should be audited by Government as a guarantee, that the money 
has been spent for the pm-poses for which it has been granted. We 
think there is much to be said for the system of ‘ continuous 
audit.’ Emther, we propose a periodical mspection of the 
university under the direction of the Visitor ^ Under such a system 
we do not think irregularities of finance or administration could 
occur; or if they did, they would promptly be brought to light 


^ Chapter L, para 45 
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65. The word " autonomy ' has been nsed^ by some important 
witnesses whom we shall quote below. We believe that others 
take alarm at the notion of autonomy.^ By autohomy, where 
we oprselves use the word, we certainly mean neither irresponsi- 
bility nor freedom from all constitutional lestramts. But without 
a ceitain degree of freedom there cannot be any responsibility , and 
without such a degree of freedom we do not think the Umversity 
of Dacca can ever become a living and healthy organisation. 

j\Ir. F. C Turner, formerly a professor in, and now Prmcipal 
of, Dacca College, writes . — 

“ I consider that the University should be entirely autonomous, save only 
in the matter of the pay of such oflhcers of the University and colleges as are 
C4overnment servants The Director of Pubhc Instruction should have a seat 
on the convocation and council of the Umvei-sity, but neithei he nor Govern- 
ment should exeicise direct control over the pohcy of the University The 
University and each college which is financed by Government should leceive 
a consohdated grant, together with tuition, examination, and other fees (which 
should be exempted from the rule under which such money is paid into the 
general revenues), subject to audit by the Accountant General, but should be 
at liberty, within that grant, to appropiiate funds to any educational object 
luider their control Schemes foi the expansion of the University or colleges 
invohnng additional expenditure should be submitted to Government through 
the Director of Pubhc Instruction ” 

“ I think,'' writes Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Vice-Prm- 
cipal of the Law Department at Dacca College — 

“ that the fmidamental idea underlying the Dacca Umversity Committee's 
report on the constitution of the Umi’-ersity is faulty. I do not think it is possi- 
ble to run a umversity as a mere department of a centrahsed Government 
It would, no doubt, form a component umt of the Government organisation in 
so far as it discharges an important pubhc function, but I take it to be of the 
essence of university life that it should have complete autonomy ” 

jMr. T. T. Williams, Professor of Political Economy at Dacca 
College, says : — ^ 

“ Considenng the constitution of the Umveisity, I beheve that'it should 
be an autonomous univeisity As fai as possible it should haA'-e complete 
authority as regards finance, the Government pajnng a fixed annual sum 
(a consohdated grant) and the remaimng revenue needed bemg obtained from 
fees and other ordmarv university icceipts I suggest also that the open land 
in Amlajiara should be built upon and the proceeds of leases given to the 
University The university should be the final authority for all expenditure, 
within the temi' of its charter Carefully prepared budgets and accounts 

^ See CA jdcDce of Navrnb Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury, General Memoranda, page 200 
and Question 4 The scheme Avluch vre propose contains, we bohevo, provision for 
tl c complete safe-guarding of commuml rights by public authontj' 
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ought to be published in roadilv available form This financial contiol and 
re«pousibihtv Mill induce real economy in education and, I believe, it ivill induce 
pruate donors to assist in founding chans, scholarships, etc , and in the 
erection of buildings ’ 

The Eev. T E Teigmnoiith Shore of the Oxford Mission m 
Eacca speaking of the oiiginal Eaeca scheme, writes.— 

“ The whole ':chemc seemed to me to be fai too iigid and complete in detail 
^Vhat IS needed is something which m ill be, m its initial stages, extremely plastic 
The University should be called into existence vuth a minimum of machinery 
and left as free a hand as possible in the moulding of its orvn corporate life 
In this it IS essential that it should be heed hour Government control as far 
as possible Visitatonal poveis vested in Government would be sufficient 
to prevent aii}- serious misuse of it-s authority by the Umversitj^ aud this is 
all that IS really needed ^Members of the Go\ernment educational services 
working in the University and its constituent colleges sliould, for the time 
being, be responsible to the university authority alone 

66. Stalides, Regulalions and Oidinances . — We now come to the 
question of regulations We have elsewhere discussed more fully 
the view that it is inadvisable for the University to be obliged to 
submit every detail of its legulations for Government approval.^ 
On the other hand it is clear that certain mde changes in them 
may afiect matters of public importance, including the relations of 
the University vnth other universities and especially the University 
of Calcutta. As m the case of the University of Calcutta, we 
propose to draw a distinction bej-.ween the various kmds^^f rules 
necessary for the governance of a umversity, in the order of 
their importance, aud to classify them as Statutes, Ordinances 
and Regulations 

{a) Staiules should be rules dealing ivith the more fundamental 
matters, and in accordance with the precedent adopted 
in modern English umversities, should be only subject to 
change with the consent of pubhc authority. In the 
case of most of the modern Enghsh umversities that 
authority is the Privy Council , for the umversities in 
Bengal we piopose the local Government.^ 

The first statutes should form a schedule to the Umversity 
of Dacca Act But the Act itself should mclude a clause 
permitting the statutes to be added to or amended by 

^ Chapter XXVITI , see also Chapter XXXVU, Seetion II The Dacca Umversity 
Committee recommended that the ‘ regulations ’ under their scheme should not enter 
into details of curricula, etc , vhich could properly be settled by an order of the Council 
(Report, page 144) 
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the Court of the University, consistently with the pro- 
visions of the Act, and subject m each case to the 
approval of the Governor of Bengal m Council 

(b) Oidinances , — The ordinary routine of thb University, aca- 
demic and administrative, should be prescribed by 
oidinances m regard to mam outlmes, by regulations m 
regard to details The ordmances should be made by 
the Executive Council, whose powers, however, should 
be limited by certam checks 

In the first place, ordmances dealmg with purely acadennc 
matters, such as degree courses, examinations, and the ’ 
disciphne of students, should require the assent of the 
Academic Council and m general be mitiated by that 
body 

Secondly, every proposed ordmance should be subject to 
the veto of the Chancellor ^ This provision would 
enable any communal grievance, raised or supposed to be 
raised, by a proposed ordmance, to be brought to the 
notice of the Chancellor before it came mto effect. 

Thiidly, all ordmances made durmg the academic year 
should be submitted to the Court at a statutory meetmg, 
and the Cdurt should have power by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of those present and votmg to cancel 
any such ordmance, but not to amend it. Action taken 
by the University under any ordmance m the course of 
the session and affecting the future of mdmdual 
students should not be mvahdated by such cancellation^ 
Powers should be reserved to the Vice-Chancellor tO' 
deal with such cases, and with any other cases of difll- 
culty arising oiit of the mvalidation by the Court of 
any ordinance VTe anticipate that such cases would 
be extremely rare 

(c) Regidfitwns — An oidmance should in many cases confer 
upon the various university bodies concerned the power 
to settle details of the matters wnthm the sphere of the 


' Dr Zia-ud dm Ahmad thinks that ordinances, other than those relating to purely 
academical matters, pnrticularlv those dealing inth communal representation, should 
he made subject to the approral of the Chancellor, instead of subject to his veto 
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ordinance by means of regulations bearing upon such 
details ^ 

, Thus an ordinance might in matters relating to courses give 
the Academic Council the right to prescribe regulations 
relating to attendance, and to the relevant faculty or' 
Board of Studies regulations relatmg to particular 
set-books , or it might confer th"® right to prescribe the 
whole of such regulations either on the Academic Council 
or on the relevant Faculty. We purposely refrain 
from laying down in any hard and fast way which 
matters should be prescribed by ordinance and which, 
by regulation. 

The scheme which we propose is an elastic one enabling delega- 
tion to be from time to time either widened or restricted as may^ 
seem desirable to the relevant authorities m regard to any particular 
matter. While neither the Government nor the Court would be 
able to interfere unduly or in detail with the every-day working of 
the University the ultimate control in regard to statutes would 
lie with the Government, in regard to ordinances, with the Court. 
The ‘ autonomy ’ of the Umversity and of the acadermc bodies 
within the University would therefore be limited m tins way, as 
well as, in the case of ordinances, by the veto of the Chancellor. 

67. Before giving a sketch of the University of Dacca, as we 

conceive it, there are two more questions mvolvmg general policjr 
which we must discuss , its freedom from racial or religious tests.„ 
and the size of the Umversity ^ 

68. The University to he open to all. — We think it desirable that 
the mtention of Government that the Umversity should be open 
to all ought to be made explicit m its constitution. The Benares 
Hindu Umversity Act, 1915, Section 4 (1) provides that — 

“ the University shall, subject to the regulations, be open to persons of 
all classes, castes and creeds, but provision shall be made for religious instruc- 
tion and examination in Hindu religion only ” 

And we understand that a recent draft of the 31uslim Uni- 
versity Bill contains the following section .* — 

“ The University shall be open to all, and no religiou'- te-t be 
upon any person m order to entitle him to be admitted &= a profe-'-or. 

^ The Dacca University Committee (Report, p£?e foe T: 

should make such changes m courses and md^'oir a? 

regulations. 
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teacher or student of the TJmrersitv except for professors and lecturers of 
"theologv The study and examination in theology shall be compulsory 
to llushm students onlv ” 

TVe t ln'nh that some such proYision'as the following should be 
made in the Dacca University Act ; — 

It shall not be lairful for the University or for any of its authorities as here- 
inafter provided to adopt or impose on any persons any test whatever of race, 
or of rehgious behef or profession m order to entitle him to be adnutted as a 
professor, teacher, or stadent of the Univeisity or to hold any office therein . 
or to graduate thereat or to enjov or exercise any pnvilege thereof, except 
where such test is specificaUy provided under this Act or the statutes of the 
Uinversitv made thereunder or as may be defined m Trust Deeds laying down 
the conditions for benefactions accepted by the Umversity Provided that 
nothing m this Act shall prevent rehgious instruction bemg given to those 
willing to receive it in the University and its halls and other institutions 
forming part of the University or connected therewith by persons (whether 
•teachers of the Umversity or not) chosen by the competent authority named 
in any ordmance on this subject 

IVe are of opinion that the only benefactions in which there 
should be limitations of any kmd to particular cbmmumties are 
benefactions for scholaiships or bursaries, etc., or the provision of 
religious teachmg, and that the University should discourage bene- 
factions with racial or religious limitations of any other character. 

69. Size of the Umieisitij. — The size of a umversity is an essen- 
tial factor in its oigamsation. We have seen that the Umversity 
of Calcutta has at present overgrown its organisation and become 
unwieldy and that this is one of the mam reasons of -its existmg 
defects. It may seem premature before the Umversity of Dacca 
IS founded to foresee for it a similar fate ; but umversity educa- 
tion has grown so rapidly in Bengal that it is well to take precau- 
tions We hope that the ambitions of Dacca will not be to be made 
‘ bigger than the biggest ' 

The Umversity will probably have to provide soon after its 
foundation for from 1,500 to 2,000 students, all above the mter- 
mediate grade , if this anticipation in respect of the number of 
its students is realised it will be larger than the University of 
Manchester or the Umversity of LeedsU This is not the place to 

’ The D icca Unirersity Committee contemplated about 2,^00 students , by allowng 
for tbc removal of tbe intermediate classes, and by addmg an extra year for the H A 
roursc, tbe number will probably be reduced to 1,500 We arrive at the same number of 
I,5u0 if starting from the basis of the present number of the students m the Dacca colleges 
we -''ume that the bulk of the students from the Dacca district and about onc-third of 
♦be students from tbe neigbbounng districts of Mvinensingh, Faridpore, Bakarganj 
and ComiUa will jom tbe Dacca University 
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suggest, an ultimate limit for the number of undergraduate 
students . but ve think it would be wue for the University 
and the goveiniiig bodies of the Univeisity to fix such a 
limit if the numbci shovs an)’’ signs of increasing unduly. 
Such an increase, without reorganisation of the University on 
a different scale, would mean a diminution of the attention 
which the teacheis could pay both to their students and to 
their studies ; foi an undue pioiiortion of the time and energies 
of the best teachers would be devoted to attending meetings 
and to the multiple details of a laige administration , the 
best ideals of the institution and of the students would be 
sacrificed • and Dacca would tend to become a machine instead of 
a university But we wish to make two points quite clear , 
first that ve do not suggest any limitation of post-graduate or 
research work at Dacca, or any measure that would prevent its 
taking the highest rank among universities m India or elsewheref 
if it can find the teacheis and the students of the right quality ; 
secondly, that we do not propose the imposition of any limitation 
on the opportunities for general university training in Bengal. 
If the contingency which we contemplate arises at Dacca it can be 
met in various ways ; for instance, the University might be re- organ- 
ised, with a far more complex offi.cial machinery, designed to 
reheve the teachers from administrative functions that would 
otherwise fall to them ; or — and this, we think, both in the 
interests of Dacca and of Bengal, generally, the better solution — a 
second umversity would have to be created in the mufassal, say 
at Ka]shahi or Rangpur, on the general lines of Dacca, but modi- 
fied in the hght of the Dacca experience and to meet the demands 
of local conditions.^' 

70. Slceich of ilie University . — We think that before entering 
into details of the teaching and residential organisation and of the 
constitution which we propose for the Umv ersity it will be useful 
to give a brief sketch of the University as we conceive it 

71. The residential side of the University will be provided for 
by larger units which we call ‘ halls ’ and smaller units, whichSve 
call hostels ; the teaching side will be provided for by university 
departments, of which the majority of the teachers will be 
appointed by the Umversity The whole organisation will be 


' Chapter XXXV, para 20 and 'passim 
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eelf-contamed and simple, and, except for the management of the" 
private hostels,^ nnihed 

72 We propose that the management of the teaching, and 
certainly of all details both of iimversity teaching and curncula, 
should be entrusted to the teachers, who will have as their most 
important organ a body called the Academic Council In addi- 
tion to the Academic Couhcil, there will be from the first Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Law , other Faculties, Medicine anfi Agricul- 

—tiiTe, and possibly Cml Engineering will, we hoiie, be added later. 
The Faculties will appomt for the consideration of special sub- 
jects, and of groups of subjects taken by students intending to 
follow a particular com-se, committees called Boards of Studies 
The teachers of a particular subject will form a Department 
■of Studies, presided over by a responsible head. 

73 As the supreme body for fundamental legislation there 
will be a large assembly, called the Court, which will serve to bring 
the University mto relation with the general community We 

,^pe that many of those members of the Court who do not 
beTSiTgut^the academic body, as well as the teachers, will- assist 
the Umversrty^^ serving on the committees which it will bf neces- 
sary to create from time to time either for the purpose of raising 
funds or to give advice m regard to technical matters and new 
departures To deal with executive and financial matters there 
■Aill be a small but strong body, on which the teachers will have 
ample lepresentation, called the Executive Council 

74 We do not forget that the creation of .the University was 
largely due to the demand of the Blushm commumty of Eastern 
Bengal for greater facihties for higher education ; and we have 
assigned to the representatives of that community an important 
place on all the adimmstrative bodies. We hope that on the teach- 
ing side able members of the community, not only from Bengal 
but from other provmces m Lidia, will come forward to fill a smt- 
able piopoition of the new teaching posts. The Muslim share 
in the Umveisity cannot be created by regulation ^^tine , it will 
depend largely on the efiective contribution which th6 commimity 
n V filing and able to make to the teaching ef&ciency and strength 
of the Umversity as well as to its student population. The 


^ See paras 160-166 
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University will need tke fullest co-operation of both, the Hindu 
and the Muslim communities to ensure its success. 

75. The freedom from the burden of intermediate teaching 
will, in our judgment, immensely ease the initiation and progress 
of the University. We propose, for reasons given by the Dacca 
University Committee with which we fully sympathise, that the 
courses for pass and honours students shall be differentiated on 
lines not hitherto adopted m Bengal The honours course should 
make a greater demand on the individual student and mvolve not 
more, but less, systematic teaching than the pass course. We 
propose that m Dacca, as in Calcutta, the honouis course should be 
at once mcreased from two to three years ; and we recommend 
that the twoniniversities acting in concert should at the earliest 
possible date increase the pass course for the bachelor’s degree 
also to three years at a later date. A umversity student should, 
as a rule, remain at the University for not less than three years 
before proceeding to a degree. 

76. We think that the minimum length of the M.A. and M.Sc 
courses should ordinarily be two years, but that with the permission 
of the Faculty concerned and of the Academic Council this course 
might be reduced to one calendar year, after special application, 
in the case of honouis students. We do not think such a reduction 
would be justified, even in special cases, for pass students Students 
,who have taken the B.A. honours course should be permitted 
to present as a substitute for part of the written examination a 
piece of individual work on the part of the candidate which might 
take the form either of original investigation, or of an ordered 
and critical exposition of existing data with regard to a particular 
subject approved beforehand by the -Umversity. The regulations 
for the MSc. should be on the same hnes as those for the M. A., 
but in most cases even a student who has taken his honom's 
B. Sc brilhantly will not be in a position to carry out a piece of 
individual investigation for the M.Sc. in one year ; he wdl need 
to continue his technical training , and we think that the reduc- 
tion of the period of study to one year should probably be made in 
fewer instances for the M Sc. than for the M.A. 

77. In the Arts Faculty a marked feature would be the depart- 
ment of Islamic studies, side by side with which we hope to see 
later a co-ordinate department of Sanskritic studies. There is 
' ample room in the University for the two. The departmen 
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En^sh must necessarily be a strong one As indicated elsewhere 
we think that it should provide teaching in the use of the English 
language for all students ; meaning by this a traimng m the power 
of understanding and expression which should aim at enabling* 
each one to master any book in English of which he has need, 
and to express himself in Enghsh clearly, systematically and 
effectively. We think that Enghsh teachmg with this end m ■view 
should be provided for all students — ^science students as welll 
as arts students — who need it, mdependently of the question 
whether Enghsh forms part of their examination curriculum or 
not We hope that there ■will be a strong honours school m 
Enghsh literature. But for all pass students we think the literary 
side of Enghsh should be restricted to the modern period ^ 

78 The Dacca^University Committee suggested ■that the only 
vernacular languages for which provision need at first be made 
are Bengali and Urdu. To these we would add Assamese As 
umversity subjects, the vernaculars should be^tudied scientifically, 
from the philological and hnguistic, as well as from the hterary,. 
pomt of -view, but we do not think thsit this study should be com- 
pulsory for all students The question of traimng in the use of 
the vernacular is discussed m Chapters XVI, XLI and XLfI 

We hope that both Bengah and Uidu will be studied scienti- 
fically as well as colloquially and m connexion with the classical 
languages with which they are related. The classical Oriental 
languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic and Persian, will find an 
important place in the Arts curriculum , and we tlunk that for 
Miishm students Uidu should be treated in the curriculum as an 
alternative to one of the languages generally mcliided m the 
classical group, when Urdu is not their vernacular We have 
discussed this question at length elsewhere ^ 

79. We agree fiiDy -with the suggestions of oui predecessors that 
p^o^^slon should be made for the teaching of Eiench and Geiman 
so as to enable students to lead books in those languages lelatmg to 
their studies 

SO We hope that in the department of history, which ought 
mainly to deal ■with Indian history, Islamic history and general 


* Wo deal with this matter more fully in Chapters XVIII, XXXIV, parns 4-1 — 17, and 
.XLI 

* Sec e=ipociall\ Chapters VI, para 27, XXXI, para 70, and XXXII, para, 27 
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modern European history, there will not be an excessive .attempt 
to cover the whole field until it is possible adequately to increase 
the stafi for this purpose. In economics we hope that in addition 
to the general work some attempt wiU be made to deal with the 
'local problems of economics and of sociology, for which material 
lies at hand ; and possibly some social work among the poorer 
classes may be undertaken not only by the students in the 
department of economics but also by those in other departments. 
The Baptist Hostel has already started work of this kmd. The 
department of philosophy wiU be strengthened by the co- 
existence of the departments of Islamic and Sanskritic studies. 

,81. Among the subjects which belong to the Faculties of both 
Arts and Science, mathematics will no doubt attract the largest 
number of students and should hava a strong department. We 
should like to see a department and a readership, if not a professor- 
ship, of geography estabhshed at an early date. It is a subject 
indispensable for the teachmg of history and of economics, and an 
essential element in the training of teachers. For reasons which 
we have' given-below we have suggested that the department of 
teaching should be expanded into a department of education. 
In such a department geography should play a considerable 
part. 

82 We are entirely in accord with the view that to place Dacca 
on a proper basis the Faculty of Science should be strengthened 
by the addition of biological -sciences, botany, zoology and physiol- 
ogy, which have received too little encouragement hitherto m 
Bengal. They are essential m a properly eqmpped umversity ; 
and if and when a medical faculty is estabhshed they will -be 
indispensable for the professional studies. We hope that a 
department of geology will be established at a later date. The 
departments of physics and chemistry are cramped in their 
accommodation. A new physics laboratory is essential to allow 
of proper expansion for both subjects. 

83. There is a large and flourishing school of law at Dacca. 
We lecommend that it should be made mto a faculty. We also 
recommend that as soon as practicable there should be constituted 
a faculty of medicine, and later, a faculty of agnculture, and possibly 
one of civil engmeermg. 

84. The Dacca Dmversity Committee suggested that the students 
of the proposed College for ‘ well-to-do ’ classes should not necessaril 
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be required to take degrees As we shall explain below, we are 
unable to concur in the general proposals of the Dacca Committee 
in this matter But we regard it as fully within the scope of a 
teachmg umversity to ofier (as do the modern British umversities) 
courses which are not degree courses, and to accept students, under 
defined conditions, who are not candidates for a umversity degree, 
though such courses should imply, like the degree courses, steady 
and contmuous work' If and when the Umversity is m a position to 
ofier classes m zarmndari management, such as were suggested by the 
Dacca Umversity Committee, they should be open to all students 
qualified m the 3 udgment of the authorities to take them> We 
think that the university courses should be open not only to regular 
students but under strictly defined conditions to all residents in 
Dacca qualified to follow them and wiUing to pay the prescribed fees,- 
which should perhaps be on a higher scale„for occasional than for 
'regular students. In such sub]ects, for example, as history or 
economics, there might weU be special courses which could pro- 
fitably be attended by residents in Dacca of mature age who ^ 
desired to pursue their studies in this direction 

85 We hope that m every branch in which teachmg is carried 
on there will also be carried on origmal investigation by the mem- 
bers of the staff and their semot students For the science subjects 
adequate laboratories and eqmpment will be needed Both for the 
arts and for the science subjects the university library will need 
to be greatly strengthened by means of a capital grant and a recur- 
rmg grant We lay great stress on adequate grants for periodicals 
We do not regard Es 30,000 to Es 40,000 a year as.at aU excessive 
as a hbrary grant (for the qiurchase and bmdmg of books, and ^ 
exclusive of the salaries of the staff) foi a umversity situated far 
tiom the resources of a great capital Indeed we regard a strong 
library as an essential factor for making Dacca a umversity not 
only in name but in fact. It is futile to gather together a large 
numbei of able men, without providing them with the necessaiy 
lustiumeuts for then work. 

SO It IS impossible to foretell exactly on what lines the Dacca 
University will develope from its beginning Its teachers and 
investigators, if they are given time and oppoi-tunity, will not want 
for new opemngs, especially on the scientific side IMr. Patrick 
Geddes, in his suggestive and stimulating report on the town 
planning of Dacca, has made various interesting proposals. 
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Horticulture miglit well develoiie out of the department of botany, 
even before a Faculty is started m agriculture , and pisciculture out 
of the department of zoology. Bio-chemi.stry, that new and fertile 
field, might well be cultivated by cooperation between the already 
active department of chemistry and the new departments of biology 
and physiology to be created ; and it null be wise for Dacca to 
co-operate with the Umversity of Calcutta, as some of our corre- 
spondents suggest, so that in the more specialised branches there 
may not be wasteful overlapping. There is plenty of work for all 
the umversities m India. They can only gam by such co-opera- 
tion. 

87. We shall in Chapter LI deal briefly with the financial 
aspects of our proposals We recommend that a beginning .should ' 
be made at once and that all the elements of our scheme .should 
be dealt with as soon as the financial situation permits. 

III. — The teaching organisation of the Univei'sity. 

88. The Dacca Umversity Committee proposed that aU the 
ofi&cers and teachers of the Umversity should be Government 
servants, and that of these a large number, though not all, should 
belong to the three Government educational services. They also 
suggested that a distinction should be made between professois 
serving directly under- the Umversity and college professors The 
scheme has been subjected to cnticism on the ground that in fact, 
though not in theory, it would involve an unnecessary difierentiai 
treatment of European and Indian teachers We propose a .simpler 
system, under which the whole of the teaching appomtments (after 

- the imtial appointments) will be made by the Umver.sity, a 
certam number bemg made on the nomination of a selection 
committee m England ^ It would also be desuable that .such selec- 
tion committees should have a permanent nucleus 

The appointments would therefore be to specific umversity 
posts and not to a Government educational service ; buu they would 
bennade under a contract defining salary, period of service, condi- 
tions of leave, letirmg allowance, etc. We recommend that the 
Government^of Bengal should, as a rule, for all, major posts {i.e., 
professorshijis,- readerships and the higher administrative offices) 
guarantee the performance of the contract and endorse if. but 


^ See paras. 58 and 60 above, and also Chapter XXXIV, paris 112—120 
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apart from this guarantee the Government of Bengal should not 
have any direct responsibility in regard to or control over the 
incumbents of the posts With such a guarantee the position 
of the teachers would be not less secure than under Government 
service,^ We may point out that the Government will have the 
power of enforcing the guarantee without difficulty in respect 
of the posts for which the salary is supphed out of Government 
funds ; and we do not suggest that such a guarantee should 'neces- 
sarily be given m the case of temporary appomtments or of those 
paid for out of funds not provided by Government. Government 
might be wiUing, however, to give such a guarantee in the case of a 
chair of which the emoluments were provided wholly or mainly 
from a trust fund, if it were thought desirable in any particular case. 

89. We suggest that there should be four mam categories of 
teachers : — 

(1) Pm/e5so? s.— The title of professor should not be given in res- 
pect of any post carrying a salary of less than Rs 600 
'per mensem.'^ The normal salary should we think ffie 
considerably higher, and we think it must be clearly- 
recogmsed that while in India as in England it is desirable 
to fix a minimum salaiy m order to preserve the proper 
status and digmty of a chair, it would be impracticable 
to fix a uniform scale for all chans. A university, 
like other employers, is bound to compete in the open 
market for its teachers, and m certam branches and cases 
it wiU be obhged to pay salaries far exceeding the mini- 
mum in order to secure the services of teachers essential 
for the education of its^ students. We may point out 
that such difierences of salary, as between the occupants 
of drfierent chairs, are customary in England. Ti^& 
variations and mcrements of salaries must be left to the 
Univeisity to settle. 

It IS clear that the educational success and achievements of the 
new Univeisity will depend in gieat measure upon the peisonality 


' See parns C2 and 53, above Dr Zn-ud-dm Ahmad and Dr Gregory are of opimoii 
lint if the Go\crnmcnt are luivdling to give the guarantee suggested the members of 
the superior stafT should be Government servants 

* An cxccjition should bo made m the case of missionary teachers of distmction who on 
- religious grounds accept only a smad salary m return for their services 
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and attainments of tlie professors first appointed. ^Ye agree with 
the Dacca University Committee that in certain cases it may be 
necessary to ofier as large a salary as Ds. 2,000. One of the advan- 
tages of freedom from the restraints of Government service ivill 
be that the Umvcrsity (acting, in the case of posts recruited in 
England, on the advice of committees of selection) will be able 
to decide after consideration of the field available m what cases it 
will be necessary to offer salaries of a higher amount than the 
noimal. 

(2) Readers . — A reader should be a teacher of approximately 
the same standing as a professor, capable of acting as 
head of a department. Departments started on a small 
scale or in which the total mmrber of students is not 
likel)’’ to be large and sub-departments might be placed 
in charge of a reader. Thus, if the University is unable 
to afford a professorship of geogi'aphy or of botany 
. in the first instance, these subjects might be started under 
a reader ; and if it cannot afford separate chairs for such 
branches as organic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, 
and physical chemistry, the head of the department 
might devote himself to one of these branches, while 
there would be a reader in at least one, and possibly 
both, of the others. One of the objects of appointing to 
readerships is to allow teachers to specialise instead of 
requiring them to cover the whole field. But this 
policy should not preclude a reader from taking some 
share of the elementary teaching required by all 
students, so long as it did not interfere with the special 
object of his appointment. 

"We think that the title of reader should not be conferred 
in respect of any post carrying a salary of less than 
Bs. 400 per mensem ; and that the salary of a reader 
might rise to Hs. 600 per mensem. A reader should 
be regarded as eligible for promotion to a professorship, 
if such promotion were desirable and funds were available. 

<3) These would be teachers with a normal salary 

of Bs. 250—26—400.' 

(4) Junior Assistants . — These would in general be young 
men serving their apprenticeship in the teaching 
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profession, and appointed at a fixed salary for a term, 
ordinarily of not more than three years. We are advised 
that while the right kind of man could be secured in the 
Faculty "of Aits for a salary of Es. 100 pe? mensem, it 
will be necessary to pay Es 150 in the Faculty of Science. 
We think that junior assistants should m addition have 
free quarters provided for them m one of the University 
halls or hostels While we presume that the maj onty of 
the posts of this kind will in course of time be filled by 
Dacca graduates, theUmversity should be at liberty to 
select their occupants in such manner as it thought 
best 

90 We recommend that the methods., of appointment of 
professors and readers should be the same, mutahs mutandis, as 
those recommended for coriespondmg appointments m Calcutta^ 
and should be prescribed by statute 

There would of com-se be no appointments m Dacca corres- 
pondmg to the appointments at colleges in Calcutta, except possibly 
in the case of a teacher whose salary was in part provided by the 
religious body responsible for the orgamsation of a hostel ^ It 
would be for the Umversity to settle the mode of appointment by 
statute or ordmance if such a contmgency arose We think it 
piematrue to provide machinery for it here 

The methods of appointment to lectureships and to the post of 
jimior assistant should be prescribed by ordinance. 

91. We have proposed that the ordinary teachmgunit should 
be the department, which will be a suboidmate unit of the faculty, 
though certain departments, e g , the department of mathematics, 
would belong to more than one faculty The depai1;ment would 
comprise all the teachers of the subject m question Each depart- 
ment should have a responsible head, usually a professor, but m 
some cases a reader, responsible for its orgamsation ; and the 
teachers belonging to it should meet at least once a term 

02 It would be imwise to lay down any hard and fast rule for 
the limits of departments, but as examples of subjects which are 


• Chapter XXXIV, paras 112 — 120 
" Para 1G3 bclovr 
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sufficiently extensive to require departmental organisation we 
suggest the following : — 

(1) Islamic Studies, includii^ Arabic. 

* (2) Persian and Urdu. 

(3) Sanslcrit and Bengah. 

(4) Sanskrit] c Studies. 

(5) Enghsh Language and Literature. 

(6) Modern European Languages. 

(7) Philosophy (including Psychology). 

^ (8) History and Pohtical Science. 

^ (9) E'conomics. 

(10) Anthropology (including Sociology) 

"*■(11) Mathematics (including Astronomy). 

=** (12) Geography. 

^ (13) Physics. 

=^(14) Chemistry. 

(15) Geology. 

’‘■(16) Botany ■) In the first instance it may be necessary for 

’‘■(17) Zoology i these two departments to be combined, but 

they should be separated as soon as possible 

(18) Physiology. 

'‘■(19) Law (this would also be a Faculty). 

=‘■(20) Education. 

In the foregoing hst we have marked with an asterisk all those 
departments which it seems to us essential to estabhshat the incep- 
tion of the University, though not necessarily all on the same scale, ' 
We think that in view of the total cost of the scheme it might be 
found necessary to have only one teacher of the rank of professor 
for the two subjects of botany and zoology, acting as head of a single 
department . but there should also be a lecturer either m zoology, 
if the head of the department were primarily a botanist, or m botany, 
if the^head were primarily a zoologist. A demonstrator would also 
be required m each of these subjects. We do not recommend the 
establishment m the first instance of a department of modern 
European languages, but we think a competent teacher should be 
appointed to give instruction in French and German to those stud ents 
who will require tuition in those languages in order to pursue their 
special studies, whether in science or in arts subjects. The teaching 
of modern European languages should be developed gradually. 
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93. Thougli we do not place this subject in the same category 
with those in the foregoing list, we hope that a readership m 
statistics, which is now becoming more and more recogmsed 
as a ‘ key ’ subject, may soon be estabhshed The recent apphca- 
tions of statistics to problems of economic^, socidlogy, pubhc 
health, experimental psychology and edr^cation have made it an 
mdispensable aid to the grasp and investigation of many branches 
of these subjects as well as of other subjects m which measurements 
und enumerations are of importance 

94 A department might mclude two or more professors or 
readers m its personnel But m every case one of the semor 
members of the department would act as its head, and m the -case 
of a department mvolvmg a laboratory, the head would be respon- 
sible for the laboratory orgamsation and expenditure 

95 Each large department mil reqmre small rooms for lectures 
to a comparatively small number of students besides the use of 
one or more big lecture rooms The anangement of time-tables 
with a view to the economical use of the lecture-rooms, and the 
profusion of the necessary facihties for students taking lectures in 
different departments, is a problem of all teachmg universities. 
In deahng with the Umversity of Calcutta m Chapter XXXIV, 
we have suggested arrangements m regard to pass and honours 
undergraduate teachmg which should also be a-pphcable to Dacca 
The problem of the time-table for pass students will be materially 
simplified if the Umveisity prescribes that students shaU'take groups 
of correlated subjects, instead of bemg allowed to choose what they 
think to be the easiest combinations of subjects from the pass list.^ 

96 The time-table for each depaitment should be settled m the 
first place by the head of that department after consultation with 
all the members. It should be the aim of the head of the depart- 
ment to find for each member a happy mean which, without over- 
loadmg him by an excessive amount of work on a smgle day, will 
nevertheless give him a substantial amount of free time so ar- 
ranged as to enable him to pursue his own independent work and 
readmg, without which his teaching will become sterile and obsolete. 
On the other hand, there must be some co-oidmatmg agency between 
the different departments, so that their arrangements shall not 


^ Chapter XXXIV, para'^ SI 47 , sec also Dacca Report, pages 25-28 
® Cf, the suggestions of Sir Gooroo Dass Bonerjee in his answer to'Question 4. 
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■onduly clasli and render impossible selections of subjects which 
would be in the mterest of a number of students. This co-ordination 
might be effected either by the Vice-Chancellor or by the Deans 
of the Faculties. 

✓ 

97. It is imxiortant that in addition to the general hbrary special 
libraries for higher work should be provided for the various depart- 
ments. In the science departments these should be attached to the 
laboratories In the arts departments the books should be placed 
m the room in which seminar teaching is earned on. It might be 
oonvement in subjects like history that the sermnars should be held 
in the rooms belonging to the umversity library m which the histori- 
cal collections are housed. The books of the departmental hbraries 
should be regarded as forming part of the general university 
library, and available for consultation (though not for purposes 
of borrowing) by its readers, unless, without undue expense, and 
gradually, it is found possible to provide duplicates for departmental 
use solely. 

98. Department of Islamic Studies . — The proposal to estabhsh a 
strong department of Islamic studies on modern lines, combimng 
"with instruction in those studies a thorough grounding in the 
English language, forms an essential feature in the Dacca University 
scheme, ^ and we fully endorse the desirability of establishing a 
■department of Islamic studies on these Imes. 

The umversity scheme of the Dacca Committee was based on 
a scheme proposed for the creation of ' reformed madrassahs ’ 
which has since been carried into practice, with some modifications, 
and is described in its present form in Chapters VI and XVI In 
order fully to explain om* views as to the immediate and future 
development of the department of Islamic studies in the Univer- 
sity, it IS necessary to recall here the mam outlines of the 
curiiculum of these madrassahs. Their four years’ course includes 
Arabic language and hterature, rhetoric^ Muslim law, logic, a 
vernacular (Urdu or Bengah), Indian history, arithmetic and 
geometry, and English. Logic, rhetoric and Muslim law are taught 
m Arabic from modern books History and arithmetic and 
geometry are taught m Enghsh. The standard in Arabic is 
much higher than that of the compulsory and additional Arabic in 
. the matriculation course , the standard m Enghsh is the same ; 
the standard in arithmetic and geometry is also the same as the 
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matriciilation standard, but tbe omission of algebra makes the 
general standard in mathematics lower than at the matricula- 
tion ^ 

We now come to the university course/' as proposed by the 

Dacca Committee. It was to be divided into a lumor course of 

* 1 

two years and a semor course of two years, for the bachelor’s 
degree, followed by a course of two years for the master’s degree , 
and as a part of the general umversity scheme of advanced study 
and research there was to be a doctorate of Islamic studies ' The^ 
Dacca University Committee define the object of the bachelor’s 
course as follows — 

“ The object of the university course will be to produce ripe Arabic scholars 
who possess in addition a thorough knowledge of Enghsh We consider that 
a student thus trained will become a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government officer or a suitable recrmt for the learned professions. The 
course m Enghsh should be the same as that of the pass B A whilst the curri- 
culum in Arabic and Islamic subjects should lead gradually to a very high 
level of attainment^” 2 

99. The Committee- proposed that the degrees awarded in 
connexion with the course should be styled Bachelor of Islamic 
Studies and Master of Islamic Studies. They also recommended 
that the students who ^wer e successful at the intermediate exami- 
nation in Islamic studies aftCT'idig'fiSst two years of work should 
be described as havmg passed the first examination in Islarmc 
studies and allowed to use the title of F. I 

They further recommended ' that the degrees of B I and M 1. 
should be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of B A and M.A. 
for Government employment and admission to the B.L course , and 
also that a B.I. should be permitted to follow the M.A. course m 
English and to take the M A. degree in that subject 

100. In anticipation of the adoption of the Dacca scheme 
Goveinment have estabhshed the ref ormed madrassah curriculum 
with its English course , and in view of the postponement of that 
scheme they have decided to open at the Dacca Madrassah a 
couise coirespondiug to the first two years of umversity work for 
the B I degree. The course will begin in 1919. We have recom- 
mended that the intermediate course in arts and science should 
be regarded as higher school work and carried on in special colleges 


‘ See Chapter XVI, pnras lOS-110. 
- Dacca Report, page 100 
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winch we have termed Intermediate Colleges. We think that in 
the same way the first two years of the course of Islamic studies 
proposed by the Dacca University Committee should be provided 
before entrance to the University (either, as will be done shortly ' 
at the Dacca Sladrassah, or, if it were thought necessary, at a special 
institution), so that the students in this department may reach 
approximately the same standard of maturity at entrance as the 
oidinary students in arts and science , but in other respects 
we think that, at any rate on the establishment of the University, 
the scheme proposed by Jlr. Nathan’s Committee, as a lesult of 
much discussion, must necessarily be adhered to m its mam lines. 
The change which we have recommended above is a change in 
organisation and not in curriculum , and in fact the temporary 
provision made by the Government of Bengal in connexion with 
the Dacca Madrassah exactly fits what we propose as the normal 
organisation of Islamic studies on the establishment of the 
— Umversity. 

101. The only other change which we desire for the near future 
is that the ' senior course ’ of the Dacca University Committee 
should be extended, like the other degree courses at Dacca, from 
two to three years. We endorse the proposals of the Dacca 
Committee generally in regard to the stafi lequned for the Depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies, including the proposal that the depart- 
ment should include a European professor. ^ 

102. We hope that the new school will exercise a stimulating 
influence over the reformed madrassahs from which it will derive 
the great majority of its students, and that it will eventually lead 
to the creation of a school of learned men capable of producing 
important and original studies on Arabic philosophy and science, 
in addition to the much larger number of graduates who will 
become teachers in schools, inspectors, and members of Govern- 

* ment administrations. A certain number will no doubt proceed to 
the Law Faculty and specialise m Muslim law, while others will 
proceed to the M A. degree m English or m Arabic 

103. But if the Department of Islamic Studies is to take -its 
rightful place in the University, to exercise influence over the other 
departments and to be influenced by them, it must in no sense be 


* Dacca Report, page 100. 
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regarded as a water-tight compartraent. In accordance with what 
we understand to be Muslim tradition, it should be open to stu- 
dents of aU denominations, although no doubt the vast majority 
will be Musalmans. And we think that students choosmg their 
main subjects in other departments should be permitted to take 
as subsidiary subjects studies m the Islamic department. Thus the 
study of Islamic history might well be taken by a number of 
honours students m history ; students devoting themselves mamly 
to Sanskritic philology might take Semitic philology as a subsid- 
iary subject, and so on. 

104. Conversely, we should desire that a student ofiermg Islamic 
history as part of his course might be allowed, if he so wished, to 
take a correspondmg period of European or Indian history, and that 
a student ofiermg Arabic astronomy might be allowed to ofier at 
the same time modern astronomy with the necessary mathematics. 
In the past, owmg to the fact that men of science have as a rule 
had no adequate trainmg in Arabic, and Arabic scholars have had 
no adequate training m science, great difficuliy has arisen m studying 
the speciahsed contributions to mathematics, science (especially 
astronomy), and philosophy, which form so important a part of 
Arabic writings.^ If our proposals could be carried out the 
Dacca University might play a really important part in the elucida- 
tion of a great period of history and civilisation. But we are con- 
fionted with a difficulty. The mtermediate madrassah course m its 
present form as recommended by hlr. Nathan’s Committee cannot 
furnish the student with a course of framing which, as a prepara- 
tion for western studies at the Umversity, could be regarded 
as strictly comparable with the improved course which we propose 
for the mtermediate colleges. 

105. We wish therefore to suggest, for the above and for other 
reasons which we shall develops in the next paragraph, that it 
might be desirable to constitute, in addition to the present course of 
The intermediate madrassah, an alternative course, iucludmg the 
fundamental elements of Islamic studies, together with other 
elements * a course, which would compose the subjects demanded 
by the University as compulsory for entrance to the Faculty of 

' For a further discussion of questions relating to lalamio studies see Chapters VI, 
XVJ and XLII Die objections to the scheme of the Daeca University Committee raised 
I} Hr J R Cuimingham, Director of Pubhc Instruction for Assam, in response to 
QuCition 4 are referred to m Chapter ZtVI, para 96. 
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Arts, and would so lead up to an arts degree in Islamic studies. 
■\Ve should welcome such a development. 

106. We are aware that opinions have been expressed in favour 
of conferring the B. A. instead of the B. I. degree on successful 
students of the Department of Islamic Studies under the scheme 
proposed by the Dacca University Committee. Mr. Mohamed Ali, 
a member of the Dacca Committee, in a supplementary minute 
appended to the report, putting forward arguments similar to those 
which we have oimselves put forward above, suggested that arts 
students should be permitted to substitute a subject included in 
Islanuc studies for an alternative arts subject, and that undergrad- 
uates takmg up Islamic studies should be permitted to substitute 
a science or an aits subject for one of those included in the com'se 
of Islamic studies , and that the degree conferred on successful 
students after a course of Islamic studies should, in any case, be 
called the B A. and not the B. 1. The complete separation of 
Islamic studies from the ordinary arts course raised three appre- 
hensions in his mind : he feared that the method of teaching 
Islamic subjects might remain as old-fashioned as before instead 
of being thoroughly modernised ; that the status and the prospects 
of the teachers of Islamic subjects might suffer , and that the 
prestige of the new degrees and the prospects of their recipients 
might be less than the prestige of the degree and the prospects of 
graduates in the Baculty of Arts. The proposal to substitute the 
B. A. for theB. I. degree was also supported by hir. A. H. Harley 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah, and by others m then' written 
evidence, and by Shams-ul-XJlama Abu Nasr Waheed, Superinten- 
dent of the Dacca Madrassah and a member of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee, in his oral evidence before us at Dacca. We 
think the course proposed by the Dacca Umversity Committee 
would be a sohd and valuable course, but it would not necessarily 
connote that famiharity with western influences and methods of 
study which we think ought to be connoted by the B. A. degree. 
We have pointed out above that we should welcome the confer- 
ment of an arts degree in Islamic studies, but we think it should be 
conferred only on students who have received an adequate basis of 
western education and have pursued their Islamic studies with a 
knowledge of the ciitical methods employed by western scholars.^ 


^ See also Chapter XLII, para 17 . 
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107. Altlioiigli we propose that the degrees awarded to the 
students taking the course of the depai-tment of Islamic studies 
should m the first instance he the B. I and M I. degrees, we think 
that the Department should come withm the purmew of the 
Daculty of Axfcs, so that its teachers might co-operate with the 
teachers of other arts sub]ectsto the fullest extent possible ^ 

108 We now retm-n to a point of some difficulty connected 
with the elementary Islamic studies preceding entrance to the 
Umversity and its entrance examination We have proposed 
that under the new scheme both the examination corresponding 
to the matriculation examination, and the examination correspond- 
ing to the intermediate examination in arts and science, should be 
conducted by the Boaid of Secondary and Intermediate Education ^ 
That Board could not, without special ariangements, conduct the 
examination at the end of the madrassah course correspondmg to 
the matriculation, or the examination, two years later, correspond- 
ing to the intermediate exammation in Islamic studies. But we 
think that it might conduct these examinations through a sub- 
committee which would be specially constituted for the pm'pose, 
and on which the Islamic Department of the Dacca Umversity 
should be strongly represented. Pending the establishment of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Examination, and oht^ sub- 
committee proposed, the two examinations in question should be 
conducted by the Executive Council of the University of Dacca, 
by means of a special -board appointed ior the purpose. While 
we lecommend this latter scheme as a transitional measure, we 
regard the fiist-mentioned above as preferable foi two reasons : 
first, because it would be more easy to equatb the requirements 
of the Islamic examinations and of the ordinary examinations in 
aits and science , and, secondly, because it would be more easy for 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education than for the 
Umveisity to make, or to suggest, arrangements for the mstitution 
of a modified Islaimc course (alongside the reformed madrassah 
couise 01 in substitution theiefor) which would lead up to a B A. 
degree, instead of to a B.I. degree. 

109 DepaUment of Sansliitzc Studies. — The Dacca Umversity 

Committee reported that they had received suggestions that a 

1 

^ Sec .Uso Chapter XLII, para 20 
" See Chapter XXXI, passim 
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Tin: rxivnR'^iTY or I)Ace^. 


(lop'irtmcnt of Biahninnic slionid be cfatablishcd m the 

pA’ca UnivorMtv on bne^ Fiinilai io iho<=e icconnnendcd for tlic 
Islamic depanment but that on the nd^ico of then sub-com- 
]nniec for Sanskrit (hey had decided not to act on tins suggcbtion, 
ahhouirh thev held that Snnskiit should nc\cithclcss be given a 
prominent place in (he riiiiiculiiin of the lieu Unucisil} J hey 
expre^^cd (he vieiv that if it were decided to iiiii oducc an Anglo- 
Snii'^krit coursethe cxpcriineni should be made in connexion with 
(he Sanskrit ('ollcge in Calcutta We nic informed, how'cver, that 
strong Tcprc'^cnt at loiis wcic made on behalf of the Hindu com* 
munUv uigmg that Saiiskiit studies should be placed in Dacca on 
the same footing ns Ifalainic, and that Govcinnicnt cxpicsscd its 
approval of this piopo^^al in ]913. In view liowcvcr of the 
financial ‘^trmgenc}' created b}’ the wai it was decided in lOlo to 
abandon this portion of the scheme foi the time being. 


We think it would he greatly to the advantage of the Umver- 
sitv of Dacca if Saiiskntic studies could be given the position m 
the University approved by the Government of India, and that the 
two schools of Islamic and Sanslciitic studies w^ould gam by 
their co-cxistencc m the samcUmveisity. In any ease, a full and 
adequate place should be given to )SanslvTit in Dacca, especially in 
view of its nearness to an impoitant cciitic of Sanskiitic studies. 
We think that the department, wdicn established, should, like 
the dcpaidinent of Islamic studies, form part of the Faculty of Arts 
and that the courses should lead up cveiituall}^ to a degree in arts. 


110. Faculty of Xaza.— Theic is a prosperous school of law at 
Dacca, with over 2.50 students. The Dacca Univeisity Committee 
found themselves confronted hy conflicting opmions in regard 
to the contmuance of law as a university study in the Dacca 
University ; hut they came to the conclusion that the school 
should be continued They were then faced with two fresh con- 
flicting opinions among their advisers in regard to it, some of whom 
held that the Law College at Dacca should continue to he affiliated 
to Calcutta, while others held that there should he a Law Faculty 
at Dacca independent of Calcutta. The Committee decided or 
a middle course, and recommended that while the teaching of 
law should be entirely under the Dacca University, students shoulcl 


^ Dacca Report, page 32. 
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be examined by, and receive then degiees from, the Umversit^ 
of Calcutta, which should accept for exammation any student 
duly presented by Dacca. 

Ill We have carefully considered the arguments recorded by 
our predecessors and the fresh evidence placed before us. It is of 
course quite true that a city like Dacca has not the legal talent 
to draw on which is possessed by Calcutta , but the busiest 
practitioners are not always m a position to make the profes- 
sional sacrifices necessary to enable them to take part m law 
teachmg , nor do the qualities which make an able and success- 
ful teacher of law necessarily coincide with those which make 
an able and successful practitioner. Moreover, as our predecessors 
state, the Dacca law classes have produced many sound lawyers 
and successful practitioners, and the abolition of the classes would 
occasion great disappointment and discontent. It may -be further 
pomted out that -to abohsh the classes at Dacca would mean 
mcreased overcrowding of the already overcrowded classes m 
Calcutta. We entirely concur m their mamtenance at Dacca, where 
the Law Faculty will foim a valuable element in umversity 
Me 

112. The disadvantages of having a teachmg Faculty of Law 
at Dacca controlled by the syllabuses and examinations of Calcutta 
are manifest The one grave difficulty m the way of givmg the Law 
Faculty at Dacca independence was stated by the Dacca Umver- 
sity Committee : — 

“ The arguments (they say) m favour of the first view [^ e , that the Law 
College of Dacca should contmue to be afi&hated to Calcutta and not connected 
with Dacca] are based on the consideration that the B L degree is not merely 
an academic distmction, but admits to the higher branches of the legal profes- 
sion, corresponding m this respect to the Bar exammations which centre in 
London it would be mconvement and might injure the reputation of the 
legal profession, if two umversities, both withm the jiuisdiction of the Calcutta 
High Court, gave B L degrees varying in standard and based upon different 
courses of study It was also pomted out that there is no material at Dacca 
out of vhich to form a faculty or board competent to decide on the claims- 
of candidates to be admitted to the Bar, and therefore that the Dacca Board 
vould necessarily be composed largely of Calcutta judges and lawyers, who 
might not be willmg to perform academic functions at Dacca, and who could 
certamlv exercise such functions more convemently at Calcutta Two boards 
on vluch Calcutta members would predominate — one sitting at Calcutta and 
one at Dacca — would appear to bo anomalous and unnecessary , and even if 
this defect were disregarded, the imtial obstacle of two avenues for entry 
into the profession would not be overcome ” 
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1 lo. Wc ngicc cnliroly tlinl llioprc«:ciicc of jUclgcB of the C'lihmtta 
lhah ro\iU. and po'^'^ildy of other Calculi a lawyers, on ihc Dacca 
I'.uuliv of Law lb nooo‘'‘:ary foi ihc ica^^ons siaied. But w'c liave 
to binmcst a flesh snlulion which appeals not to have been placed 
bcb>ic our ]ircdcccssois c me of opinion l.hat llic piacticnl 
diliicuUics of the ‘Situation could bo got over if the Dacca Faculty of 
l,;nv and it‘^ coininiticcs (including the bnaid or boaids of studies in 
law-) were permitted by statute to meet m Calcutta wdicn necessary, 
dlie judge‘s of the High Couit would see lo it that tlic standards of 
the Dacca law degrees weic equivalent foi the pui poses of law’’ 
practice to those of Calcutta , and independent \aiiations in tlie 
academic side of the study of law, so far from being a disadvantage, 
inigla be of advantage to both schools. Dr Naics Cliandra Sen 
Gupta the Vicc-rimcipal of the Dacca Law’ School, makes intciest- 
mg suggestions in regard to this pondd which wall no doubt receive 
due consideration at a later stage. Wc tlicicfoic iccoinmcnd, 
subject to the condition stated, that the Dacca Faculty of Law 
should be conducted on lines similai to those of othci faculties m 
the Univcisity of Dacca and that the Univcisity should conduct 
its own law exaininations and confer its ow'ii dcgiecs in law. 

]14 Wc agree with Dr. Sen Gupta that the staff of the Law- 
Faculty should be stiongci than that suggested by the Dacca 
Unner^ity Comimt/lcc. A whole-time head of the department wall 
be needed, wath a salaiy of lis 7.30 rising to Rs 1,000 Although 
the head must be a w’holc-timc ofrrccr, he should be permitted, .as 
at Calcutta, to have consulting practice Wc assume that the 
course wall continue to be spread over three years and that there 
wall be on an average 100 students in each year. For the purposes 
of instruction, six lecturers wall be required and their salary should 
be fixed at PvS 200 a month These lecturers should be allowed 
to practise in the courts , but they need not in the first instance 
be all selected from the local Bar , and every clloit should be made 
to secure the scr-vaccs of experienced and scholarly members of the 
profession 

115 Medicine — 'We have described in Chapter XXIII, paragraph 
53, the present Medical School at Dacca and we have explained m 
paragraph 13 of that Chapter the distinction between the existing 
‘ medical schools ’ m Bengal, which train students for the liccntiate- 
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sliip of the State Medical faculty of Bengal, and the ' medical 
colleges,’ which train students for medical degrees. The Dacca 
University Committee recommended that the Dacca Umversity 
should provide mstruction for the prehmmary and mtermediate 
sciences up to the standard of the First M. B. of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, hut that the Calcutta Umversity should be mvited to 
recognise the final exa nu n ation of Dacca as equivalent to its First 
M B. examination, that the Calcutta Medical CoUege should receive 
the students who had taken the First" M.B. at Dacca for the 
completion of their medical course ; and that ultimately a full 
medical college should be estabhshed at Dacca.^ These proposals 
were accepted by Government, but it was decided to postpone 
them m view of financial strmgency {Communique of November 
26th, 1917, see paragraph 13 above). 

116. In the interests of the Dacca Umversity and in the 
development of medical work m the Presidency we should unhesi- 
tatingly welcome the estabhshment of a medical college m con- 
nexion with the Umversity, as soon as the financial situation 
permits , it is good for a umversity to have represented m it a 
variety of mterests, and a medical faculty would strengthen it m 
many ways. We shall discuss elsewhere the general problems of 
medical education. 

117. So long as the matter remains in the imtial stage contem- 
plated by the Dacca University Committee, that is so long as the 
traimng at Dacca is not carried beyond the First M.B. stage, the 
additional expenditure involved would not be great ; for we 
hope that the new umversity will in any case be enabled to 
add to the preliminary and intermediate subjects now taught at 
Dacca, v\z,, physics and chenustry (morganic and orgamc) the 
Bubiects of botany and zoology ; to these we trust that physiology 
may also be added m the Faculty of Science , and only a certam 
additional ’ numbei of ]umor teachers m these subjects would then 
be needed to meet the requnements of an entry of, say, 60 medical 
students a year, contemplated by the Dacca Umversity Committee. 
Additional teachmg in the prmcipal posts would be required m 
anatomy and in pharmacology (mcludmg pharmacy and materia 
medica) if that teaching is to be placed on an equal footmg with 
that given in the Calcutta medical colleges. 


^ Dacca Ecpoit, CLaptcr XXI, 
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118 . But two assumptions are essential to the Dacca Committee's 
initial scheme (i) that the University of Calcutta should recognise 
the Dacca medical cuiiiculum and examinations up to and including 
the First M B examination as equivalent to its own,^ (ii) that the 
Calcutta Medical College should agree to admit a certam number 
of students each year with the Dacca qualification ; and the com- 
mittee recognised that the number of students admitted to the Dacca 
course must be made to depend on the number which the Calcutta 
Medical College would undertake to receive.^ It is quite clear that 
precautions would have to be taken to ensure that no student / 
havmg once completed his first M B course at Dacca was left 
stranded by being refused admittance at Calcutta ; and we foresee 
some difficulty in the regulation of the number of entiles at Dacca, 
especially if students (as is conceivable) are allowed to pass the 
fiirst two medical examinations by compartments, smce this must 
add to the unceifainty of the number of students who will 
complete their first M B. course in any given year. We do not 
regard these difficulties as insuperable. But so far, we beheve,^they 
have not been discussed. Apart from the question of numbers, 
we think it would be difficult to impose on the Umversity of 
Calcutta by statute the obligation to recognise the Dacca medical 
examinations, on which the whole scheme rests , though we think 
it eminently desirable that the Umversities of Calcutta and of 
Dacca should accept each other’s medical exammations as eqm- 
valent, if Dacca has a Medical Faculty. But it seems clear that 
such acceptance must, like all inter-university arrangements, be a 
matter for negotiation ; and the Umversity of Calcutta should be 
formally consulted in regard to this part of the Dacca scheme. 

119 We think that no arrangement by the University of 
Calcutta to take all the students from Daccajjvould be likely to work 
permanently ; and that, by the establishment of the preliminary and 
intermediate classes in Dacca, Government would be committed to 
the estabhshment of a full course of medical studies in the Uni- 
versity. We understand that the Government of India have consid- 

^ It IS to bo noted that they suggest a cnmcnlum distinctly different from the Calcutta 
curriculum (see Dacca Eeport, pages 40, ad fin and 148-149 j one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the prohmmary course proposed is that it mcludes neither physics nor morgamo 
chemistry) 

® It IS possible that Belgachia Medical College, when fully ‘ affihated ’ In medicine, 
ought agree to take a certam number of Dacca students each year. ^ 
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eied tlie matter and take tins view of tlie situation and hope 
that the college will be established in due course , but no finan- 
cial estimates have yet been drawn up for the cost of such establish- 
ment We believe it would be contrary to the interests of the 
students and to public pohcy to offer at Dacca a medical training 
and a medical degree markedly mferior to that obtamable at 
Calcutta ; it is clear therefore that the establishment at Dacca of a 
considerable number ot teaching posts held by men with high 
medical qualifications would ffe a necessary part of the plan 

120 If complete university medical traming were given m 
Dacca it might be provided m one of two ways , either by combinmg 
the ‘ college ’ training with the ‘ school ’ trammg in one institution 
or by setting up an entirely new institution We understand 
from Lieutenant-Colonel EAR Newman, the Superintendent 
of the Dacca Medical School, that he thinks that it would not 
be a good plan to carry on the two kmds of trammg in^a single 
institution , but we are not prepared without furtjier enquuy deer 
sively to reject such a scheme, which, if contemplated, should be 
reported on by an expert committee The experience of Lahore 
where both ‘ medical college ^ and ‘ medical school ^ training are 
carried on m the same m^titution would be useful m regard to 
this point, and the total number of students to be considered 
would enter as a material factor m the problem The principle 
for which we contend is that the staff and equipment foi a jomt 
institution of this kind must be of the standard set by the higher 
trammg given m iff and not by the lower 

The alternative to an institution giving both ‘ college’ and 
‘ school ’ trammg is the still more expensive one of founding an 
entuely new institution , if this were adopted the medical school 
at Dacca ought probably to be converted mto a medical college, 
and a new medical school founded' elsewhere ^ 

121 At the present moment there is only one^ point that we 
think need be borne m nund The intermediate medical course in- 
cludes organic chemistry, physiology, anatomy and pharmacology. 
We liave recommended that teaching m physiology should, if 
possible, be provided as part of the scientific course ; and we 
suggest that the buildings should be so planned that they could be 

^ Wc gu c 111 the \ olume of appendices to tins report rough estimates of the cost of 
establishing ^ medical college at Dacca 
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extended if necessary to supply the needs of medical students, and 
so situated that buildmgs for anatomy and pharmacology could be 
provided m the immediate neighbourhood, for it would obviously 
be convement to have these bmldmgs m close proximity to each 
other ^ The medical authorities ought therefore to be consulted in 
regard to the planmng of the laboratory for physiology 

122 Pending the creation of a medical college at Dacca, we 
trust that the existing relations between the Medical School and 
the univeisity teachmg at^the Dacca College may be strengthened 
as soon as the new University comes into existence. The students 
ofTthe school receive their teaching m chemistry and physics at 
the Dacca College , we think that so long as the school exists, that 
arrangement should be contmued, and that the Umversity should 
as far as practicable extend general university privileges to the 
students of the school We hope also that members of the stafi 
of the echool may,_ by admission to Boards of Studies or in such 
other ways as the Umversity may deem smtable, be brought into 
touch with the umversity teachmg We feel sure that the Umver- 
sity and the school will be able to render to each other mutua^ 
services in many ways. 


123. Agriculture ^ — ^Mr Nathan’s Committee reported that there 
was no scope m Dacca for an institution of university grade in agri- 
culture, but suggested that it might be desirable to found an agri- 
cultural school m connexion with the Government experimental 
farm some two miles from Dacca. The desirabihty of establishing 
an agricultural college at Dacca has been urged on us by a number 
of witnesses — Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Mr. P K. Bose, Mr. 
Bamananda Chatterjee, ]\Ir Srish Chandra Chatterji, Mr. D. B. 
'Meek, ]\Ir. Laht Mohan Boy and others In our chapters on 
agricultural education we have sketched out a scheme for a umver- 
sity department of agriculture m the Calcutta Umversity of which 
the teaching during the first three years would be conducted partly 
in Calcutta, partly at a university agricultural^ farm close to 
Calcutta, while the practical traimng of the final course, extendmg 
over one or two years, would be given at a Government agricul- 
tural institute in Northern Bengal. We have adduced what seem 


Lt. -Colonel Newman has pointed out to us that there would bo certain advantages 
in keeping the Anatomy Department on, or m proximity to, its present site 
Chapters XXV and XLVII. 
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to US strong reasons for limiting the output of agricultural gradu- 
ates m the first instance. But we think that the time will come 
when an agricultural department should be estabhshed m the 
Umversity of Dacca on fines similar to those which we recommend 
for the University of Calcutta, sub]ect to any modifications which 
the experience of Calcutta may suggest 

124. Engineenng'^ — When the Governm^t of Bengal requested 
the Dacca Umversity Committee to consider the question of - 
estabfishmg a civil engmeermg college at Dacca as part of the new 
Umversity, it was assumed as a basis of discussion that the Civil 
Engmeermg College would be removed from Sibpur which was then 
regarded as unhealthy, but is so no longer. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the question of Sibpur and recommended that the Engmeermg 
College there should be not only retamed for civil engmeermg, 
but developed and strengthened on the side of electrical and v 
mechamcal engineermg We do not thmk that there is at present 
a sufiicient demand to justify the establishment of two engmeermg 
coUeges of a university character m Bengal and we recommend 
therefore that the proposal to establish an engineering department 
in the University of Dacca should be abandoned Jor the present ^ 

125 We mspected the Dacca School of Engineering for appren- 
tices, which IS located in the compound of the Dacca College and 
which corresponds to the apprentice department of Sibpur College. 
The mstitution appeared to us to be in a healthy condition, and to 
provide adequate instruction for the class of students for whom it 
caters But the institution cannot, and does not claim to, give 
instruction of a university character , and we see no reason why 
the Principal of Dacca College should act as Pnncipal of the 'Engi- 
neermg School We have been furnished with extracts from the 
report made by hir C. P Walsh and Mr. B Heaton as mspectors 
of the Joint Technical Examination Board in February 1915, and 
concur m the view that the Engineermg School should be under 
independent management, but that, so long as the Engineermg 
School is located in the grounds of the University, the university 
authorities must remain responsible for the disciphne of all of its 

students, outside the buildings of the school. If it were thought 

\ _ 

1 Chapters XXIV and XLVI. 

* There is a conflict of opinion among the 'witnesses who have dealt ■with this point id 
answer to Question 4, but few of the opmions expressed arc supported by any argument 
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desirable to move tbe scKool from its present position to another 
building, it seems clear that the Press Bmldmg, which was erected 
to take heavy machinery, would lie most suitable ; but we do not 
wish definitely to recommend this change Our recommendations 
with regard to the construction of the halls will require further 
consideration, with the help' of plans and estimates, and we think 
it would be unwise to prejudice the decisions of the university 
authorities and of the Government m regard to any buiJdmgs on 
the Kamna site without consideration of such plans and estimates. 
We have been furnished with the rough estimate of the cost of 
removmg the Dacca School of Engineermg from its present site to 
the Press Building, made in January, 1912, and amounting only to 
Rs 9,700 But we are not convmced that the Press Building would 
not be of somewhat too ambitious a character for a techmcal school 
of this kmd, although it might serve for engmeermg laboratories 
of a umversity standard 

126 The remoteness of Dacca from great engineering workshops 
and factories makes it unsuitable as a centre for an advanced school 
of mechanical engmeermg If, however, at sopie future time, 
the demand for trained civil engineers should exceed the output of 
Sibpur, a umversity school for civil engineering nught well be 
estabhshed at Dacca ; and the existing teaching of mechanical 
engmeermg might then be strengthened so as to provide the kind 
of traimng in mechanical engineermg required by civil engmeers, 

127 Education of women ^ — The Dacca University Committee 
recommended the estabhshment of a women’s college ^ But we 
are not convmced that the advantages offered by the college 
would justify the establishment of another college for women at 
Government expense in the provmce of BengaL at the present 
time, as there are three women’s colleges m Calcutta ^ In regard 
to the general question of principle, we thmk that women 
students should be admitted to all the university classes m Dacca 
if their parents desire it, though the number of such students 
wiU not be great. On the other hand, there would be great advan- 
tages m providing 'purdaTi teachmg for women, as suggested by 
lyfiss M. V. Irons, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools m the Dacca Circle, m 


^ Chapters XIV and XXXVT. 

® See para 7 (f) above 

® The Bethune College, Diocesan College, and Loreto House'; see Chapter XIV 
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her oral evidence given before us at Dacca, hliss L. Sorabji, 
Principal of the Eden High School at Dacca, stated that in her view 
the most urgent problem was the provision of good school educa- 
tion for girls who, although married, might desire to contmue their 
education until the age of 18 , and we recommend that intermediate 
classes should at once be added to the Eden High School for girls m 
Dacca, so that it may become an intermediate college with high 
school classes attached to it 

128. We feel that very great importance attaches to the provi- 
sion of facihties m Bengal for the higher education of women, both 
in the university departments and by some organisation of courses 
outside the University But the developments of the higher educa- 
tion of women m India are in an early and experimental though 
critical stage, and we refram from suggesting immediate action at 
Dacca except m respect of the intermediate college We recom- 
mend that the University of Dacc'a should have power * — 

(^) to make such provision of teacLmg or of residential accom- 
modation for women as further experience may show 
to be desirable, 

(^^) to appoint a board for the higher education of women, and 
to make such assignments of funds out of its revenues as 
it may from time to time think expedient, 
to mstitute degrees, diplomas and certificates for women 
and to award these on such conditions as_to study, 
residence and attamments as, m the hght of further 
experience, they may deem desirable 

129 Possibly some benefactions may enable the University to 
take actiofi m accoidauce with these powers at an early date. 

130 Defat tment of Education — Ttaining College^ — The Dacca 
Univeisity Committee proposed that the Umversity of Dacca 
should mclude a department of teachmg. But they restricted then 
recommendations to the proposal that the Dacca Traming College 
on an enlarged basis should be included m the University We do 
not thmk that their recommendations went far enough. We should 
like the University to include a department of education, of which 
the Traimng College would form an important element , and we 
tliink it might be convenient, at any late in the first instance, that 


^ Sec also Chapter XLIIl, on the Training of Teachers 
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llio licaO <'f (lio Tiaining College phoukl be professor of cdiication m 
Ihe Umvoisby 

131. The subieef of cducalion is now iccogniscd as a university 
eubjccl of iinporinnce in a large nurnbci of modem universities. 
It IS a subject whicli in the Umvcisityof London and other iiniver- 
suics foims pait of thcoidinaiy aits coiiise andvc think that 'a-, 
cmisideinble number of graduate.^ mails might be at ti acted into 
the teaching profes'^ion if thev were allowed to take this subject as 
one of the subjects fni the aitsdcgiec Apart from long systematic 
course‘s we should lilce to see shoitcourscs on educational subjects 
open to .students of the University and othcis; and we think it 
would be of great, advantage if tlic depaitmcnt offered vacation 
courses from time to time for school teachers. The Univeisity 
department of education ought to scr\c as an important bond 
between the Univeisity and the whole body of tcacheis m the 
distiict which it seivc'^. 

132. We concur m the view of the Dacca Umvei.sity Committee 
that the elacse^' m the tiaining college should be .small and that 
piactiee m teaching sjioiild form an impoitantpart of the .students’ 
com sc. The Committec’.s plan provided for tlie admis.'sion of C5 
students annually. We think that this number .should be incieased 
to 100 m view of the gicat need for tiained tcacheis. We also 
Tccommend that the duration of the courses pioposcd for the degree 
of B T. and for the diploma (oi, as it miglit nioie suitably be called, 
the hcence) in teaching should coiic.spond to that required for the 
corresponding degree and licence in the University of Calcutta. 
The high schools of the Presidency will, w'e hope, in future recriut 
their btafls in an increasing degree from the body of teachers trained 
at the university tiaining colleges. Tire conditions therefore upon 
wUich the tAvo umveihities wuJi aAvard to teachers certificates of 
professional training should correspond in their mam requirements 
and in their nomenclature.^ In regard to the location of the 
department w^e concur in a proposal made since the original 
report, viz , that it should be transferred to the Eamna site, 
where it will be m close vicinity to other university buildings, 
and where co-ordination between its work and that of other 
umversity departments will be much easier than if it were left 
in the city of Dacca. This arrangement will of course involve 


^ See Chapter XLIII, paras 24-38. 
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the students m a greater loss of time m going to the schools of the 
city for their ordinary practismg work, but we think the advan- 
tages of the new proposal outweigh the disadvantages. We 
endorse the proposal already made that a umversity demonstra- 
tion school should be established conveniently near to the 
tra inin g department Such a school would form an important 
element in the development of the department of education on 
special hnes smted to the needs of Bengal, and would enable 
new methods to be tested before bemg apphed on a large scale. 
It would also be a boon for the children of the university staff. 

133. A special hostel should be provided for the training depart- 
ment m view of the fact that many of the students wiU be educational 
oflB-cers of comparatively mature age, being inspectors or school 
masters, for whom the ordinary rules of college disciplme would not 
be suitable, and who will probably not care to live with young 
undergraduates The hostel should be open to students of all 
castes and creeds and should be under a warden who would not 
necessarily be the head of the department of education. We’ 
suggest that the imtial number of students m the training depart- 
ment should be 80 We do not think that special provision should be 
made in the hostel for more than, say, 40. The other students would 
reside in other hostels or halls, under the ordinary disciphne of 
undergraduates The members of the staff of the training depart- 
ment would be ‘ attac^hd ^ to the hostel.^ 

134. To one feature in the present organisation of the Training 
College of Dacca we attach great importance, and we hope to see 
it continued and developed in the re-orgamsed department : the 
principal of the college visits the different schools at which his old 
students are working, mspects their work and, where possible, 
gives useful assistance, and by this means he is constantly able to 
see the lesults of the college work in actual practice. 

lY. — The residential organisation of the University. 

135. We have explained in paragraphs 20 (b) and 30-35 above 
our reasons for substituting ' haUs ^ with residential jind tutorial 
functions for the ‘ colleges ’ of the Dacca Dmversity Committee 
and now propose to sketch in greater detail our general scheme 
both for lesidence and for tutorial guidance m the Umversity. 


^ In regard to the general organisation of balls and hostels see Section IV bolov 
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inrr 

M'iio <=l"o of 1]\o linll, 1 r,. flic nuniltor of Vludrnls foi wlioin 
it should proMdo. ;i ninttor of prc.'it iniporlmu-o. Thcl^ov. 'F J'i. 
roiLri.iiU'Utli Shore of tlic Oxford Mi‘^‘^ion, .'tOO 

^'trdonts‘^ n'' the ideal nnniher foi a liall of llu^i Kind . i\li 'rniiici, 
•Jie rnncipnl of Paeen C'dlle^^e. Mif^^o'^ls -100 AVe aie in( lined to- 
think the latter fij^nre jirefeiahle. hut do not, jnopo^^e to lay do^n 
a deiiniie limit The hall '-lionld he lare'e enoiic;h t,o create a ^Mdo 
eor]n>rao> life h'r the ‘^tiiihnt^ and toju'^lify the ajijiointincnt- as its 
head of an experieneed profet^-^or of tlm T'nivei‘^ity who would take- 
•supreme ronirol nul oenipy a ]u<Mt ion c)f dignity and nnjioitance 
corre^jionding larg<dv 1 tin* jio'-ilion of a head of a college at Oxfoid 
and ('ninhridL'e. It om;hl not to he* .^o huge that, the pi ovost- could 
nc4 Know per‘'Oinllv each one of the students undei his chaigc 
The ]''rcivo'^t ‘-hould receive a suhstantial allowance' a'^ a remunera- 
tion h'r hi'' admnu'-trat i\ e work, in addition to the snlaiy of his 
c hair 

l.'IT. F/ioh hall shoiiKl, wo think, as a iiile he siib-dividcd int-o^ 
or rather conpuiced of, four or mc>rc ‘ house'',’ cac h of which W'ould 
jiroMflc rcsidenc c for ahcuit 75 students and be under the immediate 
control of a hou'-c-tutoid A number of rpiestions lelating to 
(he construction of halls and houses will leqiiiro immediate 
consideiaticui We think that each hall should have, 77ifc) ohn, 
tutorial looms common rooms, a libiaiy a provost’s room, and 
an ofiice and a lecture theatie or room laigc enough for the 
as'-cmbl} c)f all it'' students, and so airangcd that wdicn occasion 
lequired it, could be ipcd foi umvei sity examinat ions We think 
it, would probably be convenient that t,hc practical teaching of 
English, which would be cither coiipuilsoiy, or at anyp ate available, 
fcji evei}" snidcnt should be cairicd on in the halls, though such 
teaching wcjuld, of cour'-e, not be carried on simultancou.sly for alf 
students These arc points which should be taken into account in 
the aichitcctural planning of the hall. The gi-ouping of the houses 
IS also a matter of impcjitancc “ 

’ See pita K58 below 

" In Bomc W'ayfl the grouping of IioubcbIo forma circloliko tho Jtinlo Circle at tho 
M.A. O College, Aligarli, ib an admirable arrangement Wo suggest, liowovor, that the 
bmldmgs Bhould be placed eloser together and bo less oTpcnsivo m consl ruction than, 
tho c of tho Mmto Circle Owmg to the necessity of using existing accommodation at^ 
Dacca, m certam cases, two ‘ bouses ’ 6f tho same hall might consist of dilloront sots of 
rooms m the same building , but this will probably not bo found to bo tho ideal arrange-' 
ment for future buildings. 
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138. Eacli house should be under the charge of a house-tutor who 
-would receive a special allowance aud free quarters in addition to 
. his salary as a university teacher and would have assigned to him 
the duties allotted by the Dacca University Committee to a house- 
•tutord The Dacca Committee provided a house-tutor for every 50 
undergraduates But we think that if there were attached to each 
house-tutor, two assistant tutors, to help m the performance of his 
(duties, who would as a rule belong to the class of junior assistants, 
and who would actually reside in the house, the duties of the 
•tutor in taking charge of a hundred students would not be too 
heavy.- In certam cases it might be necessary to appoint as 
assistant tutors graduates who were hot members of the teaching 
stafi of the Umversity Assistant tutors, whether teachers or not, 
should be members of the staff committee of the hall, of winch 
we shaU speak presently. 


139 The relative duties of the provost, the house-tutors and 
•the assistant tutors need some further definition It is peihaps 
simplest to deal first with the house-tutor. Under the general 
dnection of the provost he should be responsible for the disoiphne 
of his house , and it will be chiefly m matters of routme discipline 
that he will need the help of assistant tutors What we regard as 
perhaps his most important function is thus defined by the Dacca 
'Comnuttee — 

“ It -nTll be the duty of the tutor so to guide his students that they -nail 
.derive the fullest benefit of which they are capable from the opportunities 
•which the Umversity wiU afford He must therefore know them mdividuaUy 
and make himself readily accessible to them, takmg an mterest m their studies, 
sports and other pursmts ” 

Thus, qua house-tutor, it would not be his duty to teach his students 
nny particular subject, but to advise them, to direct them from 
which teachers to get further advice m regard to their studies, and 
to consult then teachers as to then progress and difficulties 

The house-tutor should furnish the provost "with a terminal report 
on each student. But ^t should also be his duty to confer with the 
provost in the comse of the term on any s^iecial case of difficulty 
both in regard to studies or to disciphne, as it arose In matters 
of disciphne the provost .should be supreme within the hall, subject 
to powers expressly reserved to the Vice-Chancellor or any other 


^ Dacca Report, pages 7G 77. 
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authority (see paragi'aphs 200-203). But in a healthy student 
connuuinty, although there must be lulcs, and these rules must be- 
enforced, the discipline of every-day life is far less a matter of rules 
than of good feeling and good undeistanding. As we have said 
before, it should be the business of the provost to get to know 
each student of the hall personally. He should be accessible to 
students at fixed hours ; though it ^should be understood that he 
ought not to be troubled about manor matters within the province 
of the house-tutors and assistant tutors , and the provost wouldy 
in the interests of good working, maintain their authority m such 
matters But, like the master or principal of an English college, 
he would himself make oxoportumties for becormng acquainted 
socially vuth his students, and, as occasion required, would take 
a prominent part in their games, societies and sopial functions 

140. It IS an essential part of our scheme (see paragraph 45' 
above) that each non-iesident student should enjoy as far as pos- 
sible the same privileges as resident students in respect of tutorial 
gmdance, societies, games and library, associated with the resi- 
dential units , and for this purpose we suggest that for every 75 
resident students each hall or house should have attached to it 25 
non-iesident students. We base this suggestion on the estimate 
made by Mi Nathan’s Committee that about one-fourth of the 
total number of students will be livmg with parents or approved 
guardians On this plan each tutor would have under his charge 
75 resident students and 25 non-resident students We have 
considered the possibility of setting up a separate -orgamsation for 
the non-resident students, but we think this would be less advan- 
tageous for their interests 

141. We think that (possibly with a few exceptions) each teacher 
should be attached to a haU (or hostel) and that the whole body 
of teachers attached to the hall should form a ' stafi com- 
mittee ’ with advisory powers, and especially the power to report to 
the Executive Council on any matter concermng the management 
of the hall or the welfare of the students. The provost should be- 
chairman ecc-o/^o of the staff Committee In some cases the Exe- 
cutive Committee nught find it of advantage, m order to secure' 
outside mteiest m a haU, to set up a special advisory committee m 
connexion with it, of which persons not otherwise connected with 
the Umversity nught be members But the existence of such. 
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3 . committee sliould not m any way curtail tlie privileges of the 
3 tafi comimttee ; and if it is constituted the provost should act as 
its chauman and the stafE committee should be entitled to elect 
representatives to serve on its personnel. 

,For each hall there should be a library committee, a games 
committee, and such other committees as the staff committee might 
see fit to appoint from tune to time, or as might be piovided for 
by university regulations. 

142. We agree with the Dacca University Committee that it will 
tend to economy and efficiency for the accounts of the Umveisity 
to be centralised, but this will not dispense' with the necessity 
for separate estimates of mcome and expenditure for each haU 
As the items vnll, apart from expenditure on tutorial assist- 
ance, not cover teachmg, they will be largely of a domestic 
character and mclude expenditure on ' works " which wiU be a 
matter for the ‘ Umveisity Steward and the Works Department 
to report on , they will also include expenditure on the bbraries 
which will foim a distmctive feature of each hall ; and we hope 
that the halls may receive special benefactions for books, decora- 
tions and sports. The question of kitchen arrangements and 
catering is always m India a difficult one , it is discussed m 
Chapters XIX, paragraphs 36-39 and X X X I X , paragraph 3. We 
think that great fieedom should be left to each hall m this matter. 

143. We think "^at in certam cases it might be useful to have 
residential units of a smaller size than a haU. We propose the 
title of hostel foi such umtS and suggest that the head of a hostel 
should be called a warden. The organisation of a hostel should 
be on fines similar to those of a hall but need not be so elaborate 
Xo student should be transferred from one hall or hostel to another 
without the consent of the heads, of both institutions. 

144. The halls wffiich wnll be required at the initiation of the 
University or shortly after will be the Dacca HaU, the Muslmiv 
Hall and the Jagannath HaU, and, in addition, the Teacher's Hostel 
(see paragiaph 133). A little later another hall, as contemplated 
by the Dacca Umversity Committee, vull probably be reqmred. 

e shaU discuss the question of these haUs separately. 




^ See para. 177 below. 
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145. The Mushm Hjall—The establishment of a college for 
Musalmans was an essential feature in the original scheme. It 
received the approval of the Musalman community and of Govein- 
ment. But the establishment of such a college— in so far as the 
collegiate system of teaching was mamtamed— would seiiously 
have limited the educational opportunities for Muslim students of 
the Umversity of Dacca/ and, m accordance with the general 
scheme explamed in paragraphs 30-35 above, we have proposed in 
lieu of a Muslmi College the establishment of a umversity Muslim 
Hah. It will ofier to the Muslim students a full coipoiate life and 
it will enable the sons of Muslun parents to receive education 
under those religious mduences to which they attach so much 
importance , it will not segregate the Muslim from the Hindu 
students in their studies, but on the contraiy it will enable them 
to mix with the latter on terms of equality and to join m the 
general hie of the TJmveisity in a far moie satisfactory manner 
than has hitherto been possible. We have stated the advantages 
of the hall in almost exactly the same terms as the advantages of 
the ori^al college were oflacially stated, but those terms apply 
more accurately to the hall which we piopose in our scheme 
than they did to the original Muhammadan College. 

146.- The important Muslim deputation which we received in 
Dacca stated that a hall such as we lecommeud would satisfy the 
Muslim needs on two conditions, namely, that adequate residential 
provision should be made for Musahnans in mteimediate colleges 
(a condition which we umcseryedly appiove) and secondly, that 
adequate and sufficient provision should be made for theadnnssion 
of Slushm students to other haUs as well as the Muslim Hall.' 
Dsmg the nomenclature of the foimcr scheme, they said, and 
quite justly, that 

“ a hinglo colli'm' ^^lll not be suniriont to satisb the rcfsinrcnieuts of a \abt 
coinnunntN , .uul the est.iblisliinent of a Muslim ball bhould not be retrarded 
ns eurtnihne tluur )>ri\iloiie of enlraiioe to balls and lust-L oilier Ilian those 
o\ilusi\ol\ rosor\od for paiticul.er cominumn>'s of jieibOius v.ho are folbnnnii 
a ]i utu'ular faith ’ 

Tlieio is reason to Ihink that Muslim students will flock in 
mcicased mimbcis to the Dnivcrsiiy of Dacca. Since the Muslim 
Hall will be icseivcd solely for Muslim students it uould clearly 

^ that U ^^a 9 that ui new ol the j'roM'ica of 

in uJau Collt'1,0, phcca chould uo longer be rcsi.n cd for at th. T 
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not be right to reserve places for them m other halls until the 
Muslmi Hall is full ^ But -when the Muslmi'Hall is filled (as might 
possibly be the case at the outset) the question will aiise whether 
a second hall for Muslim students should be erected or whether 
provision should be made for Muslim students m mixed halls, which 
many of them may prefer. We think this is a question which the 
Hmversity authorities must settle after consultmg Muslim opmion 
and that they should be left free to adnut Muslim students to 
any of the halls, mcludmg the Jagannath Hall if they think fit. 
They may then have to decide the further question whether special 
houses should be allotted to Muslim students oi whether they should 
be accommodated m ‘ mixed houses We should omselves 
welcome the existence of ‘ mixed ’ houses, if they were acceptable 
both to the Hmdu and Muslim students, piovision being made, of 
course, for separate cooking arrangements in accordance with the 
requirements of thehwo commumties. There remains the difficulty 
of providmg rebgious mstruction and worship for the ‘mixed’' 
houses But we think that that difficulty could easily be sur- 
mounted by a system of mter-hall and inter -hostel rebgious teachmg. 

147. We think it probable that the great majority of students 
of the Department of Islamic Studies would probably wish to live in 
the Mushm Hall and that such students should always have a 
prior right to residence therem We also think that there should 
be rebgious instruction and worship m the Hall for Ml those 
students whose parents or guardians do not object to it. 

The teachers m the Department of Islamic Studies should be 
attached to the Mushm HaU 

148. The Dacca Hall . — In accordance with om* general plan, we 
propose that when Dacca College is absorbed in the Umveisity 
a Dacca Hall should be estabbshed The total number of students 
in Dacca College in 1917-18 was-995, of whom 453 were provided 
with hostel accommodation Of the total number of students^ 
there were m the first two years 479, m the third and fourth years 
426, and m the fifth and sixth years 90. There are thus about 500 
students following post-mtermediate courses in Dacca College for 
whom provision will have to be made. 


^ At tbo present moment n certain proportion of the scats at Daoca College arc 
rcscn cd for Husalmans ; and the Jagannath College has a Mu-hm Hostel 
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149. Wc think that some provision might also bo made in the 
Dacca Hall for those students whom the Dacca University 
Committee wished to attract by the foundation of a college for the 
well-to-do classes.! The proposal to establish such a college met 
with severe criticism at the time and it has been adversely 
criticised by a large number of our witnesses 2 As the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have abandoned this feature of the scheme (see 
paragraph 13 above) and as we regard the proposal to provide 
separate teaching for the well-to-do classes as inadvisable, we 
need not discuss the scheme in detail But the difficulty which 
our predecessors felt is a real one, which needs to be met, They 
say 

“ It is notorious that m Bengal the landholclois, and others of high position 
and comparatively ample means, have failed to take duo advantage of the 
State system of higher education , they prefer to keep their sons at homo and 
to give them such private tuition as they may he able to secure, or, in a few 
cases, to scud them to Oxford or Cambridge There can be no question that 
Bengal has suffered from the failure on the part of the upper classes to take 
their proper part in the educational 8)^8tera of the country, and that as educa- 
tion becomes more vudespread and as the people take a more prommeut share 
in the government, this evil becomes more severely felt Tlie reason of the 
failure is perhaps to bo found in the absence of a residential university 

The foremost aim of the scheme, according to the Dacca Com- 
mittee, was “ to break dovm the intellectual and social isolation 
of the sons ]of the landholders and to bring them into the full 
current of the student hfe of a teaching and residential umversity.” 

We have dealt elsewhere with the general problem of residential 
accommodation.^ We hold that such accommodation should aim 
at being neither so superior to the home accommodation of the 
students as to spoil them for their home life, nor so inadequate 
as to make private study difficult. We think the chief aims of 
the Dacca Committee in this matter could best be achieved by 
abandonmg the idea of a special hostel and by allowmg the 
Umversity and its halls some discretion in makmg special arrange- 
ments, if they thought fit to do so The provision of a certam 
number of larger rooms with a higher rental covermg the cost of 
their provision, would, we think, give them the necessary latitude 

^ Dacca Report, Chapter XVilL 

* See, for Instance, the evidence of Sir Gooroo Daas Bancrjee, Mr. Mohini Mohan 
Bhattacharjeo, the Maharajah of Kosimhazar, and Mr. J. B Cunningham. 

® Dacca Report, page 92. 

* Chapters XIX and XXXTX 
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in this matter. If any wealthy landowner was dissatisfied with 
such accommodation he could provide quarters for his son to hve 
(under guardianship approved by the Umversity) as a non-resident 
student. 

150 The Jaganmth Ball . — The Dacca University Committee 
proposed that the Jagannath College, which is located m buildings 
in the town of Dacca at a distance of about two miles from the 
Ramna site, and largely supported by a Government grant of 
Rs. 12,000 a year, should be removed to new premises on that site 
and become a college of the Umversity of the same type as the 
Dacca College. This involved the taking over of the coUege by 
Government. 

Under our scheme the proposals of our predecessors will need 
some modification ; but we desire that a Jagannath Hall should be 
instituted to correspond to the Dacca HaU, the two existmg institu- 
tions being treated as far as possible on the same lines. What- 
ever shape the new University may take,” writes Rai Lahtmohan 
Chatterjee Bahadur, the Prmcipal of the Jagannath CoUege, 
“ the status of the two existmg colleges should be the same m build- 
ings, equipment, staff, scope of teachmg, and powers and privileges 
Under the scheme which we propose the Jagannath HaU would, 
Uke the Dacca HaU, provide residential accommodation and tutorial 
gmdance for about 400 or 600 students, taking post-mLermediate 
courses. Provision for the mtermediate students would have to 
be made under transitional arrangements But the establishment 
of the J agannath HaU may present some prehminary difficulties. - 

161. The Jagannath CoUege was estabhshed in 1884 by the 
late Babu Kishon LaU Roy Chowdhury and was named after his 
father, Jagannath Roy Chowdhury. A high school, known as the 
Kishoii LaU Jubilee High Enghsh School, was later attached to the 
coUege. The lands of the two institutions are held by thiee tiiistees 
under tenures which differ for different portions of the property ; 
and in 1909, in consideration of capital and recurring giants from 
Goveimnent, the trustees conveyed and assigned to the Secretary 
of State the land, buildings, furniture, apparatus, etc , of the college 
upon trust to permit of the same being used for the purposes of the 
coUege "We understand that the trustees were quite rviUmg that 


^ Question 4 

= Paros. 153 ana 211-31.3, 
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the Jngnnnaili College should bo tnken over io form pari of the 
Dacca University under the oiiginal scheme, but that they have no 
power to divest themselves of the trusts imposed on them, and heuco 
that the transfer of any portion of the original benefaction must be 
made by means of legislation. We hope that the trustees will bo as 
willing to concur in the piesont scheme as they wore to concur in 
the original one, and we recommend that os soon as possible after the 
submission of this report and concuricntly with the pieparation of 
the Dacca University Bill the Government should acquaint the 
trustees of the Jagannath College with the terms of that Bill 
(including so far as possible the details of the university scheme to 
be provided for m'^the statutes) so that if the trustees so desire a 
portion of the Jagannath College benefaction may be applied at an 
earl)^ date to the foundation of a hall in the Dacca University to 
be called the Jagaimath Hall. 

162. We think it desirable that the Jagannath Hall should, if 
possible, form part of the University of Dacca from the first ; on 
the other hand we should deplore any serious further delay m the 
foundation of the University on this account, if the negotiations 
with the Jagannath trustees should prove to be lengthy or difficult ; 
we hope they will be neither , but it would be expedient, m order 
to provide for such a contingency, that the Dacca Bill should be so 
drafted in the first instance as to allow the Jagannath Hall to be 
made a part of the Universit)’’ either at its foundation or subse- 
quently. The situation is affected by the fact that although the 
Jagaimath College is not like Dacca College, a Government college, 
it has received from Government a capital grant of Ks. 96,000, 
including a grant of Ks. 10,000 for the erection of a Muslim hostel, 
and that Government are now paying a recuning grant of Ks. 12,000 
a year towards the college expenses, without which it would bo 
impossible for the college to be continued as a first-grade college. 

163. In accordance with our general scheme we desire that 
the intermediate classes of the Jagannath College should not form 
part of the Umvcrsity , and it may be desirable to mamtain them 
as an intermediate college in the present building of the college. 
Another possible plan, suggested by Mr. Nathan’s Committee, 
would be tojtransfer the Jubilee High School to the college build- 
ings.^ These are questions which cannot be decided without further 


^ Dacca Report, page 18 . 
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detailed examination and wHcli must be decided by Government, 
wbo could simplify matters by founding a ball in tbe University 
to wlucb tbe name of Jagannatb could be attached later, if tbe 
Jagannatb trustees assented to tbe scheme. If tbe trustees did 
not see their way to assent to tbe scheme tbe Government grant to 
tbe college in respect of tbe post-mtermediate classes should be 
discontmued after tbe necessary transitional period. 

164 Tbe total number of students of tbe Jagannatb College at 
tbe time of tbe earber scheme was 530 and tbe Dacca University 
Committee proposed to reduce this number to 500 (including inter- 
mediate students). In tbe session 1917-18 there were at tbe college 
843 students, of whom 540 were intermediate students and 303 were 
third and fourth year students. We propose that tbe Jagannatb 
HaU should accommodate (say) 400 students reading for tbe final 
degree. It is clear that tbe Jagannatb benefaction, if it were used 
under our scheme, would be appbed to university purposes no less 
fully than they are under its present scheme or than they would 
have been under tbe scheme proposed by tbe Dacca University Com- 
mittee, so that tbe purposes of tbe trust would not suSer ; and we 
recommend that tbe Dacca and Jagannatb HaUs should be equated 
as nearly as possible m respect of tbe attachment to them of 
university professors and readers. We tbink tbat-tbe benefaction 
might further be commemorated m tbe Umversity by associating 
tbe name of Jagannatb with one or more of -the university chairs? 
say, in tbe School of Sanskritic Studies ^ 

165. Our predecessors regarded tbe Jagannatb College, like 
tbe ‘ Mubammadan College,’ as ‘ intended for poorer students ’ and 
suggested college fees wbicb"were to be Rs 2 a month less than those 
foi tbe students of tbe Dacca and New Colleges In tbe case of the 
Jagannatb College they justified this difference financially on the 
groimd that tbe staff would be less expensive, although they admitted 
that m view of the inter-coUegiate system tbe argument based on 
tlie cost of the staff’ ‘ need not be pushed to extremes With 
tbe centralisation of umversity teaching which we propose it is 
difiBcult to. justify any difference of fees as between different balls 
apart from hostel fees. Nor do we feel any great bking for a 
system mider which one ball would comprise only a poorer class of 


^ Soo para 109 above 
- Dacca Report, page G6. 
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.‘•tu'una'' :iiul MU'tiior a wcaltlnor cl.i^ . On tlic oilier luind wc 
oo n«>t wi'-h lo M'c ihcio'! oi unnurit\ liiiuiuu! im Ik'N ond 

*• f • *• 

tl'.c anenni; cieUcntj'l/n 'I !>) liic jJ.i'Ha (’<iininilteo, and for tills 
jn.rpoM' a auniher of .^tijani-i-' of K'-. 2 a month might lie pioMdcd, 
t'f vOiu h a vtmMilcMl'Io mimhn .■should ho j>l.it.cd al llic di'-pU'al of 
the I'uAO't of the .1. u nmath Hall ^ 

loi’t. Oiir gu* lo t ' 'll - .iho 5^d thil the Ihc-s Jiuilding on 

llio Ihmm.i !-uc '-I’oald lu* t on\< ’to-1 for the )'iii [to c <if the dagannatli 
(, "Ih ge and one of iic laoiei" of ihei olh ge , that .i im‘v. ho del should 
he vre; o d ha ‘Jtdl - 1 a-itni and 2o tiradii I’o- ol the eolioge at a ctisl of 
K" 1 .s’*, too . .ai'l tliat <immg Isdh, hit' lu ii - and .-(•!% ant d tjuaitcra 
in tonn.'-^ioii v.nh tha c ho i<d- hhould he erect<'d at a tost of 
ll'-. Tt/Ja't V» 0 orojHi'-- that ne’.v u-idential .Keommod.ition 
ill' lu'Uiig th*’ la M -.irv hhr.irie- Ha'ling ioom-> and looms for 
Intoij.d taa! I'tni:. ct' , lionld he j*ro\ id* <1 for 500 -tiidant^ (m< hiding 
gr.tduata ‘tndoiii ) of the dae iiinat h Hall, and the Ihe-' ihiilding 
ft hee for otln 1 jnii j>o-' - “ Welhink that a hundied ^Itideiili 
h\ ing m Ha< ' a ■'i'oiild he atta* Ii'*d to the haii, thus mahing the 
total mnnhi,r of the dageniiath JIall diukntT uj» to ‘tOU. 

157. We Migg' 't that it might he agpropiiatc to jdaec one 
or more of the pre eni tiii-teeT and of the goseining hod) of the 
Jagannath College on the advi-ory comimUee for the Jjig.iniiath 
Hall if the H\eeuti’. e CouiieiJ decide to create Mich a euiiiiniUee.*^ 
W’c ha\e not considered the <jue''lion of the tr.uisfeienee of the 
existing fctafi of the .jagaimath College to the new UniveiMty. 
Unit is a matter v. inch inubl he heltlcd by Coveuimeiit and 
the univerrity authorities 

158. IJosfcl for .yccinl ckisf>cs. — W'c have in Chaptei VII dealt 
v.ith the special difliculties of the depie.ssed clabses. W'c concur 
m the view of the Hacca Umvcibity Coinmillce^ that a hostel 
fchould he provided for bpccial cables bueh as the Kamusuebas 
v.ho might other wise find a difiiculty in obtaining uiuvcibily 
education. This might form a ‘ lioubc ’ attached cither to the 
llacca Hall or the Jagaimath Hall. 


^ A pimilar arrangement v.ould of tourto bo iicccesory m connexion iwlh Ibc iluBliin 
Uall, Wo tbmk a fair proportion of these Blipcudfl ebould be allotted to the other bulla 
Eo as to a\oid the Ecgre-gatiou of poor btudeuts m any one. 

* fie-e para 125 ubo\ o 

* iSe-e para 14 1 abo\ c 

* Dacca Pwcport, page 72, 
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159. Hostel for European and Anglo-Indian students . — In 
Chapter XI we have urged the desirahihty of bringing the 
domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians mto^the general system 
of higher education The University of Dacca iviU provide 
educational facilities specially suited for then’ needs ; and we thmk 
a small ‘ house ’ should be provided for them m which it would 
be easy to arrange meals, etc., to smt then mode of living. It / 
would probably be convement to attach this house to the Dacca 
Hall. 

160. Private lialls and hostels . — The Dacca University Com- 
mittee did not make defimte and exphcit provision for the mclusjon 
of private and mission colleges and hostels at the time of the incor- 
poration of the Umversity, but they contemplated the possibihty 
of including such colleges and hostels. “If in the future,” they 
say “ an endowed or private college should seek incorporation mto 
the Umversity, the propriety of granting its request will be a ques- 
tion for consideration by the Government and the University on the 
merits of the case. The general orgamsation of the University 
should allow for the possibiHly of such incorporation.”^ 

In regard to missionary hostels, the Committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendation.^ 

“ Arrangements for providing the additional accommodation should be 
flexible and should admit of the groupmg imder one college of hostels of 
different types Thus, in the opmion of many, the various mission agencies 
have found their most valuable sphere of work m connexion with hostels, and 
there is no reason why a missionary body should not conduct a hostel under 
the auspices and authonty of a college In the same way new hostels may be 
established for special classes, or may be open to all ” 

161. Although in our opmion the college organisation is unsuit- 
able for the Umversity of Dacca, we concur generally m the view 
put forward by the Dacca Comimttee in regard to the provision of 
private hostels either by missionary or other philanthropic bodies 
approved by the Umversity. We have, as shown m a previous 
chapter, 3 been much struck by the adrmrable educational work and 
healthy influence of the missionary societies in Bengal and we 
thmlv then* assistance should be warmly welcomed. In Calcutta, 
missionary effort has been largely (though not exclusively) devoted 
to the provision of colleges and college teachmg , m Dacca, it has 


1 Dacca Eeporfc, page 53 
- //ml , page 71 

“ Chapter XIU, paras 101 107 and 127-120. 
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been limited Iiitbeilo to the pro\dsioii of hostels We have seen no 
better hostels anywhere than those of the Oxford Mission and the 
Baptist Mission in Dacca. But those hostels are in the town, and 
it IS a disadvantage for the students to be so far away from lecture 
rooms, laboiatoiies and playing fields. 

1C2. The Oxfoid Mission has entered into negotiations with 
the Goveiiinient foi the establishment of a hostel on the Ramna. 
The Bajitist Missionaiy Society has also diafted proposals for the 
establishment of a umversity hall of residence under a scheme 
explained in the evidence, fiom which we quote below a passage 
showing that the nature of the scheme is generally in harmony 
with our plan (though we should wish that an institution of the size 
proposed should be called a hostel rather than a hall) : — 

“ It 18 pioposed that the staff should consist of a warden, and a tutor or 
tutors, the idea being that the hall should arrange for the tutorial supervision 
of students in residence and, in addition, contiibuto to the general hfe and 
work of the University, m that its staff might dehver a limited number of 
lectures m some special subject or subjects approved by the Umversity, either 
in the hall itself or elsewhere, as the Umversity might determine ; it being 
provided that any member of the staff so engaged should be academically 
qualified, and be recognised by the Syndicate for this purpose. ► . » The 
number of students resident in the hall, undergraduate and post-graduate, 
would be limited for the present to fifty, the aim being to secure for each 
student mdmdual attention from the warden and tutors i . . . » The site 
and architectural plan of the hall would admit of the erection of such 
additional dormitories and lecture rooms as might become necessary through 
the gradual development of its activities.” 

Tbe sebeme is devised primarily in the interest of the Christian 
community but the hostel would admit a limited number of non- 
Christian students with the approval of their parents. 

163. The inclusion of private halls and hostels, missionary 
or non-missionary, ought not to be decided on in a haphazard 
way but to be carried out in accordance with a definite policy and 
under a defimte scheme of regulations. It is to be remembered that 
even if a hostel undertakes (as the Baptist Missionary Society pro- 
poses to undertake) the provision of tutorial assistance, the 
Umversity will nevertheless, as a rule, have to provide all the formal 
' teaching of the students ; and its estabhshment, while it may 
relieve the Umversity of capital expenditure^ for residence, will 
Involve it in additional capital esqienditure for equipment {e g., labora- 
tory accommodation), and in recurrent expenditure for teaching, 
unless the hostel meiely provides for the transformation of a 
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certain number of ‘ non-resident ’ into ‘ resident ’ students. In some 
cases tbe donors of the hostel might be willing to contribute directly 
to the university funds for the provision of teaching ; in others 
they might be wiUmg to pay either wholly or partly teachers selected 
m the first instance by themselves and approved by the University 
who would be imder the ordinary university discipline and take 
part m the general teachmg. We think the Umveisity should 
certamly contribute to the salaries of any such approved teachers 
employed for general umversity purposes. 

164:. Besides takmg mto account this primary matter of the 
provision of formal teaching for the students m question, before 
licensing any haU or hostel, the University should, therefoie, satisfy 
itself in regard to — 

(a) the arrangements proposed to be made for securing the 

health, supervision, moral guidance and disciplme of 
the students, 

(b) the soundness of the financial basis of the pi’oposed institu- 

tion and the smtabihty of its scheme of management, 

(c) the possibihty of its providing such teaching or .tutorial 

assistance for the students as the status of the haU or 
hostel may make desirable. 

The Umversity should further have power to inspect at any 
time the educational work and residential conditions of any hall or 
hostel so hcensed and to withdraw such hcence if it should so 
decide. 

166. The orgamsation of private halls and hostels should be on 
the same fines as those of umversity halls and hostels and should be 
governed by geneial umversity statutes and ordinances or regula- 
tions. The committees of management of the private institutions 
should be mainly appomted by the bodies by whom the institutions _ 
have been estabhshed. The Proctor should ex-officio be a member of 
any such committee and the committee might find it of advantage 
to ask the Umversity Council to appomt one or two representatives 
upon it. In such a case, the Proctor and the umversity representa- 
tives should, however, be debarred fiom votmg m matters relatmg to 
the rehgious side of the orgamsation of the haU or hostel. The 
students should be subject to the general disciphnary rules of the 
Umversity. We think that m the first mstance any such private 
haUs or hostels should, if possible, be estabhshed on the Kamnai , 
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and that it would be a mistake to encourage the establishment 
of private halls or hostels at a distance from the University as this 
would disturb the whole teaching organisation. 

166. The site of a private hostel, if on the Ramna, should be leased 
either by Government or the University to the proprietors at a 
peppercorn rent, and should terminate with the termination of the 
licence to the hostel. An equitable arrangement would have to 
be made for the purchase by the University of any buildings for 
hostels put up at the expense of private bodies, if then licence were 
withdrawn. 

F . — The admimstraiion of the University. 

167. In drawing up a scheme for the administration of the 
Dacca University, we have adhered to the general scheme of our 
predecessors in so far as this did not mvolve any departure from 
the general principles which w'c regard as essential ; and w^e have 
used a nomenclature as far as possible identical to denote corre- 
spondmg bodies m the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. 

168. The authorities of the Umversity of Dacca should be as 
follows : — 

The Visitor. 

The Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Treasurer. 

The Registrar. 

The Proctor. 

The Court. 

The Executive Council. 

The Academic Council. 

The Eaculties. 

Boards of Studies. 

The Mushm Advisory Board. ^ 

The Residence, Health, and Discipline Board. 

The Examinations Board. 

Together mth such other boards as may be constituted from 
time to time in accordance with the terms of the 
statutes. 

169. The Visitor. We t h i nk the Visitor of the University should 
be the Governor-General of India. The Visitor should have the 
right from time to time and m such manner as he may think fit 
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to direct an inspection of, or enquiry in regard to, tlie University, 
and its work ; and we tliink such visitation should he carried out 
at normal inteivals of (say) five years.^ 

170. The Chancellor . — ^The Governor of Bengal should he the 
Chancellor of the Umversity. The ChahceUor should he the head 
and chief officer of the Umversity and should he President of 
its Court and have the fiirther powers provided for helow in addi- 
tion to the important function of hearing appeals which we deal 
with m common for Calcutta and Dacca m Chapter L, paragraphs 
19-20. 

171. The Vice-Chancellor . — The Vice-Chancellor will he the 
semor officer of the University in respect of its daily activities, 
and the responsihihties of the first Vice-Chancellor wiU he especially 
heavy. With him m the chief degree it i^l he to create the Uni- 
versity as a hvmg reahty, to translate an ideal mto practice ; to 
draw together for its service, partly from among the teachers 
already on the spot, partly from new sources, a hody of dis- 
tmguished and devoted colleagues and administrators and to give 
the ffist play to the customs of its corporate life. In so far 
therefore as the immediate fortunes of the new institution may be 
said to rest upon the discretion, character and creative ahihty of 
any one man, it wiU be on the Vice-Chancellor of the new 
Umversity that they will depend. So much turns upon thB initial 
success of the new Umversity, so much of the education and 
pohtical welfare of Eastern Bengal hangs upon its destmy, so 
many educational problems now pressmg for solution not only in 
Bengal hut m other phrts of India are waiting for hght to be 
thrown by the Dacca experiment, that it is of critical importance 
to secure the right man for the new office. In the opmion of the 
Co mmi ssion it is essential for success that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be a -man of high academic standing, distinguished record 
and ripe experience, whose appomtment Wl show to the people 
of Bengal, and not least to the Mushm community, that the 
Government mtend the University of Danca to rank among the 
more influential of modern universities. He should be a man 
capable by his gifts and position not only of deahng with the 
internal management of the University but also of representing 

— ~i 

1 Wo havo, in Section HI of Chapter XXVQl and m Chapter L, para 46, discussed 
this matter in greater detail 
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it adequately in negotiations until the Governnient and with 
various educational bodies. 

172. Recognising the extreme difliculty ol creating a university 
of a new tyiic we think that Government should be prepared to 
oiler to the first Vicc-Chauccllor a salary of Rs. 4,000 a month, 
that, in addition to allowances for such travelling as may be 
necessary to the business of the University, a house should be 
assigned to him ; and he should contribute 5 per cent, of his salary 
towards his retiring allowance, the funds of the University meeting 
this uith an equivalent annual contribution. He should stand high 
in the order of precedence 

173. We are of opinion that the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Dacca should, m the first instance, be appointed by the 
Governor General in Council and that subsequent appointments 
should be made by the Chancellor of the University, after report 
from the Executive Council. The Dacca University Committee 
considered that the appointment of Vice-Chancellor should not be 
held permanently and that a permanent Vice-Chancellor would 
be likely to overshadow the Council. They suggested that the 
term of ofiice should be for five years and that a Vice-Chancellor 
should be reappomted only for special reasons and for not more 
than two years at a time.^ We are unable to accept this view, as 
we do not think that the terms suggested would secure for the 
University a man with the necessary qualifications. We should 
anticipate that the first Vice-Chancellor of the University might be 
expected to hold office for a period of not less than ten years, of 
which the first four or five would be devoted to pioneer work. 

174. In later sections of this chapter we shall enumerate the 
various official duties of the Vice-Chancellor. Apart from the 
question of formal duties, we concur in the view of our prede- 
cessors that the Vice-Chancellor should be the head and centre of 
the social life of the Umversity, and the means of bringing into 
touch the diverse elements of the university community with each 
other, and the university community with the educated community 
of the district of which it’ will form the intellectual focus. 

176. The Treasurer.— Y !q thmkit important that the University 
should have a Treasurer, who should be an honorary officer of the 


^ Dacca Report, pages 139-140. 
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University, cliosen i£ possible from the official or non-official resi- 
dents of Dacca, and m whose abihties as a financial organiser the 
general pubhc and the members of the University would have fall 
confidence. The Treasurer would of course be only required to 
exercise a general supervision over the funds and to advise m 
regard to the financial pohcy of the Umversity , the routme work 
would be carried on by a thoroughly competent and adequately 
paid accountant with the necessary staff. The Treasurer should 
be ex-ofjicio member of the Executive Council of the University 
and Chauman of its Emance Committee. We think the Treasurer 
should be appomted for a given term of office by the Chancellor, 
the length of such term to be prescribed by statute. 

176. The Registrar . — The Eegistrar should be, under the Vice" 
Chancellor, the head of the Umversity office and controller of the 
exa min ations. He should act as secretary to the prmcipal govern- 
ing bodies of the Umversity, should conduct its official correspond- 
ence and be custodian of its records. The running of the official 
machinery of the Umversity will depend mainly on his tact and 
capacity. We think that a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem would 
not be excessive. We regard the salary suggested by the Dacca 
University Committee, namely, Rs. 320 pe?' mensem, as altogether 

’ msufficient to attract the kmd of man necessary to carry out the 
responsible duties of an office of this kmd. 

177. The Rioctor and the TJmveisity Steivai-d , — The Dacca Uni" 
versity Committee proposed the appointment of a Wardenj who 
was (1) to serve as the executive assistant of the Vice-Chancellor 
for the maintenance of disciphne in the Umversity outside the 
colleges, (2) to act as secretary to the ‘ Committee for Students" 
Affairs,’ which was to deal not only with disciphne outside the 
college preciacts but also with the residence of students, university 
societies and the other elements of the social life of the .students 
and there physical education and health, (3) to act as secretary 
to the Maintenance Committee, which was entrusted with the 
upkeep of buildmgs, grounds, roads and the hghtmg, water-supjily, 
conservancy, drainage, sanitation, etc , of the university domains, 
and (4) to act as secretary to the Appointments Board. He was 
also to be responsible for the actual supervision of the exammations 
and the arrangements of exannnation halls. These duties seem 
to us too heavy for any smgle official and they are so various m 
kmd that it would be difficult to find a man smtable to undertake 
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nil of tliooi \Vo propo'^o t.licrcforc llinf. ihoy .should be disf.ribulod 

(j) 3'lie uliolo of (be respoii-^ibilit}- for oxnniinnlion niTmige. 
menl'' (snbjeel, (o (be ponernl initboril.y of ilio Vice- 
Cb.nnrpllor) ‘■boiild fall on (be Kcgi.sfrnr. 

(n) The respoipilnlifio^^ in respeef. of (lie universii.y bnilding.s 
and eMn(o require experience of n special land and 
f-bould be onlnisfed lo a hpceial oflicer, for u'liom a 
'-alarv of pay ]U. 500—000 a inonOi, or possibly lcS3> 
nnpli( be sufl'uienl. ( bough (be posidon would be one of 
gren( confidence. Wc .s\igpes(. as a puilablc lide for 
(liP onicer ‘ Unncr.siiy S(e^\ard.’ 

(???) The di-eipbnary duties nngb(, ue flunk, be undcrinken by 
various profo'-snrs ncfing in (nrn, .say for a period of 
no{ more (ban (a*.o oi llnec years A.s ue have nssigned 
(be (die of warden (o (be bead of a bos(,ol wc suggesi 
(bat, following Bidisb prceeden(., (be executive officer 
re'-p(>n''iblc under (be Vicc-Ohaneellor for the general 
discipline of (lie Univeisity should be slylcd Proctor. 
The Prof (or diould during the ierm of office receive 
(be same .special allow'ance ns a provost, .should have a 
(rust worthy assistant or asmsl.ants, and sbould be 
required only (o deal w’i(,b general questions and the 
more serious cases of indi.sciplinc. 

178. The lAhrarnm — TIic University should have the services 
of a librarian who should be a man or w'oinan^ of culture skilled in 
the art of cataloguing and managing a llbra^)^ Library organisa- 
tion has been greatly developed of recent years, as the dis- 
advantages of the un.skillcd management of large and growing 
libraries have become apparent. The Librarian would bo in charge 
of the central libraiy of the University and also, to an extent to 
be determined by cxpciicncc, of the depaitmontal libraries of 
wdnob w^c shall speak later. The persons in charge of the libraries 
of kalis and ko.st.els should also be able to avail themselves of the 
advice and experience of the University Librarian, though he - 
could not be expected to be responsible for the details of their 

^ In recent years a largo mimljor of capable ■women ha'vo devoted tbomsolves to the 
systematic study of librarianship, and it would probably bo easier after tlio war to socurQ 
a competent woman than a competent man for this post. ^ 
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management. We think that a salary equal to that of a reader^ 
should be offered to the Librarian. 

179. We have elsewhere mdicated our general views in regard 
to the questions of the representation of the general communal 
interests on university bodies, and the distinction to be drawn 
between legislative functions, executive functions and what 
may be termed the more purely academic functions ; m discussing 

^the constitution of the Umversity of Calcutta^ we shah enter mto 
further details on these pomts and in order to avoid repetition 
we shall therefore hrmt here the statement of principles as far 
as possible. Our proposals for the University of Dacca and for 
the Umversity of Calcutta though necessarily differing m detail 
based on the same broad prmciple, mz., that the Umversity 
should include (1) a large body, which we call the Court, as widely 
representative of general interests as possible, of which the main 
functions would be legislative, but with supervisory powers and a 
certain control of the financial policy and executive which we shall 
define ; (2) an Executive Council on which the Court and the 
teachers should both be represented, together with, other elements > 
(3) an Academic Council, consistmg almost entirely of teachers, 
for dealmg with general academic matters ; and (4) Eacnlties 
and Boards of Studies, also composed almost entirely of teachers, 
for deahng with more speciahsed academic matters. 

180. The CouH . — The Dacca Umversity Committee proposed 
that the large body of the Umversity which they call the Convoca- 
tion (and which we call the Court) should deal only with legislative 
matters and questions of general principle and that it should not 
have power to revise orders of the Conned dealing with the exe- 
cutive government of the Umversity ^ But all proposed regulations 
and changes m regulations were to be subnutted by the Conned 
to Convocation, with power to re3ect, amend, or confirm them, 
subject to the sanction of the local Government. We have ex- 
plained elsewhere that we regard it as mexpedient to ask a large 
non-expert body to consider the detads of academic admmistration 
for which the teachers ought properly to be responsible and no 
less inexpedient to ask Government to renew and take the final 

^ Para 89 (2). 

= Chapter XXXVH belorr 
® Dacca Report, page 133 
‘ Chapter XSVII, paras. 32-34. 
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ro 5 poii«iliilitic'= for Piirli dcci'^ioiiP.^ Bui ^vo ngi co Bmi inn' or rhnngcs 
in university legislation should he suhinittcd to the Couii, and 
have propo'^ed that, all change'? in ‘Statutes' and ‘Oidinnnccs’ 
should require their sanction. 

ISl, In regard to the supervision of univeisity finance, which 
in ‘?o many ca‘?es involves policy, we propo>?c that the Court should 
have greater powers than tho'-c propo‘?ed by the Dacca Committee. 

The Dacca Committee reported that : — 

“ A copv of llio nniuinl Inul^ot shnuM he sent to all iiieniherR of Con\o- 
ratiim and at the next ensnini: meeting nio ineinher plunild ha\e jiower 
to nuno a resolution ujion anv of itsitenm, and pueh repolul ion, if jiassed, 
ahnuld he referred to the Ouineil which should he required to present a report 
r»n the subject to Coiuocation - 

The Committee added that it was dc‘?iial)lc that tuition and 
hostel fees .‘^hould come l)cfoie'_Convocatioii, and they should thcic- 
fore be prc'?crihcd by regulation. We agree that the annual esti- 
mates should he laid before the Court and that t.hey should be 
empowered to make representations to the Council m rcgaid to them. 
But we think they should also have some cfTcctive pow'cr of criticis- 
ing and objecting to new' expenditure ; and w'c therefore propose 
that the Court should elect a Commitlcc of Reference which 
would have the same powers of confenmg with the Executive 
Council and Academic Council and of holding np items of new 
expenditure for the consideration and decision of the Court as 
those w'hicli w'c propose in the ease of the University of Calcutta.^ 
But the Committee of Reference at Dacca might be smaller and 
include a larger proportion of representatives of Muslim interests 
We suggest that it should consist of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Treasurer, ex-oj]icio, and of 20 members of the Court of whom eight 
should ho specially representative of Muslim iiiteicsis, their mode 
of election to he determined by Statute. The pcuod of office 
might he for five years, four members retiring annually. 

182 The Dacca Committee pioposcd that . — 

“ Any member of Convocaiion should have a' any of if i rnc"^ fine's 

to move a resolution on any matter {sr-rTunur to fj-e of f},, [JiuvanUy 

and such resolution, if passed, should" h" re hi'-ed r r/,nn'';I for ropoit,”- 


^Clny.t/ry.’A'niJ,;'- V 

* TUj /', -f , p-,;' I'-'i 
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We agree with this suggestion, and in order that it should be 
as effective as possible we recommend that the Court should receive 
from the Academic and Executive Councils a full annual^ report 
on the working of the University, together with statements of 
accounts. 

183 The Dacca Committee also recommended that : — 

“ Convocation should have authority to confer honorary degrees on 
the recommendation of the Council and subject to confirmation by the 
Chancellor 

We agree with the general tenor of this recommendation but 
think that it would be more convenient that no proposal to confer 
honorary degrees should come before the Court except with the 
concurrence of the Academic Council, the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Chancellor. We do not think that the question of honorary degrees 
comes within the purview of the Executive Council. 

184. We recommend that the Court should consist of the 
following : — - 

The Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cajcutta (and the 
Vice-Chancellors of any other universities that may 
be created later in Bengal). 

The Members of the Executive Coimcil of the Governor of 
Bengal. ’ ' 

The Treasurer. 

The Commissioner of Dacca. 

The Collector of Dacca. 

The Director of Pubhc Instruction of Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction of Assam 

The District and Sessions Judge of Dacca. 

The Chairman of the Dacca Municipality. 

The Inspector of Schools for the Dacca Division. 

Tbe Superintending Engmeer for Dacca. 

The Pnncipal of the Dacca Medical School (or College). 

The Director of Agriculture for Bengal. 

The Principal of the Dacca Agricultural Farm. 

The Proctor. 

The Begistrar. 


' Dacca Report, page 133. 
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The Librarian 

The University Steward. 

The Professors (including tlie Provosts and the Proctor) and 
the Readers of the University. 

The Wardens of Hostels 

Such members of advisory committees of halls and hostels 
as have been appointed by the Executive Council. 

The members of the Executive Council ex-officio. 

Thirty graduates of the University elected by the registered 
graduates from their own body, of whom 15 should be 
Muslim gi’aduates elected by the graduates registered as 
Muslim graduates, and the other fifteen should be non- 
Mushm graduates elected by the non-Muslim graduates. 
During the first six years after the commencement of 
the University the Chancellor should appoint half of 
the members in each of the two foregoing categories. 

Twenty lecturers elected by the general body of lecturers of 
the University. 

Forty members appointed by the Chancellor of whom not 
less than twenty should be Musalmans ^ 

Not more than twenty representatives ^of such associations 
as the Chancellor may choose from time to time (each 
association to choose one or more representatives as 
the Chancellor may determine). 

The Principal of the Dacca Madrassah. 

The Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah. 

The Principals of the Madrassahs of Chittagong and Rajshahi. 

Two Head Masters of High Schools m Dacca town elected by 
the Head Masters of such High Schools. 

The Lady Principal of the Eden High School, Dacca. 

The Inspectress of Girls’ Schools for the Dacca Circle, 

The Principals of all the Intermediate Colleges in Dacca. 

Two representatives of Intermediate Colleges in Dacca Division 
elected by the Principals of all the Intermediate Colleges 
in the Division. 


^ Dr Zia-ud-din Ahmad wjshes to note that the Musalmana of Bengal dcairo that 
at least 50 per cent of the non-European memhers of the Court should bo Musalmans , 
and that the nominating power of the Chancellor under this clause should bo so cxcrcLScd 
as to secure this result, should it not have been attamed under other clauses 
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Four representatives of secondary education in Dacca Division, 
appointed by tbe Cbancellor. 

Donors of Es 10,000 and of less than Es. 50,000 to be members 
for five years, donors of Es. 50,000 or more to be fife 
members. 

185 In order to create the first register of graduates we propose 
that during the first five years after the foundation of the 
Umversity all students who have taken their degrees from the 
Dacca and Jagannath Colleges and the Dacca Training College 
should have the right of admission to ad eundem degrees and should 
be given the electoral privileges of graduates of the Dacca 
University: and we thmk that only a small fee, if any, should be 
charged for their emolment ^ We would also recommend that 
other graduates of the Calcutta Umversity be admitted to ad 
eundem degrees at Dacca with the same electoral prnoleges subject 
to the following pronsos • — 

(1) that they are resident in the town of Dacca or in such of 

their districts of Eastern Bengal as may be determmed 
by '^atute, and have been resident therem^ftr three 
yeais contmuously ; ’tj.. 

(2) that they apply for admission withm three years ms^tl 

foimdation of the Dacca Umversity , i 

(3) that they pay the necessary fee to have their namp9 placet 

on the electoral roll for the Court. 


186 We recommend that all Dacca graduates of three years 
standmg should be entitled to have their names placed on the' 
electoral roll We agiee with the Dacca University Committee 
that the graduation fee should be made to include a first aimual 
fee of Es 5 foi emolment on the register , and we thmk that 
the subsequent annual fee payable by a candidate for his name 
to be mamtamed on the register should also be Es 5 and that 
no further fee should be payable by a graduate who has paid 
such annual fee for 10 years contmuously , we lecommend that 
graduates should be allowed to pay a composition fee of Es 20 
The Dacca Comniittee recommended a composition fee of Es 40. 

187. It will be seen that we have assigned to the graduates of 
Dacca Umversity a considerable representation on the University 
Court , but wo tlmik it would be inadvisable to constitute the 


1 D.-lcca Report pa"o 133f 
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graduates into an organised body for any other purposes connected 
with the administration of tlie University. On the other hand, 
we hope tliat the co-operation of old students may be enlisted 
for social purposes and for assisting the University by the founda- 
tion of new chairs and of scholarships for poor students and 
donations for the bbrary and for any other university purposes 
of tlus bud. 

188 The Executive Council. — We recommend that the Executive 
Council of the Umversity should consist of the following : — 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, to be Chairman, ex-ofjicio. 

(2) The Treasurer. 

^3) The Commissioner of the Dacca Division or, if his services 
are not available, the Collector of Dacca. 

(4) to (7). Four persons appointed by the Chancellor, of whom 
two shall be Musalmans and of whom one at least shall 
be a teacher of the Umversity. 

(8) to (11) Four persons elected by the'’ Court, two of these 
beuig elected by the Mushm members of the Court 
who have registered themsejves as Musalmans from 
among their own number and two by the members 
of the Court who have not so registered themselves 
from among their own. number. 

1(12) to (14). One' representative of each Faculty being a 
member of the Faculty elected by the Academic Council 

(15) to (18). The Provosts of the Halls, ex-ofJicio, subject to 
tlie proviso that not moie than four Provosts shall 
serve on the Executive Council at any time and that if 
there are at any time more than four such officers, the 
period of office shall be tour years and the Provosts shall 
serve on the Executive Council in rotation. 

(19) One Warden of a private hall or hostel elected by the 
whole body of Provosts and Wardens to serve for a 
period of (say) three years. 

Except as provided above the term of all members other than 
ex-officio members should be four years and as nearly as possible 
half the members should retir'e every two years. 


* Tlua number would of coiUBo bo increased if and ^hen new _^Faoul ties arc added 
to tho Faculties of Arts, Science and Lan’. 


q2 
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189. ' Tlie powers of the Executive Council should be the same 
mutatis mutandis as those o'! the Executive Council of Calcutta^ 
except in regard to one point. We propose in the case of 
Calcutta that the Execntive Council should elect their own 
chairman, especially in view of the fact that much of the busmess 
may be controversial and that the Vice-Chancellor will be freer 
in discussion if he is not in the chair. In Dacca the case is 
different ; the scale of the University is smaller ; being a uni- 
coUegiate university, the interests involved will be less conflict- 
ing ; and it would be much more diflSiculfc in Dacca thanin Calcutta 
to find from the outside a chairman with the leisure and the abihty 
requisite to occupy this difficult post. It is on these grounds that 
we recommend that the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca 
should act as Chairman of the Executive Council. 

190. The Academic GounciL — We recommend that the 
Academic Council should consist of — 

(а) The Vice-Chancellor, to act ex-officio as Chairman 

(б) The Deans of the Faculties. 

(c) The Provosts of the Halls 

(d) The Professors of the University. - ’ 

(e) Not less than three Readers of the University appointed 

by the whole body of Readers subject to the condition 
that not more than one Reader belonging to the same 
Faculty shaU be appointed under this category to serve 
at the same time ^ 

(/) Not more than two Lecturers appointed by the whole 
body of Lecturers. 

{g) A number of representatives appointed by the Wardens 
of hostels from among their own body, to be determined 
by statute from time to time. 

(h) A number of persons to be appomted to represent profes- 
sional experience in the Faculty of Law (and in other 
professional faculties such as medicine and engmeeiing, 
if and when such faculties are created), such appoint- 
ments to be made by the Chancellor after report from 
the Executive Council and not to exceed two in respect 
of any Faculty 

Chapter XXXVTI, paras 39-47 

* Renders belonging to two or more Faculties should elect to 'lyhich FaouIty-*thojr 
\YiJI belong for this purpose 
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(^) Ollier persons, not exceeding one-tenth of the persons in 
the foregoing categories, to be co-opted by the Academic 
Council from persons belonging to the teaching profes- 
sion and being members of the staff either of the 
University of Dacca, or of an Intermediate CoUege in 
the Dacca Division, or of the Dacca Madrassah, ’ If 
categories («) to (/) do not include a sufficient 
number of Musalmans to make up one-fourth of the 
wliole Council, the Council to be required to fill up the 
vacancies under this clause as they occur so as to make 
the number of Muslim members as nearly as possible 
up to the fraction prescribed. 

191. The powers of the Academic Council should be the same 
mutaiis mutandis as those of the Academic Council of the Umversity r 
of Calcutta.^ 

192 The Faculties. — There should be faculties in arts, science? 
and law and such other faculties as may be created in accordance 
ivith the constitution of the University. The general provisions 
relatmg to the constitution of the powers and constitution of facul- 
ties should be mutaUs mutandis the same as those recommended 
for Calcutta, (it bemg noted that there will be no ' college-teachers ^ 
in Dacca). ^ 

193 Boards of Studies. — ^There should be boards of studies 
appointed by faculties or by groups of faculties m such subjects 
and m such groups of cognate subjects as the Academic Council 
may from time to time determme. Provision should be made for 
the meeting of two or more boards jointly either of their own 
motion or by the direction of the relevant faculties, or of the 
Academic Council or the Executive Council. Boards of studies 
should have such powers as may be determmed from time to time 
by regulation. 

The personnel of the relevant department or departments 
of studies should have elected representatives on each board of 
studies. 

194. Other Boards and Committees of the Vniversity. — The Uni- 
versity should have the power to mstitute boards and committees 
under conditions to be defined by statute or ordmanee from time 


^ Chapter XXXVII, Section VJI, 
* lb%d , Section VIII, 
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to tune. There should be mstituted, from the first, the boards 
and committees named m iraragraphs. 19b-198 below. 

195. Muslim Advisoiy Board. — We feel that it is of great im- 
portance that Muslim opimon should be assmed that the mterests 
and convictions of Muslim students will be carefully safeguarded 
in the Umversity with due regard to the claims of other commimi- 
ties. We propose that (as at Calcutta)^ there should be an Advisory 
Board on matters afEectmg the mterests of Muslim students, and 
that the Board should consist of seven members appomted by the 
Chancellor from among those membeis of the Comi} who shall 
register themselves as Musahnans, three of these bemg Muslim 
teachmg members of the umversity stag, and that the Board 
should have power to co-opt two members not necessarily belong- 
ing to either ot the above-named categories. 

196. Residence, Health aoid Discipline Boaid. — There should be 
an Advisory Board for Besidence, Health and Hisciplme, appointed 
by the Executive Council, mcludmg, among other membeis, the 
Pioctor, all the Provosts of Halls and all the Wardens of Hostels, 
one or more medical men, the Hnector of Physical Education, and 
three membeis of the teachmg stafi:^ (one to be a Hindu, and onej 
a Musalman). The general duties of the Board should be prescribed 
by oidmance , and the Board should consider any special matters 
aSectmg the residence, health and disciphne of students referred 
to it for advice by the Vice-Chancellor, the Executive Council or 
the Academic Council. 

197. Examinations Boatd. — There should be a Board whose duty 
it would be to leporli periodically to the Senate and Council on 
the woikmg, standaide and statistics of the- umversity examma- 
tions.^ 

198. Finance Committee and othei committees. — The Executive 
Council should appomt a Emance Comimttee of which the Treasurer 
would be Chanman. We thmk there should also be a Buildmgs ' 
and Estates Comimttee, an Appomtments Committee (or Board) 
appointed jomtly by the Executive Council and the Academic 
Council,*^ and a Library Comimttee appomted by the Academic 

1 Chapter XXXVII, paras 86 and 87 

* The Board ^\ould correspond ivpproxiniately to the ‘ Conunittco for Students’ Affairs ’ 
of the Dacca Committee, Dacca Bcport,pigc 123 

=> Chapters XXXC 11, para Sb, and XL, Section II 

* Dacca Boport, page 13Di 
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Coimcil wliicli should have the power of spending funds allotted 
to it in the annual estimates Both the Executive Council and 
the Academic Council should have a limited power of appointing 
persons not ineinbeis of then own bodies as members of their 
committees (other than the Emance Committee). 

YI. — The scholarship system. 

199. We endorse generally the recommendations of the Dacca 
Dmveisity Committee both m regard to undergraduate scholar- 
ships and to research studentships ^ We are disposed to think 
however that the amoimt proposed for stipends for poor Muslim 
students, viz., Es. 300 a month, should, as suggested m an official 
document communicated to us, be laised to Rs. 500 a month and 
similarly that the stipends for other backward classes be r arsed 
from Es. 40 to Es 80 a month. This mcrease is the more necessary 
because we are opposed m general to poor students living m the 
tow, with persons other than their families or natural guardians, 
in return for tuition or other services rendered The proportion 
of Muslim students provided for by Government free studentships 
should not exceed 16 per cent of the whole number of such students, 
but ]\'Iuslmi students holding scholarships should not be mcluded 
m this proportion. We look forward to donations from the 
Muslim co mmuni ty to provide further assistance for the poor 
Muslim students if this should be needed , and we hope that the 
Hmdu commumty wiU also make donations to the Umversity for 
a corresponding purpose. We think the award of the free 
studentships and free places m hostels should be entrusted to 
the provost of the haU to which they are attached. We have 
suggested m paragraph 155 above that the tmtion fees for all the 
halls should be the same, m view of the equality of educational 
facihties ofiered to aU students under our scheme , and that as this 
involves the raismg of the fees for the Muslim and Jagannath 
Halls by Es 2 a month, the sum thus accrmng should be spent m 
additional stipends for the poorer students. 

- YIl. — Discipline, Social Life and Physical Training. 

200. We are in general agreement with the prmciples laid down 
in the chapter on disciphne m the report of the Dacca University 


^ Dacca Report, pages 60 69 and 41-42, 
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Committee.^ The responsibility for the maintenance of disciphne 
within a hall should rest primarily with the provost, whose orders 
should be final except m the case of an offence mvolving suspen-' 
sion or expulsion. 

201. The Vice-Chancellor should have the power of suspendmg 
temporarily, at his discretion, any offendmg student. The power 
of expunging the name of a student from the roll of the University 
or of imposmg upon him the penalty of degradation in his academic 
standmg and com'ses should be vested m the Executive Council, 
actmg after report from the-Academic Council, after consideration 
by the latter of a report from the Residence, Health and Uisciplme 
Board.2 

202. The umversity teachers should exercise ordmary powers of 
disciphne m class rooms and laboratories and should, if necessary, 
report any grave cases of misconduct to the provost of the hall 
or warden of the hostel concerned through the head of the 
department of which the teacher is a member. Any case of differ- 
ence of opinion, as between the teacher or the head of the depart- 
ment concerned, and the head of the hall or hostel of which the 
student is a member, should be referred to the Vice-Chancellor 
for his decision. As we have suggested, the general control of 
conduct m the Umversity outside haUs, hostels, class-rooms and 
laboratories, should be exercised by the Proctor, actmg as executive 
assistant to the Vice-Chancellor.® All complamts of misconduct 
by or towards students m the places under the authority of the 
Proctor should be made to him, and he should have power to 
pumsh students by fine, informmg the authorities of the hall 
or hostel m each case, and reporting aU punishments periodically 
to the Vice-Chancellor and the Residence, Health and Disciphne 
Board. Grave offences should be reported to the head of the hall 
or hostel and should m general be dealt with by him. Serious 
differences of opmion between the proctor and a provosU or warden 
should be dealt with by the Vice-Chancellor, who should be at liberty 
to ask for a report, i± he thought it desuable, from the Residence, 
Health and Disciphne B'oard but should take the ultimate res- 
ponsibility for the decision m such a case. In general the res- 
ponsibihty for university disciphne should rest with the Vice- 


' Chapter XIV 
® Para 196 above 
° Para 177 above. 
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Chancellor, to whom the Hcjilih, ]tc.sidencc and Dibciplinc Board 
should act ns an advisory body in eases rcicrred to them by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

203. AVe have outlined above a scheme which we think will be 
workable and which we believe to be sound generally , but it will 
be £oi the Umvcisity to make such icgulations m regard to minor 
matters as it thinks fit. The chief point to be borne in mmd is 
that the Icctuiers should have authoiity m their class-iooms, the 
provosts 01 wardens m the halls oi hostels, as the case may be, 
aud_the Proctor in Umvcisity precincts outside the places named, 
subject always to the gcncial authoiity of the 'A^ice-Chaucellor, 
or of the Executive Council, w'herc the gravest offences are con- 
cerned. 

204 Social Life and Games. — In this matter, as m the case of 
discipline, wx find omselves in general agieement with the Dacca 
Umversity Committee. ^ The social side of a residential umversity 
plays a most miportant part m the edueation of the students for 
life in the laiger woild outside But it is an essential element 
of that orgamsation that the students themselves should be largely 
responsible for it. At the same tmie w’^e thinlc that the presence 
of the various teachers in the hall and university societies and 
in the athletic clubs "will be of great help to their activities. It 
has been suggested to us that aU societies ought to be presided 
over by a member of the umversity staff. AVe think it -will be 
sufficient to provide that the estabhshment and regulation of all 
societies connected with halls and hostels should be subject to 
the approval of the provost or warden concerned as the case may 
be, and that the regulations for all university societies and clubs 
should be subject to the approval both of the Eesidence, Health- 
and Disciplme Board and of the Vice-Chancellor. Games should be 
liberally encouraged and we think that the competition between 
the games 'clubs of various halls and hostels will lead to a stimu- 
lating and healthy rivalry as is the case in the English public schools 
and universities and has been found to be the case at Aligarh. 

205. AVe warmly endorse the proposal for the foundation of a 
university umon on the lines of those at Oxford and Cambridge, 
as a general social centre for student life , and we think, with the 
Dacca Umversity Committee, that aU members of the teaching 


^ Dacca Eeporfc, Chapter XVI 
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'staff and all the students should belong to it. We saw an admir- 
able institution of this kmd at the recently founded Umversity of 
Mysore. We also approve the proposal to estabhsh a professors’ 
club ^ 

206. Physical training . — We warmly concur’ in and lay very 
great stress on the recommendations of the Dacca Umversity 
Committee on geneial physical traimng^ — a subject with which we 
also deal m Chapters XIX and XXXIX. The extensive playing- 
fields near the University and its halls vull give the students and 
the members of the staff every opportumty for outdoor recrea- 
tion and for orgamsed games, both Indian and European , a large 
and well-eqmpped gymnasium should be provided , a runnmg 
track could be laid out round the football ground ; and a sufficient 
number of the tanks on the estate can be made siutable for swim- 
nnug In the facihties which it can offer for the athletic side of 
corporate life of the Umversity Dacca is^highly favom'ed. We agree 
with the Dacca Committee m thmkmg that besides the games there 
should be systematic physical trammg for aU students and that 
this physical trammg should be under the supervision of a director 
of physical education who should rank as a professor of the Umver- 
sity. In order that the course of physical trammg should be ad- 
justed to the needs of each mdividual it would be "necessary for 
every student to undergo an examination m respect of ^physical 
fitness on entrance and periodically thereafter so that a record may 
be kept of his physical development. Therapeutic exercises could 
then be prescribed for students needing special care, by the direc- 
tor of physical education As the arrangement we propose, though 
frequent m American umversities, and already planned at the Hmdu 
Umversity at Benares, hasiiot hitherto been introduced m Bengal, 
we recommend that it be left to the discretion of the Executive ^ 
Council to decide when and m what degree the physical examma- 
tion should be made compulsory at Dacca But w^ hope that the 
many advantages which foUoiv from systematic trammg and 
medical advice will lead the university authorities to feel that 
they can carry pubhc opmion with them in mtroducmg the system 
in its entirety from the first. 

^ Dacca Report, page S3 

- lb (I , Chapter XV 

An exemption might bo granted to Btudonts m ho ^aLo an active part m games and 
me ccrtihcd as being physically fit. 
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VIII. — Enhance qualification for admission to the University. 

207. We have m Chapters XXXI and XXXII recommended 
radical changes in regard to the conditions of admission to 
universities m Bengal and haVe suggested that the standard 
of admission should he approximately the standard of the 
present mtermediate examination We have further proposed 
that a Board for Secondary and Intermediate Education should 
be set up on which the Department of Pubhc Instruction, and 
the umversities of Bengal and other public bodies would be 
strongly represented and that the conduct both of the exammation 
correspondmg to the present matriculation exammation, and of the 
exammation correspondmg to the present mteimediate exammation, 
and the recognition of schools m connexion with these examma- 
tions, should be entrusted to this Board. If this scheme is carried " 
out it -will prevent all friction or oveilappmg m connexion with the 
questions of matriculation or entrance examinations, and the 
recogmtion of schools, as between the Umversity of Calcutta and 
the Umversity of Dacca., 

208. It may take some time to bring the new scheme into 
workmg order and meanwhile a practical solution of the obvious 
difficulties of the situation must be found. The Dacca Umversity 
'Committee m their report said^ . — 

“ Although we should have been glad if we could have lecommended 
a practical scheme whereby the Dacca Umversity might take over part of 
the work of exammation, we consider that, for the present at any rate, the 
matriculation certificate of Calcutta must remain the sole general entrance 
qualification for the two umversities We do not, however, desire that this 
decision should be regarded as final , the matter might well be reconsidered 
after experience has been gamed of the workmg of the new Umversity We 
also recommend that the inspection and recogmtion of schools m the town 
of Dacca, which will stand in a specially close relationship to the Dacca Umver- 
Bity, should he with that Umversity instead of with the Umversity of Calcutta ” 

We tbmk that, pendmg the estabbshment of the Secondary 
and Intermediate Board, the Dacca Umversity should have the 
right to prescribe its own tests for admission.^ It is perfectly 
obvious that it will be m its interests at first to accept the Calcutta 
matriculation and mtermediate tests, as it wiU cater for students 

^ Dacca Report, page 22. 

*C/ evidence of Mr T T. Williams, and of Dr Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, vho 
shares the view that the schoolfl should bo controlled not by the University but by a 
special ‘ Board of Educationi’ ^ 
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over a large area of Eastern Bengal and it would not be m a position 
to set up macliinery for tbe conduct of examinations m a large 
number of places m tbe first years of existence. But we feel so 
strongly that tbe recogmtion and inspection of schools is not a 
matter for universities alone to deal witb, that we are unable to 
accept tbe suggestion that tbe Dacca Umversity should, even 
durmg tbe transitional period, inspect and recognise tbe schools 
m tbe town of Dacca, many of whose students may wish to go to 
tbe Umversity of Calcutta. We prefer that tbe statm quo should 
be mamtamed durmg tbe transitional period. It is impossible, 
as Mr. Sharp pomts out, to demarcate portions of tbe Presidency 
as watertight compartments m respect of tbe standard of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools or qualifications for admission to a 
umversity 

209. We hope that tbe transitional period will be short. During 
that period, if tbe Umversity of Dacca sets up its own entrance 
test, it wiU be open to it to rely solely on that test, or to accept 
in combmation with that test a certificate of attendance from a 
school recognised by tbe Umversity of Calcutta. 

210. As soon as tbe mtermediate teacbmg is spbt ofi from the 
University and tbe entrance standard raised to tbe standard of tbe 
mtermediate exammation, tbe Dacca Umversity will be lebeved 
of tbe difidculties m question and wiU only have to consider under 
what conditions it will accept tbe passmg of tbe exammation 
at tbe end of tbe mtermediate course as its entrance qualification. 

IX — Transitional aitangements 

211 Intel mediate teaching . — ^We aie of opimon that adequate 
and separate accommodation for mtermediate classes should be 
provided immediately upon tbe initiation of tbe Dacca University, 
although this should not preclude special classes for intermediate 
students bemg held m tbe umversity buildings and laboratories 
as a temporary ariangement We have dealt with tbe question 
of tbe examination of such students m tbe foregoing section 

212 We regard it as a necessary part of tbe scheme that 
a special luteimediate college should be provided for Musbm 
students to take tbe place of tbe inteimediate classes of tbe Musbm 


* Question 4 
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oollctio ongiiinllv propo'^cd ; niid sinlal)]o liosfcl nccoiiiiTiodatioii 
should form nil impoilnnl fcniiirc of .such n college, 

213. We think Ihnt it- would be seriously prejudicial to the 
development of the Dacca Univcr.'^it} on right lines if the obliga- 
tion of teaching i ntermcdi.it c st udent s were imposed on the ordinary 
staff of univcrMly tcachcr.s The picscnt pop'll ion of affairs makes 
it .spccinllv ensv for Government to deal wilh this matter, as the 
only college on the university .site, Dacca College, is a Govern- 
ment institution and provision might be made foitlnvith for the 
transfer of the intci mediate students fioni Dacca College to an 
intermcdi.atc college But we think it .advisable to limit our 
recommendations to the bioad proposals made above, Ic.aving 
it to Government to work out the details of the intermediate 
college scheme. The cst<abh''hmcnt of the colleges wall no doubt 
necessitate the tran'^fci of a certain numbci of teachers from Dacca 
College to the intermediate colleges We have indicated elsewhere 
our opinion of the important and new^ functions which these colleges 
wall fulfil and of the great educational opportunities wdncli they 
will offei to their staffs We have .specially refeired in paragraphs 
100 and 108 above to the necessity for making or contimung pro- 
vision for the intermediate education of students wdio have passed 
the final examination of the senior madrassalis. 

214 Adimsswn to the University — The question of admission 
to the University has been dealt wath m paragraphs 207-210 above 

215. Privileges of students 0 1 'present leading joi Calcutta degrees . — 
Provision should be made either m the Dacca Uiuversity Act or 
in the Calcutta Umversit}’- Act for allowing all students of the Dacca 
College and, if necessary, of the Jagannatli College, to complete 
their courses for Calcutta Umversity degrees watlioiit being hable 
to any disability through changes madc^by these Acts This will 
entail some temporary inconvenience on the Dacca X/mversity, as 
it will be obliged for some time to provide courses m accordance 
with the Calcutta curriculum. We think, however, that the 
period during which the provision of such courses is imposed on 
the Dacca University should be reduced to a minimum by exempting 
Dacca students who have presented themselves for the Calcutta 
examinations, and have failed, from the requirement to attend 
any further courses before re-presenting themselves again for the 
Calcutta examinations ' We do not consider that the University 
of Calcutt?, would suffer materially by an exemption of this bnd. 
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afiecting a comparatively small number of students , and we think 
that the students themselves who wish to attend further courses 
would probably *find m the Umversity of Dacca courses that would 
meet at any rate the greater part of their needs. A student who 
has abeady attended a two years’ university course in a given 
sub]ect ought not to feel it any hardship if he is requbed to study 
such a portion of the curriculum as a ifew set-book by himself. In 
the last resort it would always be possible for such students, if 
they so desired, to seek accommodation in umversity centres other 


than Dacca. 

216. First a/ppointments to the teaching staff . — The method of 
appointment of teachers which we advocate implies the pre-existence 
of academic bodies m which the teachers themselves will play a 
considerable part ; it is therefore not apphcable to the first appoint- 
ments.^ We recommend that these should be^made by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal acting on the ]oint advice of the first Vice-Chancellor 
(who would be appomted by the Government of India) ^ and of the 
Director of Pubbc Instruction. They will naturally review the 
teaching resources available in Dacca and elsewhere in Bengal. But 
we think the Vice-Chancellor would be well advised at an early 
stage to visit the other Indian umvefsities and their principal colleges 
so as to get a knowledge of the personnel available in India for 
staffing the new Umversity. This would be especially necessary 
for the purpose of selectmg Muslim teachers, of whom theie are 
comparatively few in Bengal. The Government would no doubt, 
in so far as it was necessary, lend or transfer to the Umversity 
the existing members of the educational services selected for 
appointment ; and we think such members of those services 
should, on transference to the service of the Umversity,’ have the 
option of being transferred either on loan or permanently.^ 

The specialimportance of makmg good appointments in the first 
instance will be obvious , the abler the stafi first selected, the easier 
it will be to secure other able teachers to ]oin them. We suggest 
that the major appointments, those of heads or acting heads of 
depaitmcnts, should, as a rule, first be made ; and that the teachers 
so appointed should be consulted, as far as possible, before the 


^ Paros 52-50 and Sections III and TV above 
® Paros 171-174 above 
® Compare Chapter XXXIV, paras 107-154, 
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junior ajipointincnts nre inadc in ihcir respcclavc departments. 
In order to cairy on i lic v orlc now undertaken b)’- tlic Dacca College 
and the Jagannath College a certain number of temporary appoint- 
ments may be ncccs'^aiy. But we think it should be possible wthin 
a few months after t.hc appointment of the Vice-Chancellor to con- 
stitute a teaching stafT for the Univeisity in all the Faculties to be 
established in the first, instance. While it may be necessary to 
make some ajipointmcnts in England in the mode suggested in 
paragrapli .‘jO above, t.his should not be allowed to delay the cons- 
titution of the university bodies. 

217. Co)}s(7iiitio}} oj ihc first imweisifij bodies — The first con- 
stit iition of the University of Dacca vnll not, in view of its compara- 
tive siinplicit}', require the setting up of an Executive Commission 
of the kind which has been recommended in the case of Calcutta. ^ 
The whole of the univeisity bodies, Couit, Executive Council, 
Academic Council, Faculties, and Boards of Studies, can be consti- 
tuted shortly after the nucleus of the teaching staff has been ap- 
pointed by tlie Government of Bengal It will probably be neces- 
sary, however, to provide in the University Act that the statutes 
relating to the appointment and powcis of the Vice-Chancellor and 
of his admimstiative staff shall come into operation as from the 
commencement of the Act, and the rest of the statutes as from 
an appointed day, to be fixed by the Government of Bengal, after 
consultation ■with the Vice-Cliancellor. The first business of the 
new bodies will be to draft ordinances piesciibing the courses and 
cuniculum for the future We have explained above that, in view 
of the fact that the course for the Department of Islamic Studies is 
part of a larger scheme settled after long discussion, it must be ad- 
hered to m its mam lines in the first instance, any change being a 
matter of development , but in general we think the courses should 
not be prescribed beforehand for the new University. We differ 
from the Dacca University Committee on this point ; but we hold 
that the university teachers first appointed should take the primary 
responsibihty in framing their own courses, though we have no 
doubt that they will give due consideration to the detailed recom- 
mendations of the Committee m regard to these matters. As we 
have shown in paragraph 216 above, it will be necessary during 
a transitional period for the Dacca University to provide teaching 


‘ Chapter XXXyil, paras, 43, and 91-0/}. 
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in accordance with the Calcutta syllabuses, and it may be necessary 
to set up provisional ordinances for this period. But these are 
questions for the Umversity itself to settle. - 

X, — Limits of University jurisdiction. Relations of Dacca with 
other universities Dacca Educational J oint Committee 

218. We have dealt m a separate chapter with the question of 
university jurisdiction over schools and have suggested that a 
university is not a proper body to exercise such jurisdiction alone. 
We recommend that Dacca University (as well as, of course, the 
University of Calcutta) should receive adequate representation 
on the Secondary and Intermediate, Board in Bengal of which we 
propose the creation and to which the jurisdiction over secondary 
education and intermediate colleges should be transferred.^ 

219. The Dacca University Committee reported that they were 
instructed that the University of Dacca should be a “ self-contained 
organism unconnected with any colleges outside the limits of the 
city.” 2 While in agreement with the genCTal-'pfinciple that the 
University of Dacca should not be connected with distant colleges, 
we think that the city limits proposed are rather too narrow, 
especially as the Government Agricultural Farm, which is outside 
these limits might, as we have suggested, be associated in future 
with a university agricultural college , and as a technical college 
in connexion with the Umversity might also possibly be estab- 
hshed with advantage at some future tune at Narainganj. In sf 
draft Bill which has been submitted to us the Umversity is hmited 
to a circle with a radius of twelve miles from the Council House 
of the Umversity, which would include Naramganj We certamly 
do not think the university area should be extended beyond the 
radius of five miles from the Council House, except for the purpose 
of including a technical college such as the proposed agricultural 
college or a techmcal college of another character at Naramganj. 
On the other hand there is no reason why non-resident students 
should not come daily from a further distance to attend the 
university classes if there is a convenient means of transit 

220 The hmitation of the University of Dacca to a given area 
does not in itself imply that it should have exclusive privileges 


^ Chapters XXXI and XXXn, 
" Dacca Report, page 13 
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witliin tliat area. The section of the draft Act to which we have 
referred above would, however, confer such exclusive privileges ; 
it is modelled on Section 11 of the Patna University Act, which 
reads as follows :• — 

‘ Notwithstanding anything in any other law for the tune being in force, no 
University in British India other than the Patna University shall, after tlie 
commencement of this Act, admit any educational institution m the province 
of Bihar and Orissa to any privileges whatever, and any such privileges 
granted by any such other University to any educational institution m that 
province prior to the commencement of this Act, '^aU be deemed to be 
withdrawn on the commencement of this Act ” 

A clause of this kiud, if made applicable to the Dacca area, would, 
in our opimon, go too far, for it would exclude many possibilities 
of fruitful co-operation between the University of Dacca and other 
universities 

221 We think it highly desirable that various Indian umver- 
sities should co-operate and permit of the migration of students 
under strictly defined conditions from one university to the other 
Thus it might be advisable that the University of Calcutta and 
the University of Dacca should co-operate in respect of depart- 
ments such as Oriental studies, law or medicme or agriculture, to — 
quote only a few examples. No doubt migration would ordinarily 
be rare m the case of undergraduate students ; but' it should 
be encouraged m the case of post-graduate work There is no 
reason why a student who has taken a first degree in the Uni- 
versity of Dacca should not be permitted to go for post-graduate 
work, and especially work involving on^mal investigation, to be 
pursued under the direction of a distinguished professor say 
of Calcutta, Patna or Bombay Conversely, there is no reason 
why a student who has taken a first degree at i another Indian 
umversity should not pursue his higher studies under the direction 
of the distmguished ^ofessors for whom we hope Dacca wiU provide 
a home We think the parochial view of umversity activities is 
to be deprecated 

On the other hand, the object of the clause proposed for Dacca 
and oi the corresponding clause in the Patna Act is plain ; there 
would clearly be many possibihties of difficulty if a college of an 
affiliatmg university were allowed to enter into direct and inde- 
pendent relations with another umversity. But all such difficulties 
would be obviated by providing that no arrangements should be 
made between institutions affihated to different universities exc 

VOL. IV ' ' , 
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•mth tlie sanction of tlie university authorities and in accordance 
with general conditions prescribed by statutes, requiring the sanc- 
tion of the local Governments.^ 

222 We think agam that the use of statutes should be sufficient 
to protect the new Umversity of Dacca from any unfair competi- 
tion m the area to which its activities are limited It should be 
provided in the legislation regulatmg university mstitutions m 
Bengal that no umversity privileges should be conferred by any 
umversity foi the ffi'st time on any institution otherwise than by .a 
umversity statute, such statute bemg an mstrument reqmimg the 
consideration and consent of the local Government in order to be 
vahd. The focal Government would not, we may feel sure, sanction 
the conferment of umversity privileges on any institution within the 
Dacca area and not connected with the Dacca Umversityj without 
very good reason But we think it not inconceivable that in an 
important centre hke Dacca, and m course of time, such good reason 
might arise, and that some speciahsed techmcal mstitution of 
umversity rank, not connected with Dacca University, rmght be 
estabhshed within the Dacca area without any risk of injury 
to the Umversity of Dacca We aie of opmion therefore that 
the terms of the Umversity of Dacca Act ought not defimtely to 
preclude the creation of such an institution 

223. While we think that the Dacca Umversity should be protect- 
ed especially in its early days from undue competition, we cannot 
go so far as Mi Archbold, formerly Prmcipal of Dacca College 
and now Prmcipal of Muir College, Allahabad, who suggested that 
rhe jurisdiction of Dacca should be extended over a given area, for 
a limited period, say ten years, in the, sense that students within 
that area should be admitted only to 'the Umversity of Dacca and 
not to umversity institutions outside that area We should regard 
the scheme for the Umversity of Dacca as a 'failure if the Umver- 
sity is not made strong enough from tlie first to dispense with 
such protection. We think that it would be disadvantageous both 
for the Umversity, and for individual students in the Dacca area 
whose imiversity studies could be more fitly pursued elsewhere. 

. We sincerely hope that Dacca, like Calcutta, will attract students 
from the whole of Bengal, and even from other provinces It is a 
part of the hberal education which a successful university afiords 


1 Chapter XXIX 
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to its students that it enables them to mix with many otheis who 
vary m training, origin and experience. 

224 Dacca Educational Joint Committee — We think that it 
would probably be useful for the co-ordmation of the educational 
activities in the Dacca district if an informal Joint Committee 
were set up, including representatives of the Umversity, the 
intermediate colleges, the high English schools and the Dacca 
3Iadrassah Such a committee has been found of use elsevheie. 
Its functions should be informal, and it should only me'et as 
occasion lequired It would be helpful m orgamsmg public 
lectures, and educational conferences on matters concerning the 
district, and in setthng any conflicts of interest or jurisdiction 
that might arise between the drflerent institutions concerned. 
We think such a committee might consist of (say) 12 persons, of 
whom the Umversity would nommate about half , and that 4;he 
Vice-Chancellor should act as' chairman. 

XI — Land, buildings, etc 

225 Land, buildings, etc — We recommend that the Govern- 
ment should transfer to the authorities of the Dacca Umversity 
by the Act creating the Umversity such lands and bmldmgs as, 
it may think necessary for the inauguration and immediate and 
adequate development of the work of the Umversity, further 
transfers of lands and bmldmgs to be made thereafter as occasion 
required If Government think it madvisable to transfer such yeal 
property to the Umversity they might continue to hold it or 
transfer it to a body of trustees appointed by them 

226 An experienced officer should be attached on loan to the 
Umversity, at any rate durmg the initial period of transition and 
reconstruction, m order to help and advise the University with 
regard to estate management, maintenance of the establishment, 
and such structural changes as niay be required We entertam 
the hope that the Government wiU mstruct its architect and, if 
necessary, the stafi of the Public Works Department to assist the 
umversity authorities, so far as this may be found necessary, 
provided that the umversity authorities should later have discre- 
tion to estabhsh then own works department and to put out 
contracts for structural works and lepans out of the funds at their 
disposal. We are disposed to think that a works department 
would be advantageous at any rate for dealing with the minor 
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repairs and construction wliich are always required in the case of 
a large estate and buildings of the kind which the University will 
occupy. It wiU of course be necessary to include in the university 
grant a sufficient amount to provide for the upkeep of the build- 
mgs and the estate. 

227. The Dacca Umversity Committee pomted out that, 
accordmg to then scheme, the Umversity would be practically 
self-contamed m so far as ordmary mimicipal services (except 
water supply)'^ are concerned and recommended that an arrange- 
ment should be made whereby the University would be excluded 
from the municipal administration of Dacca and permitted to 
manage its own mternal affairs at its own expense. We have not 
exa min ed this matter m detail, as it is one of local finance ratlier 
than of academic administration. We see no objection to the 
proposal if it IS regarded as feasible and convenient.^ We have* not 
gone mto the question of sewage or hghtmg. But we understand 
that smce the Dacca Committee' framed them report, Government 
have entered mto a contract for the provision of hghtmg on the 
Ramna by a private firm , and this fact will have to be taken mto 
account m revising the estimated both for capital and recurrent 
expehditure 

228 Allocation oj existing buildings on the Ramna. — We have 
seen various proposals regarding the distribution of the present 
buildmgs and the erection of imw buildmgs on the Ramna for 
various umversity purposes but we do not feel that it would 
be profitable for us to criticise these proposals m detail at the 
present juncture ^ As we have pomted out m paragraphs 30-35, 95 
and 137 above_our general policy is to provide centrahsed accom- 
modation for the bulk of the teaching,- although a large room and 
rooms for tutorial work must be provided in each of the halls. ' 
Our inquiries in regard to this matter a,t Dacca were mainly 
mtended to ascertam whether the buildmgs on the Ramna site 
were sufficient to enable the -umversity work to be started imme- 
diately , we are satisfied on this head , and we recommend that 
the distribution of the buildmgs for various purposes should be 
entrusted to the Vice-Chancellor and the Executive Coimcil of 

1 Dacca Report, pages 160 161. \ 

^ JL. T T WiUianis in Ins answer to Question 4, section (m), has made some 
interestmg and valuable suggestions on tins subject, and on^tlre "location of tba 
playing-fields - 
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t.lic University. We limit oiir more detailed exx^ression of opinion 
in regard to buildings to ibc follov mg X’oints : — 

(1) Accommodation should be provided at the earliest possible 

date for a physics laboratory, leaving the chemical 
laboratory free to occupy the whole of the building 
now as'^igned to xd^'sics and chemistry jomtly. The 
X'^rc^eut Engmccriug School might be utilised for physics, 
though the buildings would need some alteration and 
exiiansion for this pmxiose If this suggestion is 
adopted, a large lecture theatre, available for the largest 
classes of both the i>h 3 *sics and the chemistry depart- 
ments and for x^ublic lectures should be erected on land 
between the two dcxiartments. 

(2) Provision should be made for a zoological, a botanical 

and, if possible, a physiological laboratory. The plmth 
designed for a physics laboratory might be utilised 
for these bmldings. 

(3) The Government House building is unsuitable for the 

residence of the Vice-Chancellor, as it would involve 
an excessive expenditure for its uplceep. The front 
portion might perhaps be best used for the imiversity 
hbrary, certam rooms bemg also used as ‘ semmar * 
rooms and the back portion for offices. 

(4) The Dacca College might be utilised for arts lectures. The 

upper portions of the wings might be completed and the 
bmlding could be extended as necessity therefor arises. 

(5) The two wmgs of the Old Secretariat might be used for 

the teaching of Islamic studies, and law, respectively 
The central portion of the Secretariat (now a Muslim 
hostel) should form part of the Muslim Hall. Two 
more blocks could be bmlt for this Hall immediately 
behind the Secretariat and in close proximity to the 
present Muslim dimng hall. 

(6) The Jagannath HaU will require new buildmgs. The 

bmldmgs originally designed for a stable might perhaps 
be converted without great expense into one of the^ 
houses of this Hall, or into a hostel for law-studei^^jl^ 


* Para 97 above, 

* See also (7) below. 
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(7) We liave i^omted out in paragrapli 144 above, that a 

fourth hall may be needed at the mception of the Uni- 
versity. We suggest as a plan for this hall the plan of 
the Minto Circle at Ahgarh College^ though the buildings 
should be less expensive and might be constructed' on 
the same Imes as those of the Rangpur hostels If the 
Jagannath Hall is built without utihsmg the stables, 
it might also be constructed in the same way. 

(8) As suggested m paragraph 132 above, the Training College 

and the demonstration school attached to it should be 
built on the Ramna site 

(9) A number of bungalows will be required for the semor 

staff, and of family houses with full Indian comforts 
for Indian members of the staff. We lay great stress 
on the provision of residential accommodation for the 
staff, close! to the halls to which they wdl be attached. 
We regard such provision as a necessary feature m the 
orgamsation of a lesidential university 

(10) A umversity union buildmg, and accommodation for a 

professors’ club,' should be provided at the mception 
of the Umversity ^ 

(11) We have expressed the view that new bmldmgs shoidd 

be provided for the engineering school and made certain ' 
suggestions on this point ® 

(12) We find it impossible to subnut estimates of the expendi- 

ture reqmied for buddmgs on the Ramna Full esti- 
mates were subnntted by the Dacca Committee for the 
buildings which they proposed , but these will need 
revision m view of the increased cost of construction. 
We think the Dacca Committee’s estimates provided 
foi buildings of a somewhat more elaborate character 
m some respects than are necessary. 

XII — 'Finance 

229 Our new proposals affect finance mainly m two ways, (1) 
by the lirmtation of the Umversity to post-intermediate teaching ; 


^ See para 137 above, footnote 2 
* Para 205 above 
^ Para 125 above 
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(2) bv the submit 111 ion Ihioiiglioiit of a univeisity oiganisation of 
Icacliing for (he mixed iimvciMtA* and college organisation proposed 
bv the Dacca University Committee. It vill be only right that the 
initial co^^^t of the intermediate colleges and of the necessary hostels 
connected vith them at Dacca should be partly paid for out of 
the capital fund oiigmallv allotted to the Dacca University scheme, 
of which the mtci mediate teaching foimcdan integral pait But 
we have piopo^cd that the mtei mediate teaching throughout 
Bengal should be phiccd on a new and more efTlcicnt basis, involv- 
ing additional co^t and it would perhaps be fair that a portion, 
at anv rate of the mclca‘^cd capital charges incurred at Dacca 
for this teaching should be derived from the sums to be granted 
for Intel mediate colleges thioiighout Bengal as a w^hole The 
substitution of umvemity teaching for college teaching mainly 
aftccts the ait‘> ‘'idc , m respect of salaries the change wall be more 
Iikelv to incieasc the cfiiciency rather than to dimimsh the cost, 
as the Dacca Univei sity Committee proposed that the teaching even 
foi the B A pa^s though collegiate, should be organised on an • 
Intel -collegiate basis, no doubt with a view^ to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of higher posts But jn respect of capital expenditure 
for cla'js rooms libraries and equipment, and recurrent expendi- 
ture for -then maintenance there should be a real saving. A 
univeisity organisation of class-rooms and libraries should be 
more economical than the organisation of a number of colleges as 
separate teaching institutions 

The chief item for w^hich we proposed an increase m 

expenditure is the library ^ We consider the maintenance of an 
adequate university library kept up-to-date as essential to a first 
class university On the other hand there should be some saving 
on the separate libraries for the colleges, though we think that any 
undue economy in this direction would be a mistake 

We do not submit any estimate of capital expenditure for 
buildings and general equipment for reasons mdicated in the 
preceding section. But we tliinlc a capital grant of not less than 
a lakh should be made for the library to place it on a suitable basis 
for a university, apart from the recurring grants. The establish- 
ment of new departments renders such expenditure indispensable 
although we do not suggest that the money should be expended 


^ Para. 85 above 
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m a single session. The purchase of complete sets of important 
periodical pnbhcations can often only be effected as opportimity 
offers, and the University -will need money m hand for this 
purpose. 

We have discussed the details of the recurrent e:q)enditure 
in a memorandum punted m the volume of appendices to this 
report. We estimate the total increase m recurring expenditure 
at Dacca which will be needed at the inception of the University 
at about Ks. 5,94,000 if there are 1,500 students ; at about 
Rs. 6,75,000 if there are 2,000 students. 

XIII — Conclusion. 

230. To sum up, our objects and aims m regard to Dacca 
Umversity do not differ from those adopted by Government at 
the mception of the scheme The Government of India desired 
that Dacca should be a model university of a type new to the 
Presidency and to India. We hope that it will serve as such. 
Certainly in no other place in Bengal outside the metropohs are 
there greater opportunities for establishmg a umversity which 
may serve as an example ; .and in some ways Dacca has even greater 
opportunities than those of Calcutta itself. The "group of noble 
bmldmgs, libraries and laboratories, the green' playing fields with 
great spaces around them, uncramped by the crowded areas of a 
metropolis, will give to the young students of Bengal enviable 
opportunities to know the happy' yet strenuous life enjoyed by, so 
many university students in the ‘ island-umversities ’ of the West. 
Dacca will be a small umversity compared to Calcutta, but it is 
to be remembered that many of the greatest of umversity teachers 
have lived and worked in universities beside which Dacca will be 
large , and in many ways the opportunities of Dacca will be unique. 
We hope that it will serve as a new home for the study of that 
Arabic philosophy and science which gave fresh intellectual hfe 
to Europe during the middle ages ; that Sanskritic" studies will 
find a worthy and equal place alongside Islamic studies ; and that 
in this quiet intellectual centre in the great plains and waters of 
Eastern Bengal, and in touch with a historic city, there may spring 
up a fresh synthesis of eastern and western studies. These are 
the possibihties of Dacca. It will he with the men who control 
the University to turn those possibilities into reahties. 
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231. AVc strongly mgc that the University of Dacca should be 
established without further delay. The end of the war will, w'e 
h(>]’‘C have eased the financial situation. But if the money avail- 
oblo IS not sufficient to pi OMdc at once for the full scheme which 
we propose, we hope that the University^ will be started on the lines 
laid down, and in such a w*ay as to allow for its early enlargement 
and development. 

232. In concluding this chapter, wc desire to express our 
appreciation of the \cry able rcxiort of the Dacca University 
Cuinunttce, which has so greatly facilitated our oivntask m dealmg 
with this subject. Wc aie also much indebted to the other official 
documents relating to the University which have been placed by 
Government at our chsposal, as W'cll as to the officials of Dacca 
College and Jngannath College and others who assisted us in our 
eiujuirics during our stay at Dacca. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A Teaching University in Calcutta. 

7 . — TJie need for reorganiJSation. 

1. The problem of so orgamsmg the existing resources of 
Calcutta as to make them fully available for the pm’poses of a 
teaching umversity is a very complex and difficult one The 
largest and most difficult part of the problem is the reorganisa- 
tion of the instruction of men students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, and the co-ordination of the work of the ‘ arts colleges ’ 
_with that of the Umversity, We shall deal with this part of our 
problem-4n the present chapter, leaving the education of women,^ 
and the orgamsation of teaching m professional and technological 
subjects, for separate treatment. If a good working solution of 
the problem of the men’s arts colleges m Calcutta can be found, 
hot only will the greatest of our difficulties disappear, but the 
pimciples which we arrive at will apply, in a greater or less degree, 
in the other spheres also. 

2 There are two distinct factors in the existmg material for 
university teaching m arts and science in the city of Calcutta. 
On the one hand there are the colleges, which, as we have seen,^ 
vary widely in size, strength and efficiency. Until very recently 
they provided aU the instruction offered to students m arts and 
science ' within the city ^ Calcutta ; and each of them was, and 
is, with almost msigmficant exceptions, organised as a self-con- 
tained umt Something has already been said regardmg the un- 
happy effects of this system ^ On the other hand there is the 
Umversity, which is, in form, independent of and distinct from 
the colleges In regard to undergraduate teaching its functions 
are limited to the defimtion of curricula, the inspection of colleges 

^ Tho problem of women's education in Bengal is so important that it seems 
necessary to deal with it apart But while we think that in the existmg conditions 
special provision wiU have to b? made, we wish to make it clear that in our judgment 
women should bo admitted tp all university courses 

^ Chapter XTTI, para. 2 
paras 7-10 
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and tlie conduct of examinations ^ It lias already been pointed out 
that just because tbe control thus exercised is in effect divorced from 
teaching, it is apt to be unduly rigid and mechanical, and to react 
unfavourably upon the character of college teaching ^ 

3. The University has in recent years undertaken the provision 
oi post-graduate teaching, and has for this purpose, as well as 
"foi the encouragement of independent investigation, organised a 
large staff, the majority of whom are solely engaged in this work,. 
though about thirty 'per cent of them are college teachers ^ In 
effect post-gradijate or higher teaching within the city of Calcutta 
is now wholly under the direct contiol of the Umversity It is 
orgamsed Cjuite sepaiately from the undergraduate work, and the 
bodies which direct it are distinct from the bodies which define the 
undergraduate curricula. ^ 

4 The profusion and control of post-graduate teaching by the 
University formed almost the only possible mode, under the exist- 
ing regulations, of malang adequate provision for the needs of 
higher teaching This development was due to the report of the 
Umversities Commission of 1902, which recommended that the - 
Indian universities should have power to make better provision for 
advanced work, and to appoint lecturers , the Umversities Act 
of 1904 accordingly gave powers for this sort of work ^ Neither 
the Commission nor the Act suggested that the Umversity 
should undertake the whole -of the higher work The attempt to 
attach teaching functions to an affiihatmg umversity produced, 
however, some unfortunate results In its first stages, the 
provision of teaching by the Umversity, at a time when some of 
the colleges were doing work of the same kind, tended to dra \7 
the Umversity into a sort of rivalry with the colleges The 
' recent unification of the post-graduate teaching under umversity 
control was intended to put an end to this rivalry, and to some 
extent it has been successful m this aim But it tends to discourage 
the colleges by seeming to mark them off as institutions to which 
work of inferior importance is assigned, and to reduce the quality 

^ Apart from the provision of certam classes in Persian and AjarCIcnCJiwkprtr XIII, 
para 07 and note 

^ Chapter XIII, paras 37-43 

® Chapter XV. 

* Umversities Commission Report, 1902, pages 6 and 67 , Indian Uuiversi^- 
1904, Section 3 
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of the teaching afforded to undergraduates by withholding many 
of the best teachers^ either partially or wholly, from college work. 

5. It is unhealthy that any sharp line of division should be 
drawn between the higher and the lower teaching work of a 
university. It is equally disadvantageous that a system of more 
advanced instruction should be built up at the expense of under- 
graduate teaching, which is the foundation of nearly all advanced 
work. Advanced and independent work, in the Umversity as 
a whole, cannot be satisfactorily fostered by the mere superim- 
position of an orgamsation, however carefully devised for, this 
purpose, upon a bad system of undergraduate training. Indepen- 
dent work is largely the outcome of intelfectual curiosity. If 
this quality, instead of being stimulated, is discouraged in the 
lower grades of training, as it is under the present system, no great 
results can be expected. Unless the spuit of mdependent and 
critical enquiry has been encouraged and trained before the student 
reaches the stage of post-graduate work, it cannot reasonably be 
expected that his work under ‘ research professors ’ should be, except 
m very rare instances, much better than mechamcal. 

6. The problem of bringing to an end the isolation of the 
coU^es and the artificial severance of higher and lower work, and 
■of securing that the influence of the best teachers shall play 
fieely upon the best students in all stages, would be aU but 
insoluble if it were necessary to deal with the whole mass of 
students now included in the colleges, the majoifly of whom are 
in truth school boys, needing the school method of teaching. The 
proposals which have been put forward m earlier chapters^ for the 
reorganisation of mtermediate education offer, however, a solution of 
this difficulty. When these proposals are carried into effect, more _ 
than half (on present figures over 7,000 out of 11,000) of such 

a body of students as is now included m the Calcutta arts colleges 
will be otherwise provided for, in a mode which will far more ad- 
equately meet then needs, leaving a balance of only a little over 
4 COO undergraduates to be dealt with. To these must be added 
the large number of students now included in the post-graduate 
classes. This number will of course be increased by the_.natuial 
increase in the number of candidates for degrees, though we may 

^ See, for example, the evidence of sir Benoy Kmnar Sen, m answer to Qneation 1 . 

* Chapters XXXT and XXX 1 1 
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hope that a considerable proportion of the increase will be provided ^ 
for in professional and teclmologicalt courses of study, and by 
the development m the mufassal of more highly equipped teaching 
institutions, to which we prapose that the name of university 
colleges should be given. If it is decided, as we shall recom- 
mend, to make the course for the degrees of B.A, and B. Sc. one- 
of three years, beyond the present intermediate stage, this wiU 
involve a further increase. But if (as in the interests of the 
University we hope may be the case) the nmnber of degi’ee 
students in arts and science above the intermediate stage studying ' 
in the city of Calcutta does not rise within a reasonable period 
much above 6,000, it will still be very much greater than the nor- 
mal number provided for by either Oxfoid -or Cambridge The 
problem before us is therefoie the problem of providing, with 
the material now available, or reasonably likely to be available, 
in the city of Calcutta, a sound and generous system of traimng 
for some 6,000 undergraduate students and an mdefimte number 
of graduate students m the Faculties of Arts and Science, of 
whom there are about 1,500 at present. 


7. But it must be recognised that all such computations are 
very uncertam, and will remain so until the new system of inter- 
mediate training is brought into effective working. Not until 
then will the exact character of the university problem be fully- 
revealed. Not merely the number of students to be dealt mih 
but the needs and difficulties of the colleges both in Calcutta and in 
the mufassal, will be gradually disclosed as the new intermediate 
system grows. And it will only be when that system is fully develop- 
ed that the university will be supphed with students adequately 
trained for higher work, and capable of undertaMny eonir^es of .study 
of a kind not now offered. F or these reasons :soiiie ma.y feel that f h e 
fuU reorganisation of universitj- in wr>uld beumhu- 

taken with the best prospects of success if ft eosdd 
until the new mtermediate system has been ’^ovsF.t out. af 
rate in its main Imes. We should c 5 X- 

postponement; but it is necessa::w't.ore:'Oyr£-e ar d 
difficulty of organising a fully toac' h 

Calcutta,^ concurrent^ vith the Y' 

colleges, 'wifich must, profoundly f' e ' 

But we do not propose at this n™ soe;no.^e"" ; 
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tins ma-fcter. We shall proceed to discuss the problem of organising 
a teaching university in Calcutta, and the lines which it ought to 
ioUow, without; more than incidental reference to the order in which 
the necessary changes should be undertaken. 

II. — Some p? ojecis of i efo7 m. 

8 We have received fiom our conespondents and witnesses 
a number of suggestions for the solution of this problem Many of 
them aie vague and \ill-defined We cannot attempt to analyse or 
discuss them all But it will be convenient to exannne at the 
outset the prmcipal foims which these proposals have taken . even 
if we find it necessaiy to ie 3 ect them, they will give us some 
guidance 

9. There are some who, while recogmsmg many of the evils 
which result from the existing system, are apparently of opimon 
that any bold or far-reanhing projects of reform ought not to be 
ventured upon, but that a sufficient improvement for immediate 
needs may be achieved without any fundamental departure from 
the traditional methods of orgamsation It is difficult to analyse 
with precision the ideas of those of our correspondents who seem 
to share this pomt of view, because few of them appear) to have 
thought out very definitely what changes they would recommend, 
and no one of our correspondents has given us even the outhnes 
of a scheme based upon these ideas. But if we may attempt to 
formulate the kmd of system which we imagme they would advocate, 
it would be somewhat as follows. 

10 To begm -with, they attach high value to the collegiate 
oigamsation of teachmg, and fear any change which might lead to 
a weakemng of the influence of the colleges , and m this view, so 
far as the better colleges are concerned, we heartily agree But they ' 

^ For other schemes than those discussed see, c g , the answers of Mr Gauranga- 
nath Banerjee (Question 5), Mr Manmathanath Banerji (Question 6), Mr J R Barrow 
(Question 5), Mr Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee (Question 2), Mr Govinda Chandra 
Bhoual (Question 5), Mr Arthur Brown (Questions), Mr Sautosh Kumar Chatterjee 
(Question 5), Rai Yatindra Nath Choudhury (Question 7), Sir N N Dey (Question 8), 
i\Ir P G D Souza (Question 5), Mr Bimal Chandra Ghosh (Question 5), the Rev W. E 
S Holland (Question o), Mr H Stanley Jevons (Question o), Mr T Cuthhertsou 
Jones (Question 5), jMi Radhakamal Mukerjee, Mr K G Naik (Question 6), 3Ir 
Akshajkumar Sarkar (Question 5), Mr Surendranath Sen (Question 5), Dr PrabhuDutt 
Shastri (Question 5) (The last four recommend that the Umversity should assume 
direct financial control of all the Calcutta colleges ) Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Naar 
Wahced-(Que3pon 5), 3Ir K Zachanah (-Question 51 
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over their students, which is' the governing motive of proposals of 
this character. But we feel that if this praiseworthy end is to be 
attained, it is necessary to go more directly to the root of the existing 
defects than such proposals attempt to do. If the colleges are to 
exercise a greater and a deeper influence, it can only be by their 
'being stren^hened ; and this can, m our judgment, be best achieved 
by givmg them a fuller partnership m the Umversity, and by enrich- 
ing them by a real co-operation with the University, instead of 
leaving them as more or less isolated institutions, each dependent 
upon its own resources Proposals such as we have described 
seem to us to leave untouched the fundamental evils of the present 
system They are, consciously or unconsciously, inspired by a 
behef that the interests of the University and its colleges are neces- 
sarily inconsistent, and by pessimism as to the possibflity of real 
' and cordial co-operation. This atmosphere of distrust, which is 
encouraged by the present mode of organisation, has, in our judg- 
ment, largely contnbuted to produce many of the defects with 
which we have to deal If and in so far as this distrust is justi- 
fied, the mam effort at reform should aim at removing its causes 
not by tinkering at the superficial symptoms, but by a bold and 
weU thought out policy of reorganisation. And from this point of 
view we have welcomed and been helped by certain other and 
bolder schemes of reform which have been laid before us, because 
they attempt to deal frankly with a difficult situation. Two of 
these schemes seem to us to deserve close examination. 

^ 12, Several correspondents and witnesses^ have suggested that 
Presidency College, either alone or with the other Government- 
coUeges in Calcutta and its immediate vicinity, or possibly with 
a few of the best equipped Calcutta colleges, might be formed mto a 
compact teaching university under Government control, empowered 
to arrange its own curricula and to grant its own degrees Some 
of the advocates of these schemes suggest that after the estabhsh- 
ment of such a new State umversity, the remaining Calcutta 
colleges, in conjunction with the existing teaching organisation of 
the Umversity, should be orgamsed as a second teaching um- 
versity , while the mufassal colleges should be giouped together 
ns a thud umveisity, of the affihating type, to be known as the 

Sco fcbc answers to Question 5 of Ux B N Gilchrist, Jlr G H. Langlej and 
Mr D B Meek ; and Mr W C Wordsworth, General Memoranda, page 489. 
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Univcr.sitv of Bengnl.^ 01 licis seem t-o sugge.sl flint, bcyojid the 
cslnblislimciit of n iicv State univcibity, no cluiiigc sliould bo made, 

Init that the existing nfliliaiiiig .sy.stcm should be left much ns 
\i staiuh, tUougli deprived of ils stiongcst and most efTiciont 
members Oui correspondciils have not made any clear sugges- 
tioiLs as to the mode of government to be instituted in sucli a 
State umvcisity as they propose , nor have they fully worked 
out the oignmsation which would be neccssar}* for the other colleges 
under their various schemes 

13 It IS impossible not to synijiathisc with the motives w4iich 
have prompted these proposals Their authoib believe, not with- 
out reason, that under the existing conditions the strongest, aits 
college m Bengal cannot use its stiengtli and resources for the 
best advantage of its students, because it is compelled to follow^ 
methods and plans of study designed for the weakci colleges The^ 
feel that even as it stands. Presidency College compares not 
iinfavouiably with .some of the minor universities of the West ; 
and that, given freedom, it could point the way to advance for 
other colleges, and play the part of a model teaching institution of 
university rank. 

14 But while it IS easy to undeistand the motives wkich 
have prompted this suggestion, it cannot be regarded as jiiescnting 
any prospect of success. A umversity w^holly financed and 
dll ectly controlled by* the State, lodged in the heart of Calcutta, 
and surrounded by institutions belonging to a non-State imiver- 
sity, would surely be m a very difficult position Is it imaginable 
that the pubhc of Bengal would regard with any kind of patience 
the' concentration of all the available pubhc funds for higher 
education m Calcutta upon one favoured institution which re- 
ceived only a small minority of the students, while the majority 
w^ere left to pick up what education they could rvithout State • 
aid And would it not be idle to talk of affording a ‘ model ’ to 
other institutions which were left under the disabihties of the 
affiliating system, and denied access to the public rc-ources 
whereby the model was maintained ^ The theoiy of the )S tale- 
supported ‘model’ institution has in Bengal already hho,',n itself 

m practice disappointing. 


^ Tho proposal for tho establishiiiont of a XJm-.cn-jO, a’ .'*■ r: '>’< ■ 

in Chapter XXXV ' " ' 

^ VOL IV 
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15 Kealising tins difficulty, some of our correspondents have 
recommended that the State should afford an equal degree of 
support to the other umversity or umversities.' But this must 
result, in no long period, m an expenditure on higher education 
so large in amount, and so difficult to control or check, that no 
well-advised Government could be brought to contemplate it It 
IS one of the mam functions of Government to secure a just ap- 
portionment of the total funds available for education in its 
various grades Under the existing system this is extremely 
difficult ; under the proposed system it would be yet more 
difficult, for the scheme offers a vista of ever increasing and 
wasteful duphcation of expenditure' upon competmg orgamsa- 
tions for higher education m one city. It is important, if a 
policy of educational reform is to be undertaken, that the State 
should know, with some approach to exactitude, the extent nf its 
liabihties, and of the claims hkely to be made upon it, in regard to 
higher education, in order that it may make a just apportionment 
to the other grades, and to a wisely distributed series of institu- 
tions m each grade , and this need must be kept m view in shapmg 
any scheme of reorgamsation. 

f 

16 Apart from the financial difficulty, which would be forrmdable 
in itself, theie are two other grave objections to the scheme, at 
any rate m the form in which it is most;Erequently advocated, and 
which would involve a complete severance between Presidency 
College and the existing teaching orgamsation of the ' Umversity. 
In the first place, it would not forward, it would forbid, the 
efficient co-ordmation of the teaching resources of Calcutta It 
would not, without a large expenditure of money, mcrease the 
teachmg strength available for students of Presidency' College ; 
it would permanently exclude the possibihty of Presidency College 
performmg the function which it was originally meant to perform 
(and which the existing system has rendered impracticable), the 
function of supplementing the ' work of other colleges , and 
it would leave the remammg colleges of Calcutta, and their 
students, if anythmg in a worse position than that which they 
now occupy. In the second place it would infaUibly produce 
intense friction and bitterness between the two rival institutions, 
located, as they would be, not meiely in the same city, but 
cheek by j’owl in the same quarter of it. For these reasons this 
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scheme must be put aside ns inadvisable. At the same time it 
must be lecogmsed that its main object, tliat of securing for a 
vell-oiganiscd institution with good traditions gi cater freedom 
in the training of its students, is one which ought to bo 
seemed. 

17. jWthci group of correspondents^ propose, —though tlic 
suggestion has not been worked out in any detail — that the 
beginning already made by the University in the provision of 
post-graduate courses should be extended ; and that the courses 
for the degrees of B A and B Sc with honours should be separated 
fiom the pass courses and undertaken directly by the University 
It is added by some of the advocates of this scheme that in order 
to cope with Its new functions, the University should absorb Presi- 
dency College, the whole property and income of which should be 
transferred by Government. The other colleges would be left to 
do pass-teaching onl}’’ , the supporters of this plan are content to 
assign to them a humble function, for which they might be 
sufficiently manned v ith teachers mainly second-rate. 

18 This scheme is inspired by two sound and praiseworthy 
motives . in the first place, a desire to draw a distinction 
between students of exceptional abihty and students of only 
average powers, and to provide for the foimer a. better traimng 
than is now open to them ; in the second place, a' belief that 
the Umversity ought to exercise a more effective control over 
the teaching given in its name than it now does Both of these 
ends ought to be secured by a wcll-devised scheme of reorganisa- 
tion , but it may be doubted whether they would be satisfactorily 
attained by bringing the whole body of the abler students — who 
must always be veiy numerous/in Calcutta — under the conti’ol of 
what would be apt to become a single, huge, centrahsed lecture- 
mechamsm ^ 

19 One of the difficulties of 'such a scheme would be that of 
differentiating m a satisfactory way between the average and 
the really able, the pass and the honours, students ^^^len the 
student began his course, he would have to choose whether he 
would become a umversity student, reading for an honours degree, 

^ See the answers to Question 5 of Mr. Handas Bliattacharyya, Mr Bhusan Chandra 
Dae, Mr Syamaeharan Ganguli, Dr Hiralal Haidar, and Mr Prosanta Chandra Mahala- 
nobis 
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or a college student, reading for a pass degree He would have to 
make thi decision himself His schoolmasters (unless m the 
meantime the high schools had been completely reorgamsed) 
would give him little guidance in judging his powers for more 
advanced work There would be no other means of offering him 
qualified and dismterested advice, for the authorities of both the 
Umversity and the colleges, competing for his fees, would be 
interested parties He would very often make the wrong decision ; 
many ill-quahfied students might find their way mto the honoms 
classes, and spoil the work of then class-mates and their own 
careers But once the choice was made, it ^jvould be extremely 
difficult to change. Under a scheme of this sort, wherein honours 
and pass work are controUed'by different authorities, it must be all 
but impossible to provide for a transition from the one to the 
other, such as experience shows to be often desirable 

20 But a further, and perhaps more important, effect of 
this scheme would be to reduce the colleges to a position of msig- 
nificance and humiliation, and to make an unhappy cleavage 
among the student-body. The students would be divided mto 
two classes, superior beings called university students, and inferior 
called college students , and both sides would suffer The college 
students would be deprived of the advantages of association with 
their ablest contemporaries The umversity students would be 
depiived of the social benefits of college hfe — ^benefits which, even 
under the present system, are to some extent reahsed by some 
of the better colleges. The University would m fact become an over- 
powering competitor with its own colleges a competitor m the 
untau position of being able to impose whatever conditions it 
pleased upon its rivals, and to estabhsh for itself a monopoly of aU 
the most interesting work. It would draw away from the colleges 
all then ablest teachers. The ultimate result might well be to 
reduce the colleges- to"' such a state of insignificance that their 
continued existence would scarcely be woith while 

21. It is possible that the advocates of this scheme would 
not lepudiate this conclusion that their ultimate aim is the' 
establishment in Calcutta of what is known as a ‘ umtary ’ 
univeisity, wheiein all the teaching is centralised under direct 
univeisity control. This is, in the abstract, the most advantageous 
mode of unnmsity oiganisation, where the conditions make it 
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possible ; we have recommended its adoption in Dacca, and we 
hope that it will be generally followed m other new universities 
wkicb may m future be established in Bengal, But we consider it 
to be at once unattainable and undesirable m the conditions 
existing m Calcutta The college system is too deeply rooted, and 
in the case of the better colleges represents too valuable traditions 
to' be swept aside, even if that were desnable. "VlTiat is yet more 
important, the students are, and will always be, so numej^us m 
Calcutta, and the conditions of their life and work are m many 
ways so difficult, that any wholly centralised system of mstrlic- 
tion would probably break down, and would certainly be unsatis-* 
factory. In Calcutta, as in London, and for not dissimilar reasons, 
the conditions seem almost to dictate a multi-coUegiate system. 

22. The college as such, therefore, has an important and 
valuable part to play m the working of a teaching imiversity m 
Calcutta. This being so, any scheme of reform ought to aim 
at using the powers and resource of the University to strengthen 
gather than to weaken the colleges • to change their character 
and methods of work, no doubt, and to exact from them higher 
standards of equipment and staff, and better conditions of resi- 
dence for their students , but at the same time to ‘ofier them the 
chance of playmg a great and important part, such as might 
worthily demand the best services of their members. 

23 The two projects of reform which we have discussed both 
aim at the creation of a teaching umversity m Calcutta. They are 
inconsistent with one another But each of them points to certain 
ends which ought to be attained by a well-devised scheme On 
the one hand the teachers of a strong college ought to be assured 
of greater freedom than they now possess m guiding the work of 
their pupils On the other hand special provision should be made 
~to ensure that the -ablest students have access to the instruction 
ot the ablest teachers , and the University should exercise a closer 
control over the teaching given in its name than it is now able 
to do It ought not to be impossible to construct a system which 
will give satisfaction to all these needs 


IIL—A new synthesis required. 

24. The history and present circumstances of university edu- 
cation in Calcutta make it necessary that if a teaching university 
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IS to be organised in tbe city, it should be of a new type, not 
exactly corresponding to any now existing It cannot be a 
‘ unitary ’ university like Edinburgh and Manchester, Harvard 
and Yale This, which is the simplest and most easily workable 
form of umversity orgamsatioji, can be apphed in Dacca, but it is 
not apphcable to the complex conditions existing in Calcutta The 
collegiate system is too deeply rooted in Calcutta to make it pos- 
sible Moieovei, the number of students is too large to be dealt - 
with directly by a single supreme authority. For then proper 
disciphne and guidance, and in ordei that they may enjoy the 
advantages and amemties of coip orate hfe, it is necessaiy 
that they should be members of some corporate entity, lessian 
size than the Umversity This corporate entity is -provided by ~ 
the college _ Some of the colleges in Calcutta have traditions and 
a corporate spirit which are of real value , it would be a mistake 
to waste or to weaken them The very variety of the types which 
they represent is a source of emichment , and although even the 
strongest of them is too weak to undertake with full success 
the whole of the traini n g which their students ought to .receive, they 
can nearly all make vitally important contributions to the hfe of 
the Umversity 

25 The Teaching Umversity of Calcutta must, therefore, be 
a umversity of colleges, superficially resembhng Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and, more closely, the reconstructed Umversity of London. 
But m many respects the analogy with Oxford and Cambridge^ 
and even with London, will not hold, and may be misleading. 
We have m tiuth to find a new synthesis between the University 
and its colleges, wherem the .Umversity wlU not be something 
outside of and apart from the colleges, as it now is, but the.,- 
colleges will be in the fullest sense members of, and partners m, 
the Umversity It must be a system wherem the Umversity ivill 
be reaUy responsible for the character of the teachmg given m 
its name, and will reahse that it is the tiainmg given to students 
which is of primary impoitance, and that the exanunations 
which test this traming are of subsidiary importance It must 
be a system wherem the colleges, while strongei and beer than 
they now are, and able to command more fully than ever the 
loyalty of their students, -will neither be tempted to rival the 
Umversity or claim independence of it, nor have reason to feel 
any jealousy or fear o:^ it, or to regard it as a competitor 
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20 If «nc)) n pyntliC'i'' of college niicl iinivcr.'ity 1 == to be achieved, 
the c<‘llo 2 e‘' vliirh take part in if niu‘>t be much .•'(rongcr and better 
oqnip]>cd for xheir %\ork liian mo'^t of them nov arc The}' must 
fulfil condition'^:. difTerenf in some re<'pccts and in general ranch 
im^ro exacting than the cxnting yv^tcra imposes upon them They 
mu‘'t be prepared to work in harmony. with one another and with 
the Univcr-ily to an extent now unknown The}' must no longer 
think of them-'clvcs av being virtually ^elf-contained and self- 
dependent. but niu‘'t -tri\c after the far higher ideal of being free 
co-operating partner- in a gieat cut eqirhc, each making its own 
di-tinnivc contribution to the common strength and each enriched 
by the -trength of its fellows. They nui^^t be given ever}' ground for 
realising that their prestige dignity and security, and their influence 
over their students will not be diminished but will, on the contrary, 
be greatly increased under tlie new .system ; and that they will 
not be in-titutions subordinate to the University, as now', but 
component part' of it, able to e.xcrci=e a powerful influence over 
it' polity and work. A mam object of tlie sclieme which we shall 
propose Is to increase the prestige and importance of the colleges; 
and for that reason we shall define conditions for the admission 
of a college to the pnvileges of the new system which only 
thoroughly efncient colleges will be able to fulfih and shall propose, 
foi tho'C colleges which cannot fulfil the conditions, temporary 
and provisional arrangements which will place them m a position 
of infenonty, correspondmg to the infenority of their equipment 
so long as they continue to perform their pre-ent functions 

27 At the very outset we desire to make it plain that if a 
thoroughly sound system of umversit}* training is to be brought 
into existence in Calcutta, it can in our judgment only be by means 
of some such synthesis of Umversity and colleges as we shall endea- 
vour to define We do not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
the difficulties are considerable Our proposals will depend abso- 
lutely for their success upon the existence or the creation of a 
number of thoroughly well-equipped colleges, upon-their loyal co- 
operation in working -Uie new system, and upon their''realising that 
under these proposals a more worthy and dignified position is allotted 
to them than that which they now occupy. Failing these condi- 
tions our scheme of reform must break down ; nor will the piece- 
meal adoption of detailed suggestions be, in our judgment, of much 
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avail, unless tHe fundamental idea of a new synthesis between the 
Umversity and its colleges is loyally accepted and apphed. ' Further- 
more, it must be recognised that the proposals which we shall put 
forward will involve substantial additional e:qDenditm’e, both 
&om pubhc and, we hope, also from pnvate sources. 

28 Before attempting to define the changes which will be 
necessary in order to bring about this readjustment of the relations 
of University and colleges, it seems to be essential to consider 
the changes which are desirable m the methods of teaching and 
study now pursued m Calcutta Umversity. For the prmcipai 
aim of all schemes of umversity reform is to improve the quality 
of the training given to students ; and it will only be by success 
in this regard that any scheme can be justified Yet no enact- 
ments or regulations can of themselves attain this A multiph- 
city of regulations is indeed, m this field, self-defeatmg A fine 
tradition of teachmg, and a full use of all the varied- modes of 
making appeal to the adolescent nnnd, can only be hoped for 
when a body of teachers, mspired by the right spirit, are left m 
freedom to do their best for the traimng oi their^students and the 
advancement of learnmg , and no amount of regulations will avail 
if the right men and the right spirit are lacking It is not, 
therefore, with the idea of suggesting minute regulations that 
we propose to discuss the oigamsation of university teaching, 
but ratner to mbtam a clear idea of the kmd of work which 
ought to go on m such a umversity as we hope to see estab- 
hshed, and by that means to arrive at a clearer definition of the 
relative functions of the Umversity and its colleges. 

lY — The duration of the degiee couise. 

29. In the first place it is our judgment, and that of many of 
om.’ correspondents, that the duration and distribution of the 
degree comse should be reconsidered At present the candidate 
for the degree of B A or B Sc has to spend at least foui years 
]n college classes , but these four yeais aie divided mto two 
distance halves, which are very frequently spent m different 
colleges. If the young graduate proceeds to the M A. or M Sc. 
degree — and the M A or M.Sc. degree is moie and more coming 
to beiegarded as the proper conclusion of the course, j*ust because 
the lower degree course forms at present so madequate a traimng 
—he has a third period of two years, spent (in most cases) 
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under a different conti'ol, that of tlie university post-graduate 
classes The full course thus extends over six years ; and as the 
average age at which it is begun is over 18 (for but few succeed in 
entering at the legal minimum age of 16), the student is usually 
not leady to begin upon the work of his life until he is 24 or 25. 
This course seems to be too long for many of the students, 
and too broken for all 

30. If the intermediate stage is, as We liave recommended, 
treated as pre-umveisity ivoik, and if the able student is allowed to 
enter it a yeai eaiher than he now does, the jSrst of the three 
broken periods of the umveisity course would be taken charge of by 
the intermediate colleges, described m Chapter XXXII, and the 
student would begin his true umversity course at the mimmum age of 
seventeen and the average age of perhaps eighteen to nineteen. 
“When this change has been effected^ — a process which may take 
some years — the most desirable airangement, and that which would 
be most m accoid with the practice of other universities, would 
be that he should now spend three years m reading for the degree 
of B A , or B Sc. , that he should normally spend the whole of this 
period under the same direction , and that, for the majority of 
ordinary students, this should constitute the whole umversity 
course It seems to be the experience of most umversities that 
a generous and well-balanced scheme of traimng m the arts or 
the sciences cannot well be fitted into a shorter period than three 
years , and if this course of study is to be treated as a single 
whole, and if the student is to have the advantage of being 
helped by teachers who know his needs intimately, it must be 
obvious that it ought normally to be followed throughout in the 
same institution, and under the same gmdance On this basis the 
student could usually expect to have completed his course, and to 
' be ready to begin his career, at the age of 21 or 22, which is, the 
right age for any man whose life is not to be devoted to pui e 
learmng Only those students who intended either to devote them- 
selves for a time to independent investigation, or to pursue post- 
graduate professional courses— m law, for example, or^ teaching 
— ^would usually remain longer at the Umversity. 

31 We recogmse, however, that it would be unfair _and im- 
practicable to introduce suddenly this demand of an additional 
yeai' foi the degree comse, especially before the new intermediate 
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system IS brought into full working order and the normabage of 
beginning the degree course reduced, as will be the tendency of the 
reforms which we propose.^ But we think that the plan of 
study outhned above should be accepted as an end to be gradually 
worked towards In the meanwhile, the three-years’ course for 
the degree should at once be apphed m the case of honours students, 
and extended to the pass students at the earliest practicable 
date, when the new system had been brought into operation 

32 After a weU- designed honours course extending over three 
years, it does not seem to be desirable that the student should 
in all cases be required to undergo a fresh spell of full-time lecture; 
work of the ordinary type, m preparation for the higher degree 
of M A or M Sc In the Scottish umversities (where there is 
no B A degree) the degree of M A is given as the first degree* 
at the end of the three-years’ course. In Oxford and Cambridge 
it IS given by lapse of time, without further instruction or examina- 
tion In some other umversities the honours graduate may receive 
the master’s degree after a single year, on presentation of a piece 
of independent work, but without necessary attendance at lectures 
or formal written examination , though m many cases students find 
it advisable to prolong them studies either privately or in the 
Umvefsity beyond this mmimum per-iod The last method has 

'great advantages m many subjects and for many students 
It enables the young graduate to enter at once upon his 
career, while at the same time encouraging him to contmue 
working at his subject Thus a young honours graduate ^in\ 
history or economics might, while working at law, earn his M A. 
without attendmg lectures, by usmg his previous traimng to - 
work up some subject where legal and historical or econormc 
Intel ests combined Naturally, in doing this work, he would seek 
the advice of his teachers in history and economics as well as 
m law Should the three-yeais’ undergraduate couise for honours 
students be adopted, we should strongly recommend the Umversity 
to consider seriously this mode of approach to the master’s degree 
in appropriate cases for honours students 

33 Pass graduates preparing for the M A or M Sc. degree 
would still be required to attend regular courses of mstiuction, and 
for them teaching would be necessary. These courses should 


^ See Chapter VllL 
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special cases be aliotred in regard to tbe amount of attendance at 
lectures required. The courses Tronld natnrallr c orrcspond, in sonic 
degree, trith the courses taken hr honours sradents in then later 
imderm-adnate rears, and some of these courses, trhcther amnced 

O ■* 

br the colleges or br the Unirersitr. mhiht be used for the riir- 
pose. Bnt in so far as distmct courses trere prorhicd, thcr 
TTonld -be arranged specihcallr to snit the needs of pass students : 
and the present srstem. nherehr students of retr drSerenr 
abilities and arDainments hare to be dealt tnth together, often rith 
nnhappr lesnlts. nonld come to an end. It is pLain that in pursuing 
the hl.A. course the pass student vronld in many cases profit br 
remaining imder the general direction of the teachers who had 
gnided his work daring his imdergradnate conrse. and that he 
should therefore, if possible, contmue to be a member of the college 
in which he had studied for the lower degree 

34, In regard to duration of courses^ vre therefore recommend, 
not for immediate enactment, but for the consideration of the 
proper unirersitr authorities when constituted : — 

(a)' That the course for the degree of B.A., offer flic Inicrmc- 
diafe stage, should extend over three years in the cise 
of honours students : and that the same rule should he 
ayglied to pass students as soon as the organisation of the 
Uniiersity's lesources lenders this 'possible, 

(h) That the degree of 31 A or M,Sc. should he con fei red upon 
Iwnouis students not less than one year after the tahing 
oh the first degiee; that in appiopnate cases it should he 
given on the presentation of a satisiactory piece of in- 
dependent ivoih done undei the supervision of a responsible 
teacher, but without necessaiy attendance at lectuies or 
written emmination 

(c) That the degiee of 31 A. or 3LSc. should be confcired upon 
pass giaduates who have attended courses of insf ruction 
and passed an exannnation, the period of attendance 
reqimed to he at least two years; and that (he same 
method of obtaining the degree might ^ako he open to 
ihonouis students. 


1 We desire to draw attention to llio groat ditTeanvccs in (he mnnl^er of n 
of the different colleges, ns sot out in Sl.Uci»oul IX lirintrd in Vnluiiio XI 
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V — Differentiation of cow ses of study. 

35 It has* been assumed in the last section that tbe 
courses of study for honours degi’ees will cease to be a mere 
addendum to, and will be, from the intei mediate stage onwards, 
differentiated from, the courses of study for pass degrees. This 
is strongly urged by many of our correspondents It has already 
been pioposed by the Umversity, but could not be practically 
carried into effect under the system of self-contained colleges 
This reform seems to us to be of vital impoitance, as affordmg the 
only effective means whereby the able student can be given the 
training he needs, both foi his own and the commumt}'^"s 
advantage. 

36. It dpes not, of com’se, necessarily follow that the lectmes 
and classes utilised Jiy honours and by pass students need be in 
all cases entnely distmct Such a provision nught in some cases 
mvolve needless duphcation , and in the first year, especially, it ' 
might often be advantageous that students readmg for an honours 
■course and for a parallel pass gioup should to some extent woik 
together • But this would be a matter which each college would 
have to arrange foi itself 

37. We do not propose to suggest schemes of honours schools , 
that is the busmess of the properly constituted authorities of the 
Umversity But. there are two dangers in the mstitution of 
honours courses distmct from pass courses on which somethmg 
should be said. 

38 In the first place, it is too often and too readily assumed 
that an honoms comse must necessarily be a highly speciahsed 
■course, li m ited - to a smgle hue of study This view is natiuaUy 
eucomaged by the methods hitherto employed in Calcutta, where 
honours work has meant more special and detailed study of one df 
the pass subjects, while the study of the other subjects is being 
carried on simultaneously Highly speciahsed com'ses are no doubt 
desirable m some subjects, notably m some of the sciences But m 
general the trammg which the student receives before enteiing the 
Umversity does not give to even the ablest students a sufficient basis 
of general culture to justify them in proceeding direct to highly 
speciahsed courses, and they are apt to suffer from bemg thrust 
into them. This would remain true even if the prehminary train- 
ing were materially improved. 
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39 The distinction between the honours and the pass course 
should not be Hint the honouis coinse is necessarily narrower m 
range than the pass course — it may even be wider ; nor should 
the distinction consist merely m the demand from the honours 
student of a greatei volume of work, though of course the able- 
student will alwavs lead more than the average student It 
should reside m two things fiist, that the subjects of the honours 
school are moreclosely aiticulatedm view of a clearly-defined pur- 
pose or interest, and, second (and much more important), that- 
the mode of treatment is diffcieiit, the student being expected to- 
show more independence of mind, to do more of his work on his. 
own account, and to need giudance rather than mere instruc- 
tion. There is real danger m excessive and premature speciah- 
-sation m honouis schools ; and m order to show how this may be 
avoided, an appendix to this report will endeavour to explain in 
fuller detail various kinds of courses of study which, while deserv- 
ing to be called honours courses because they could only be 
undertaken by men of real ability and powers of independent 
work, would yet be by no means highly speciahsed 

40. If an honouis system such as is indicated above is to be 
carried out, it is of the first importance that the selection of 
students for admission to honours courses should be very carefully 
made ' it is an injustice, both to the student himself and to the 
other students, if a man incapable of doing work of genmne 
honours quality is adimtted to an honours course. The res- 
ponsibihty for advismg the student as to the course he shall pursue 
must necessarily-fall upon the college. 

41 . But a decision made at the begmmng of a student’s course,, 
before his abihties and attainments are fully known to his teachers, 
ought not to determine his whole career. It is therefore import- 
ant that easy means should be provided whereby the honours 
student who finds the work too exacting may be transferred to a 
pass course, or the pass student who shows abihties at first unsus- 
pected may be transferred to an honours course, without sacrifice of 
time In such cases, any rigid pedantry in the enforcement of 
rules regarding attendance should be amuously avoided ; and a 
very high degree of discretion should be allowed to the coUege 
authorities -in recommending such transfers, and to the umversity 
authorities in accepting them, and in making the necessary 
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allowances. The responsibility for giving sound guidance to tbeir 
students in these matters must be one" of the most important 
functions of the colleges it must be their duty to see that 
each student follows the course which is best for him, in view of 
his natural abihties and his future career 

'42 Not less important than the orgamsation of distinct honours 
courses is the arrangement of the pass courses in such a way as 
to make the students feel that their work is well-planned, and 
its parts mutually helpful Under the present system, as we have 
seen,^ students are tempted to take grotesquely unconnected groups 
•of subjects merely because they are thought to be easy, and many 
of our correspondents have commented strongly on the evil results of 
this practice The subjects which may be taken for ' the pass 
-degree should be divided mto groups, the constituent parts of 
which should be carefully co-ordinated If, for example, a period 
of Enghsh history and a period of Enghsh literature are included 
in the same group, it would be aU to the good that these periods 
should coincide, so^ as to be mutually helpful 

43 At least one of the pass groups should mclude as one of 
its subjects the art of education, along with some of the principal 
subjects of school study ^ so that the young graduate who 
proposes to enter the teaching profession immediately after taking 
his degree should not be in'^utter ignorance as to the nature and 
aims of his work We would further suggest that each distmct 
pass-group, as well as each honours school, might with advantage 
be placed under the general duection of a special "committee® whose 
•duty would be to ensure that the subjects wer'e properly correlated 

44 It IS in our judgment of the first importance that the 
methods of deahng with Enghsh m the umversity courses should 
be reconsidered This subject wdl be more fully dealt with else- 
where ^ In the meanwhile it ought to be noted that the pmposes 
for which Enghsh is studied are two . the first to give to the students 
an efficient command over a language which is not only the medium 
of mstruction, but is also of daily practical utihty, and indeed 
necessity, in aU careeis pursued by educated men , the second 

^ Chapter XTTT, para. 48 

- Chapter XTiTTI, para 33 

^ Chapter XXXVII, paras 67-70, "n-here a distmotiou is proposed between Boards 
oi Studies and Committees on Courses. 

* Chapter XU 
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to convey to him, tliroiigli a study gf the riches of Bnghsh hteratme, 
a comprehension of the fundamental ideas and outlook of the 
V ester)! world. At present all arts students are requu'ed to follow 
an identical coiuse of minute study of prescribed books selected 
from among the principal English classics but science students 
are not, after the mtei mediate stage, reqmred to take English at 
all It seems to be true that science students m many cases suffer 
from an inadequate command of Enghsh ; but arts siudents also are 
on the average, far from possessing a real mastery of the language 
audit is obvious that a system which almost confines the teachmg of 
Enghsh to the delivery of lectures filled with minute textual com- 
mentary on a few books is not a good mode of givmg a practical 
command of the language. On the other hand, the course of study 
frequently leaves both arts and science students unacquainted 
with the besL English vuiting m their own subjects : there is no 
means of ensuring that the student of history, philosophy or 
science shall have studied the best models of Enghsh style m the 
treatment of these subjects, since his work is usually almost lirmted 
to text-books Thus the most natural mode of introducmg the 
student to the ideas of the West, through the subjects in which 
he is rqost interested, .is neglected. 

45. We recommend that the two chief aspects and purposes 
of English teaching described above should both be held in view ; 
-^and should be to some extent separately dealt with. It should 
be the duty of every college to provide practical training in the 
use of the English language as a spoken and written tongue, for 
aU its students, arts and science ahke ; but* the treatment might, 
and ought to, vary accordmg to the proficiency of the student 
and his special needs. There should therefore be no prescription 
as to the number of hour^of instruction to be attended, and any 
university test should take the form of a test m Enghsh composi- 
tions with the addition, if possible, of an oral test This practical 
traimng would, of course, involve the use of books for general 
reading But the books used for this purpose should mainly be 
modern, and should be varied accordmg to the special mterests of ’ 
various groups of students In the selection of books for this 
general purpose great freedom should be left to the teachers. 


1 Chapter Xni, paras 74-81. 
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46 On tlie other hand, Enghsh Jiteratnre, mvolvmg the study 
of^prescnhed classics, and of the history of the literature, should 
take its place as a subject, both in an honours school (which ' 
should also include the study of relevant periods of Enghsh history), 
and in various pass groups The prescription of a single uniform 
group of books for all students, even in the Faculty of Arts, should 
cease. At the same tune, smce we strongly hold that some study 
of standard Enghsh books should, m the existmg stage of western 
education in India, formliart of the course of study of every student, 
we recommend that even m those courses (as for example in honours 
schools of history or philosophy, or m science courses) wherem a 
specific period of general Enghsh literature was not mcluded, a 
lew books beaiing on the subjects of the course, aud chosen on 
the ground of the clarity and vigour of their style or the importance 
of the ideas they expressed, should be prescribed for study, the 
examination being so framed as to afford an opportunity of showing 
uot a minute textual knowledge, but evidence of general under' 
standing of the books prescribed. Thus in an honours school 
of history some Burke, some Gibbon, some klacaulay, or some 
Fronde might be prescribed ; in philosophy some Locke, some 
Berkeley, some Wordsworth , m science some of the wiitmgs of 
Darwm, LyeU, Huxley or Tyndall ; in a course m education some 
of the best Enghsh educational hterature. This method would, 
ensure that the student had made a real acquamtance with some 
of the best exponents of Enghsh thought and writing along the 
hnes of his special work, while avoiding the necessity of a 
universal compulsory study of pure hterary criticism, for which not ^ 
ah students are suited. 

47. In regard to the organisation of degree courses we therefore 
recommend, not for immediate enactment, but for the consider anon 
of the piopei university authorities when duly constituted * — 

(a) That honoius courses shoidd he oi gammed, dish'iyst fioin the 
outset fioni 'pass couises ; and that these honoius courses 
should not in all cases he highly specialised oi limited 
to a special subject ^ 

{[>) That it should he made possible foi students to change fiom 
honours to pass couises and vice versa 
(c) That the pass couises should he oiganised in caiejully 
consideied gioups of subjects 
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(d) That the responsibility for advising students in their choic'e 

between honours and pass courses, or between the various 
honours schools or pass groups, oi as to the advisability 
of changing from one to the other, should be regarded as 
a serious lesponsibility resting upon the colleges. 

(e) That instruction in the practical use of the English language 

should be provided by every college for its students, 
whether arts or science ; but that the amount of attendance 
upon such courses required for purposes of examination 
should not he specified by the Univo’sity though attendance 
ought to be enforced by the colleges ; and that the university 
test should mainly consist of a test in composition, with 
an oral test. 

(/) That a sped fie course in English literature, though a compul- 
sory element in many courses, should not be a compulsory 
subject for all arts students, but that in all honours courses 
or pass groups in which English liteiature is not sped- 
fically included a certain numbenof standard books or por- 
tions of books in English should be prescribed for study, 

Yl. —Methods of instruction. 

48. Under the existing system almost the sole method of 
instruction is the lecture, supplemented by tutorial classes which 
commonly resolve themselves into a repetition of the lecture on 
a small scale. Every college is bound to provide long courses of 
lectures or classes at each stage in every subject in which it is afli- 
hated , and every student is compelled to attend 75 per cent, of these 
as a condition of being admitted to the examination. We have 
already^ analysed the unhappy effects of this system, against which 
^lany of our correspondents protest. It needs to be boldly 
amended. 

49. The unfortunate working of the present system must not 
lead us to depreciate the value of the lecture as an element in 
umversity training. It is indispensable ; and the really good 
lecture can afford a -stimulus and a guidance which nothing else 
can replace. But bad lectures are worse than useless, they are 
harmful , and compulsory attendance at them vitiates the mind 
of the student. There are many good lecturers in Calcutta, and 

^ Chapter XHI, paraa 49 52 
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tliere are many more who, given adequate leisure for the prepara- 
tion of their discourses, would become good lecturers if there was 
any encouragement to them to do so. The students -of the 
Umversity ought not only to hear the lectures of such men, hut 
might fairly he required to attend a reasonable number of them 
But this provision can only faudy be made on three conditions • 
(?) the student must not be required to spend too much of his time 
in lecture-rooms merely submitting to instruction, when he should 
be working for himself ; (^^) he must be given some choice as to 
the lectures he wiU attend ; and {in) the lecture-meth'od of instruc- 
tion must be supplemented by other methods ^ 

50 These ends can be secured if, m addition to the lectures 
provided by the colleges exclusively for the use of then own stu- 
dents, the courses of all the best lecturers in the University and 
m its constituent colleges^ are thrown 021 en to all qualified stu- 
dents for whom there is room, and if the student is not required 
to attend uniform or identical courses of lectures on every part of 
the ground which he is expected to cover, but is reqmred to attend 
only a reasonable number of lectures approved by the University, 
choosing for himself (with the advice of his college authorities) 
which lectures he will attend, and supplementmg them with work of 
other kinds 

/■V - 

61 But these conditions imply a very com23lete departure 
from the existing system. They imply, in the first place, a 
carefully wrought-out system of co-operation between the University 
and its constituent colleges, whereby, in addition to, or as a substi- 
tute for, the ordmary college lectures, pubhc and formal instruc- 
tion given by either umversity or college teachers appomted for 
this purpose by the umversity shall be thrown open to honours 
students, and also, though m a less degree, to pass students, from 
all the constituent colleges Our conditions imply, in the 
second place, that the existing regulation which hunts to 160 
the number of students who may attend any ’ lectm’e should 
be materially altered This himt is far too high when applied 1 . 
to some sub3ects , on the other hand it constitutes an un- 
reasonable restriction when it is ap 2 ihed to lectures by the 


* See note on tnlnng notes at tho end of this chapter 

* ‘ Constituent ’ colleges are those which l-ake a full share in the co-operative work 
of the University , as w ill bo more fully defined below 
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best 'lecturers whom the University is able to provide. In 
their cases the only restrictions should be those dictated by the 
nature of the instruction they have to give, their power of 
holding the attention of an audience, and the limits of the 
available accommodation. Our conditions imply, in the third 
place, a systematic development of other modes of instruction 
besides the lecture— class- work, hbrary work and tutorial instruo 
tion~on quite a different basis from that on which they are now 
employed. These methods of instruction must no longer be re- 
garded as merely supplementary to lectures, but as something 
distinctive and independent. Finally, these conditions imply that 
some other means than the mere marking of registers of attendance 
at lectures should be adopted to ensure that the students are being 
systematically trained under proper guidance. 

62 The organisation of efficient co-operation between the 
colleges and the University is one of the principal aims of the 
proposals which we shall put forward later m this chapter. It 
will certainly take some years to bring it into effective operation. 
But in the meanwhile the conditions defined above give us some 
useful guidance as to what the functions of the University and 
of the colleges should respectively be in such a system as we 
are discussing, when the conditions are such as to make its 
complete adoption practicable. Upon the University would 
obviously fall the responsibility of organising the co-operative 
system of lecturing, all the colleges contributing their share, 
and the University making provision for the filling of gaps, as 
well as for the avoidance of needless reduplication and over- 
lapping. Upon the colleges would fall responsibilities not less 
important. They would, of course, have to provide their share 
of the total lecturing staff giving instruction to the whole Uni- 
versity. They would have to provide courses of lectures and 
classes for their own students, and especially for the pass men, 
who would do nearly all, if not all, their work m the colleges. 

, But besides these functions, which are not unlike those that fall 
upon the colleges in the existing system, they would have, under 
the new system, other and not less important functions which are 
not now provided for at all. They would have to guide the stu- 
dent in the distribution of his work, in his decision as to which 
lectures he would attend, whether in his own college or elsewhere, 
and as to'^the parts of the giound he had to cover which should 
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be dealt with in other ways. They would have to provide addi- 
tional instruction of various types — ^more elementary lectures, per- 
haps, for some of then backward students ; special classes for parti- 
cular groups , help in the choice of books and in the use of 
hbraries : and, above all, real tutorial guidance, not in the sense 
-of ‘ extra coaching ’ in preparation for examinations, but of ad^dce 
and direction in the conduct of serious work. We wish to lay 
great emphasis upon the need of tutorial guidance. By this 
phrase we do not mean to refer merely to a system of class 
instruction, for which alone the phrase is now employed , but 
something much more individual and personal. Every student 
should be assigned to a tutor. The tutor should not be an exam- 
ination-coach, but the adviser and guide of his students. This 
advice need not take much time, or be administered in fixed doses 
at regular intervals. But every student should know-that there 
is one among his teachers who has made a special study of his needs 
and progress, and to whom he can at any time go for advice. 'And 
every teacher in a college, even the most distinguished, should 

take a share in this informal but invaluable woik. 

_ \ 

53 Here, indeed, in the lack of personal guidance, and of 
intimate contact between teacher and student, is the greatest 
defect of the present system, as many of our correspondents have 
urged. Some of the gentlemen of the bolder generation who 
have favoured us with their advice, like Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and Sir Harayan Chandavarkar, have 
in this regard compared the present system unfavourably with the 
system in which they were bred. But it must not be forgotten 
that, forty years ago, classes were small, the multiphcation of 
lectures had not yet been carried to its present pitch, and 
personal intercourse between teacher and taught was therefore easy 
and natural. Others, as we have seen,^ have described the relation 
between the gwu and the chela m the ioU of old Bengal, and longed 
to see something like it re-estabhshed 

54 No reform in the university system of Bengal is more » 
necessary than one which will bring back a real intimacy of 
personal relationship between teacher and taught. Under the 
existing system this kind of personal guidance seems' to be 
unnecessary, because everything is determined by mechanical rules 


^ Chapter XHI, para 6. 
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Under the sort of system winch we are describing it would become 
indispensable. The student would need advice as to the kind 
of course he should take, the subjects he should select, the lectures 
he should go to, the books he should read, and the way he 
should read them. A backward student often needs to be saved 
from being too despondent, or too ambitious, and to be taught 
not to pass hghtly to another topic before he has mastered the 
difhculty of the last. The teacher who only sees his students 
at large _ lectures cannot easily do this for them, but a good 
tutor can. A very able student often finds, especially m the 
later stages of his career, that he will do more fruitful work if 
he only attends a mimmum of lectures and devotes himself mainly 
to private work — provided that he can go to an experienced tutor 
who will guide his readmg, and discuss with him at intervals the 
results and progress of his work. This is teaching at its highest. 
It is impossible to overrate the value and dehght of this kmd of 
intercourse between the older scholar and the younger It cannot 
possibly be given by lectures. It can only be given by a tutorial 
system, generously conceived, and gmded by a wise tradition. 
And if such a system as has been outhned above is to be made 
possible in Calcutta, it wiU be necessary that every student shall 
be able to feel that there is at least one teacher of his college 
to whom he has a right to go for advice, and who has given 
special thought to his needs. 

66. Teaching hke this,” writes one who has known it both 
as teacher and as pupil, “ cannot be prescribed by rule. The 
obhgationa which it imposes upon the tutor go beyond the letter 

of any contract The methods, the range, and, stiU more, 

the intellectual and friendly intimacies of this kind of teaching 
depend to some extent upon the idiosyncrasies of the tutor himself ; 
but also upon the opportunities of compamonship which aie 
allowed by the structure of college buildings. They depend also 
upon the other surroundings and habits of college life , upon the 
reticence or frankness, the suspicion or trust, which, as the case 
may be, the conditions of the time engender between' older 
men and younger ; and, not least, upon a kind of infection which 
chugs to the walls of colleges where these tutorial friendships have 
been habitual through many successive generations of undergraduate 
hfe. At its best, it is just an older man’s tactful, half-authontative 
contribution to the self-training of a group of clevei young men* 
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In other words, what is needed is less an organised system than a 
peisonal and dehcately sensitive tradition — a tradition which is shy 
of expressing itself in words, and is so closely inteitwmed Avith 
private generosities, -and with the sacrifice of the teacher’s personal 
ease and self-interest, that it shrinks from disclosm'e and from 
praise It is in a pecuhar degree an Enghsh tradition . . . . It has 
haidly taken root m India.” 

56. The writer of this passage somewhat overstates the case when 
he says that this kmd of mtimate guidance of the student has 
haidly taken root m India we have found some admuable 
instances of it, especially m scientific laboi atones, where numbers 
aie smaller, and personal contact closer. In truth, this method 
of teaching is closely akin ivith an ancient Indian tradition of 
teaching May we not therefore hope that, given favourable op- 
portumties, it might very readily grow up and thrive in the colleges 
of Bengal ? And may we not say that of all the present day 
needs of Bengal, none is greater than the need of just such 
vnse and sympathetic guidance for its ardent young men, who find 
themselves, when they plunge mto the learning' of the West, often 
adrift without rudder or compass , eager to seive then pountry, 
but havmg no one to give them counsel as to how they can 
best use themselves for her service. In their fresh and easily • 
lighted enthusiasms, students are very apt to be led into wild and 
dangerous courses, fiom which they would often be saved if they 
could talk freely to older and wiser men. But in the places to 
which they now go to learn wisdom, no such chance is ofiered 
to them, only an endless routme of lectmns , and for the ex- 
pression of the emotions and aspirations that aie working m them, 
which ought, under the gmdance of sane thought, to be turned 
into the motives of real public service, they are forced out- 
wards, often to fall under influences which can bimg nothing but 
tragic results their university tiaining is almost wholly unrelated 
to the real thoughts and aspnations of their mmds. 

57 It appears, then, that the reforms in the methods of 
insti action most needed in Calcutta include not only a i eduction in 
the mimber of lectiiies which the student is leqimed to attend, 
a great improvement in their average quahty, and the throwing 
ojieii of all the best lectuies to all qualified students , they 
include the organisation, often as a substitute for foinial lectures. 
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of .‘'mnllcr clabbcs for spccinl purposes, adupied to ilic needs of 
jMitu'nlai ”iouj>s of sfudcnta; and, ycl nioic inipoilanl, tlic pio- 
MfrUm of ical lutoiinl guidance of an individual kind for every 
student- — guidance of a Innd which cannot be sliictly defined or 
cnfoiccd by icgulations 

.jS Foi the pio\ ision of all tins w'ork, w'hich may be made 
the most valuable element in the student’s training, it will be 
ncccs'-aiy, in Calcutta, to depend upon the colleges. This is 
pcculiaily their function, though it is not by any means their 
only function And it involves a very high standard of staffing 
in the colleges , for the varied and elastic forms of teaching 
wliith we ha\c dcsciibcd .iic not an infeiior kind of work which 
can safely be left to infciioi men. They demand high ability, 
and yetinoic, leal uuselfi.ffiucss , and the best men engaged m 
uuivcisity teaching ought to be eager and proud to take part 
in them Hence it is important that the best lecturers should 
not be content inciely <o deluer their lectures, but should, so 
far as possible take a part in the life of one college or another, in 
order that they may be brought into intimate and personal 
contact with students. This is a need which must be held m mind 
in dcGnmg the functions and relations of the Umveisity and its 
colleges. 

59. While, therefore, it should be the duty of the University 
so to orgaiusc public Icctuic-instiuction as to make all the best 
lectures available for all the ablest students, the heaviest responsi- 
bility in the working of the new system must fall upon the colleges, 
since it will be then duty to see that the student uses his oppor- 
trmities m the best way, and to provide him, in many case with 
the whole, and in all cases with a very large part, and that not the 
least important part, of his ti'aimng. This responsibility ought to 
be made clear. 

*60. For that reason it seems essential that the excessive emphasis 
now laid upon attendance at lectures should come to an end. 
It should be reqmred that every student should receive systematic 
instruction m all the subjects of his course ; and, in the case of 
honours students, it might be required that they should attend, 
as part of their course of instruction, courses of lectures included 
in the university list (that is to say, courses given by umversity 
or college teachers appointed for this pui'pose by the University 
and open to all students m constituent colleges). But even m 
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tlie case of lionouis students tliis demand should not be so exacting 
■V as necessarily to cover the whole, or even the greater part, of his 
work. We suggest that the honours student might be required 
to attend lectures on the umversity list for an average of (say) 
five hours weekly, but that no conditions should be made as to 
the particular parts of his subjects in which he would attend these 
lectures. That would be for the college to decide, in the exercise 
of its responsibihty for ensuring that the student arranged his 
work in the best and most convenient way. The pass student 
should be allowed, but not compelled, to attend lectures jirovided 
by the Umversity ; we think that the University ought to make 
a pomt of providing a certain number of pubhc lectui’es, by the 
best available men, smtable for the needs of pass students, which 
these students could attend or not, as might seem best to them- 
selves and to then college authorities. Thus the main responsibihty 
would rest upon the colleges. They would have to ensine that 
the student received systematic instruction, in every part of his 
Work. This systematic instruction would take the form in part 
of attendance at lectines on the umversity hst, open to all students, 
in part of attendance at ordinary college lectin es (the number of 
which, m each subject, it woidd be for the college to decide), m part 
of attendance at smaller and informal classes. All students would 
be free (within the hmits of available accommodation) to attend 
the pubhc lectures by the ^ost distmgmshed lecturers which the 
Umveisity would arrange, but only honours ^students' would be 
reqimed to attend a certam number of these lectm’es. And every 
student would enjoy the contmuous guidance and advice of the 
tutor to whom his college allotted him — and who imght be one 
of the most distmgmshed of the teachers. This system would 
allow of a great variation m the treatment of different students, 
and of adaptation to then special needs ; and the able student 
could be given far greater freedom than he now enjoys. 

61 . Under this system the Umversity — havmg assm’ed itself 
that the college Avas iiropeiiy eqmpped and conducted by men 
of the light t}qie, and havmg done everythmg m its power to make 
the best teaching available for all students — Avould bo content, 
ns a condition of admittmg the student to exammation, with a 
certificate from the college that the student had been under syste- 
matic instruction in all the subjects of his course, including, in 
science subjects, full com’ses of laboratory instruction. It would 
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iliiis tkcow iix^on ilie college tlie lesponsibility foi determining 
how, m each mdividual case, the students’ needs could best be 
met. Precisely because this method does make the college res- 
ponsible, it seems to offer great advantages; for in university 
affairs, as m X)ohtics, that system is best which most clearly brings 
home responsibihty. But if it be thought that this method leaves 
too great freedom to the college, and might lead to undue laxity, 
it might be stiffened, without seriously invading the freedom of 
the colleges, by req_uirmg that every student should have attended 
a certain number of lectures given either by the ‘ appointed ’ * 
teachers some of whose lectures would be open to all, or by the 
' lecogmsed ’ college teachers whose lectures would be normally 
hmited to their own colleges The distinction between these two 
classes of teachers will be explained later. 

62 If a system of instruction such as has been defined in the 
foregoing paragraphs is adopted, it will be apparent that the col- 
leges which are quahfied at the outset, or may be enabled gradually 
to quahfy themselves, to play the part of constituent colleges 
in the Teaching Umveisity will have a vitally important and 
responsible part to play in the dnection of their students’ academic 
work , and that they will have far greater freedom than they 
have hitherto enjoyed to perform their functions m a great variety 
of ways, and to adapt the instruction to the individuahty of 
the student. It wifi, be their duty to advise the student as to the 
course he ought to take — ^this or that honours course, this or that 
pass group — and, when that is decided, to place him under the 
charge of a tutor specially competent to gmde him m working 
on his chosen course. It wiU be then duty also to advise him as 
to the best ways of studying his subjects : in part by attending 
the lectuies of the distinguished scholars (some of them members 
of his own college) whose names appear on the umversity lecture 
list , in part by attending lectm-es given by lecogmsed college 
lecturers , m part by attending smaller classes oigamsed by the 
college to meet the needs of particular groups of students ; in 
part by private reading imder dnection, and by essay-woik 
submitted to and discussed with his tutor or other teacher. An 
lufimte variety of method is thus possible. 

63. No doubt, at first, some colleges will be more ready than 

others to use this freedom. In some colleges — perhaps in all the 

pass students may for a long time get then teaching maini 
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wholly in their own colleges, and mainly in the form of lectui’es 
It IS not to be expected that there should be any sudden and 
complete revolution in methods. AU that can be i mm ediately 
attempted is to stimulate the desne for change, to open the 
possibihty of it, to mdicate the hues upon which it can best come 
about, to facihtate the groivth of a new tradition , and imtil some 
development has been made upon these hnes it will not be possi- 
ble to say that the new umversity system has come into bemg. 
At first the pressm’e of the mass of students, as well as the habits 
of most of the teachers, wiU be in favom* of the continuance of 
something like the present methods It vnU not do to be impatient. 
If we make new methods possible under an elastic and adaptable 
system, we maj^ safely trust that the ambition of the entei prising 
college and the zeal of the good teacher vull make use of the oppoi- 
tumties for developing new methods , we may safely trust also 
that the able student will insist that he should be aUoAved to hear 
the best lectm’ers of the Umversity, and to enjoy the advantage of 
tutorial gmdance which his friends m other colleges will be finding 
so beneficial 

64 It IS obvious that if any such system of instruction as is 
suggested above is brought mto operation, the college \vl11 play 
an indispensable part m it , so that no undergraduate can enjoy the 
kind of traimng which a Calcutta degree aviU come to imply, 
unless he is a member of a college, and of a college which has 
abandoned the more elementary work of the mtermediate stage 
which at present occupies so much of the attention of college 
teachers. This is so important that it seems essential to lay it 
dovm that no undergraduate may become a candidate for the 
exahnnations of the University unless he is a member of a college , 
for even though he should attend aU the lectm-es provided by the 
Umversity, he would miss half the advantage of this system 
of instruction 

G5 This principle ought ultimately to apply to graduates 
proceedmg to the M A or M Sc degree equally with undergi’aduates ; 
and it would imdoubtedly be desuable that, after takmg his 
bachelor’s degree, the student should contmue to be a member 
of lus own college But we reoO'gmse that, under exrstmg circum- 
stances, it would be impracticable to impose this as a unA'’eisal rule 
Unless the new svstem winch we propose is giadually introduced, 
the accommodation m those colleges which can be admitted to 
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conhlil.ucnt rank wDl be inbuflicieiit for tlic iiuinbci of under- 
graduate btiidenlb wlio will picsent ihcniselvcH. And the difficnlt/y 
mubt. be further incicabcd by the fact that many graduates fioui 
inufatsal colleges \m11 come to Calcutta foi M A. and M.Sc 
courses We hold it to be m all ways desirable that students 
taking courses foi the mastei’s degiec should bo attached to 
colleges, and we hope that, so far as possible, the colleges will 
admit them But pending the piovision of a number of pro- 
perl v equipped constituent colleges adequate to meet all needs, 
w e recommend that the Umvcisity should establish an officer to 
be known as the Censor of non-collegiate graduate students, 
who should lepoit to a special Boaid, including lepresentatives 
of the colleges. It .should be the duty of the Censor and of the 
Board (o) to cxeicise supeivision over the residence of graduate 
students not attached to colleges, (b) to arrange foi their admission 
to colleges w'hcicver possible, and (c) to provide such tutorial 
guidance as they may require, the tutors being so far as possible 
drawui from among those university lecturers who are not attached 
to colleges 

6G In regard to methods of instruction m the Faculties of Arts 
and )Sciencc, w'c therefore recommend, not for immediate enactment, 
but for the consideration of the proper university authorities when 
duly constituted — 

(a) That in the case of students of constituent colleges of the 

Teaching University in Calcutta, the 'practice of requiiiiuj 
attendance at full courses of instruction within then own 
colleges in eveiy subject of study be abandoned ; and that, 
instead, the college should be leguned to ceitify that 
the student had been undo systematic direction, had 
wodeed well, and had attended a certain nurriber {to be 
defined by regulation) of lectures givm by ‘ appointed ’ 
or 'recognised^ teachers, such lectwes to he chosen by the 
student himself with the advice of, and under such regula- 
tions as may be imposed by, his college authorities. 

(b) That It should be the duty of every constituent college of 

the University to provide individual tutoiial guidance 
for every student, and also to provide such lectme, class 
and other instruction, either in supplement to or in place 
of lectwes organised by the University, as may seem 
c necessary for the special needs of its students. 
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(c) That evenj stude^it of the University should he required to 
he a memhei of a college of the Umveisity, except giaduutes 
leading fo) the M A. or M. Sc, degiee who cannot find 
accommodation in colleges, and who should he placed 
undei the conti ol of a Censoi and Board of non-colleguite 
graduate students,^ and a gioup of twtois appointed hy the 
Univeisity 

(d) That it should he the duty of the Univeisity to oiganise the 
provision of courses of lectuies, eithei hy its own teacheis 
01 hy appointed teacheis of the colleges, which should he 
open to all students in constituent colleges, inoie paiticu- 
lai li) to honouis students and also to non-collegiate graduate 
students ; hut that the colleges should provide such addi- 
tional instruction as they may think necessaiy foi their own 
students. 

Note — 'The foimal lecommeiidations which have been appended to thi^ and the 
two preceding sections deal ivith subj^ts not suitable for immediate legislation , they are 
intended rather for the guidance of the govermng bodies of the Umversity when consti- 
tuted In later sections, which will deal mth the more formal aspects of the scheme 
of reorgamsation, or with general questions not capable of embodiment in precise 
recommendations, we shall not find it necessary to follow this method. 

Vll. — Advanced study and investigation. 

67 In the foregoing sections we have been concerned mainly 
with the oigamsation of undergraduate teaching , and an endeavour 
has been made to show that a new synthesis between the Um- 
versity and the colleges is necessary in order that the student 
may be enabled to get a sounder traimng than he now receives. 
We have suggested, also, that traimng for the degrees of M A. 
and M Sc. (to- which, in the main, the name of post-graduate 
teaching has in Calcutta hitherto' been apphed) ought to be 
Organised in the same way as undergraduate tranaing, by co‘opera- 
tion Between the Umversity and the colleges 

68. But there IS another, and vitaUy important, function of all 
umversities, that of promoting, orgamsmg and cairymg on inde- 
pendent investigation. It has been one of the greatest defects of 
the Indian umversities that, until recent years, this essential 
function has been almost wholly disregarded, and, mdeed, was 


^ Dr. Zia-ud-dm Ahmad t hink s that this proposal oau only work if the numb or of post- 
graduate non collegiate students is small 
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prnclicnlly ]-)rcchi(lcKl bv Ibc copsiiUitioiis o{ tbc uiiivcrRitios as 
they Ycrc licforc the Act of 100-i. It, lins been perhaps tlie 
healthic'^t. sign of tlic coming of a new life that quite iccenily 
nil the nniver‘?it iesj and none more than Calcutta, have begun to be 
conscious of this defect, and to endeavom to remedy it. 

G9. There is, however, a icnl and gi'eat danger which Las 
attended the sudden avaheningof intciest in rescaich, not in the 
Indian universities only, but also in England and Ameiica This 
is the idea that teaching andrc'^earch me quite separate and distinct 
functions, which may safely be left to diflcrcnt bodies of men, and 
looked after by separate oiganisations. Sometimes it takes the 
form of a notion that teaching is an inferior function, a necessary 
drudgery, which ought to be left to second-rate men. Such men, 
according to this idea, arc good enough to give to the mass of 
ordinary' students the routine training which they require ; they also 
can give to the few select .students the preliminary drill wdnch they 
must have before they pass under tlie guidance of the nobler and 
more exalted scholars rvho are themselves engaged in original work, 
and who will help them to learn how to w'ork for themselves. 

70 This IS, in our judgment, a mischievous doctrine ; and if it 
becomes wudely prevalent, it is likely to be hostile to the spirit 
w'hich ought to animate a healthy university. It is one of the 
drawdiacks of the sharp separation between the University and 
its colleges that it seems to justify this doctrine and to put it 
into practice : ‘ research ’ being regarded as something that is 
done by university professors and selected research students, 
while teaching is mainly carried on by the colleges. 

71, ‘ Research ’ means neither more nor less than ‘ explora- 
tion. ’ Relatively few people, even m a university, can hope to 
carry their ‘ exploration ’ so far as to discover knowledge that 
is important and new to the whole world, and that helps to make 
the umverse more intelligible. But everybody in a university, 
teachers and students ahke, should be working in the spirit of 
the explorer, eagerly seeking out truth that is new to themselves 
and that wall help to make the universe more intelligible to them. 
And unless this spirit penetrates the whole work of a umversity, 
it will achieve little that is of value. A umversity is not ful- 
filling its duty as a centre of research if it merely hires a few 
men to carry on investigation in corners by themselves, however 
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handsomely they may be siipphed with the materials for inves- 
tigation. It IS the spnit of research that is needed, and this 
spirit must be present in all serious work. 

72. The student must be, in the greater part of his work, a 
researcher, in this wide sense : — a man using all his powers, 
especially of imagination and of msight, to seek out truth. The 
implantmg of a desire to use his powers in this way, and some 
traimng in the use of them, are the greatest benefits which a 
student can receive from his umversity. Unless he has been 
inspired by this desire, and has obtained something of this training, 
m his undergraduate days, he is not likely to achieve much 
success when he attempts the more difficult task of not merely 
finding out things that he himself does not know, but of finding 
out things that nobody else ever knew before And the business 
of a university teacher is not to pump knowledge into his students, 
but above all to show them how to acquire knowledge for them- 
selves, how to do ‘ independent work ^ 

73 There are two kinds of teaching which may legitimately 
be carried on in a umversity . teachmg whose aim is knowledge 
and understanding ; and teaching whose aim is dexterity or mas- 
tery of a techmque The latter is necessary But it ought always 
to be subordinated to the former, even in technical subjects. Thus' 
the arts student may need drill in the grammar of a foreign 
language , the engineering student may need to learn the use of 
the lathe ; and there is rarely any element of ‘ research ’ in the 
work of cither teacher or 'student in this kind of training. But 
unless these practical dexterities play a minor part in the student’s 
traimng, it will be rather a narrowly techmcal than a hberal 
umversity training. The teacher who has to train the student 
in practical dexterities need not be a great scholar, or an ‘ explorer ’, 
though it IS better that he should be. But the teacher whose 
work hes m the field of pure knowledge, and whose primary duty 
IS to awaken in the student a genuine intellectual curiosity, is in 
quite a different case. 

74. No teacher can fulfil this duty unless he is himseff an 
explorer, filled with that eagerness to discover truth which it is 
his business somehow to commumcate to his pupils His explor- 
ing zeal mav take different forms He may very well be more 
concerned to put togetlicr all the available ascertained facts about 
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1h^ of ‘5(n<lv. and (o ro-Jnlorprol llioni llinii (o flcvotG Ins 

tnnn to now farts Nono the lo‘=:s. lio will he anexploi’or 
or rc^-^o-arrhor To take n famous ovamplr when the young 
]>voo wToto hu hnlhant book on ‘ The Holy 'Romnn Empire’, 
hie groat nohunomont lav not m flieoovonng new facta, but; pnt.fang 
the firts torrothoi by haul thinkinsr, in such a way as to le- 
inloipirt a wlutlo moit priiod in the hietoiv of western oivihsation 
Ifo was able to do boeaiiso ho was filled by the desiic to dis- 
rovoi the tiuth. and his woik was pist. as ‘ onginak ’ and just 
a*' much ‘ rosoarrh ' as d ho had dooijiheicd documents w’hich 
nobody had spon before 

7.1 In onr way oi the othci, howeyor. eithci as an eager 
duro\ oror of new fnit^, or as an eagoi exjdoioi of nnperociyed lola- 
tions between Icnown fart'., eyei}- iiniyersity teaehcr whose busi- 
ness IS not. ( onfined to the humbler diitr* of giymg tiaining in 
practieal devtentios must be peqrctually working upon and 
exploring the material of his snbjeft and must, therefore, in the wide 
senee m which we haye u'^cd the term, be a ‘ researchci ’ , otluhwnse 
he cannot jrerform his funr tions as a uniycisit.y teaehcr For if he 
has this intellectual cunosity, it will be imjiossiblc for him not to 
cxeicise it and if he has it. not, it wall be impossible ioi Iiim 
to commiinieate it 

7fi, In Older that the teachers of the University and its colleges 
may perform then fiinrtions lightly, it is theiefore nece.ssai}’' 
that thegicatmajoiity of them should be and should be recognised 
as men who liayc independent enquiiies of their owm to carry on. 
Eut this implies two things the)" must have a reasonable 
amount of leisuie, and they must have access to the materials 
of stud)", to book.s, jouinals, laboratories and so forth It is 
the duty of the academic authorities m each case to see that they 
have reasonable leisure But the colleges cannot in all cases 
meet the other needs In that they must be helped by the 
University 

77. It IS therefore not only rjght and proper, but it is indis- 
pensable for the right conduct of its ordinary teaching work, that 
the Umversity should provide reasonable facilities for independ- 
ent work, and should expect its teachers to take advantao-e 
of them. It IS right and proper that the University should 
provide great hbraries and great laboi atones of reseaich, with 
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great scholars to direct them. It is right and proper, further, 
that the University, if possible with the aid of Government, 
should provide scholarships or maintenance allowances for those 
advanced students who are not only fired by zeal for exploration, 
but show capacities which promise that they will explore to real 
purpose. But it is neither right nor proper that these things 
should be done as if they represented a special provision for a 
special demand, quite distinct from the rest of the Umver- 
sity’s work The professor who confines himself to private 
investigations in his own laboratory may make great discoveries, 
but he does not discharge his full duty to his umversity, which is a 
co')'poraUon of learmng. Just as a umversity teacher is not hkely 
to be of much use unless he is inspu'ed with a desire to discover 
truth, so the researcher is scarcely hl^ely to be of the highest value 
to his university unless he is eager to communicate the truth he 
IS discovering, and to convey to other people, and especially to 
young and ardent minds, something of his own passion. 

78. Hence in the sphere of research, as in the sphere of under- 
graduate teaching, there must be a synthesis of umversity and 
college. The college teachers must be, in their own individual ways, 
researchers, and those among them who have achieved distinction 
in this respect must have their share of the noble work of teaming 
in the methods of discovering new knowledge the students whom 
they have already trained in the habit of reading and thinking for 
themselves. There must be, in this field as in others, orgamsed 
co-operation between the University teachers and the college 
teachers. And the professors of the University must be teachers 
also — teachers not only of research students, but, in so far as their 
subjects and their gifts enable them, within reasonable limits 
teachers of undergraduates. 

VIII. — The academic governance of the University. 

79. Having analysed the kind of work, both in teaching and m 
research, that ought to go on m the University, we have next to 
consider what changes wfil be ultimately necessary m the formal 
relationship between the Umversity and its colleges in order to 
make these new methods possible. This will involve some reference 
to the system of government of the University, in which large 
changes seem to us to be necessary. The changes which we propose 
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in tUs regard will be described in detail later, ^ Here our purpose 
is only to give such general explanations as will be necessary to 
make certain featoes of the future relation of the University and 
its colleges intelligible. 

80. A university needs, for its proper governance, bodies of 
three kinds. In the first place, in order that it may be kept in 
touch with the commumty which it exists to serve, it needs a 
large body, widely representative of all the varied interests 
which are afiected by university work, and therefore of public 
opinion at large. For this purpose we shall propose the institu- 
tion of a body to be known as the Court, far more widely represen- 
tative than the existing Senate. In the second place a great 
umversity which deals with many complex matters needs a small 
and efficient administrative body, including men with a wide 
knowledge of affairs, who will be especially responsible for finance 
and for the conduct of general pohcy. For this purpose we shall 
propose the creation of a small body to be known as the Executive 
Council, or (during the period of reconstruction, when it should 
be endowed with special powers) the Executive Commission. 

81. But the most essential element m the structure of a 
teaching university is a -strong body, or series of bodies, represent- 
mg the teachers, and endowed with large mdependent powers in all 
purely academic matters. This must, mdeed, be the pivot of the 
system m a genume teachmg university. Hitherto, in spite of 
the considerable proportion of teachers in the membership of the 
Senate, the voice of the teaching body, as such, has had relatively 
httle weight in the real direction of the educational policy of 
Calcutta University, except m the recently estabbshed system of 
post-graduate classes : apart from this recent and encouraging ex- 
periment, many of the best teachers, and many of the colleges, have 
found themselves entirely excluded, year after year, from exercismg 
any effective share in the determmation of the academic pohcy 
which they have to carry into effect. 

82. We regard it as essential that bodies effectively represen- 
tative of the teachers should not only be constituted, but should 
enjoy a high degree of freedom and power. We shall there- 
fore propose the constitution of an Academic Council, and under 


^ Chapter XXXVII “ The Constitution of Calcutta University,” 
VOL, IV 
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it of a series-of-Eaculties and a number of Committees on Courses 
and Boards of Studies. Tbe Academic Council will take over some 
of tbe powers now exercised by tbe Senate and tbe Syndicate, as 
well as by tbe existing Academic Councils for Post-Graduate Studies. 
All these bodies will consist almost exclusively of teachers. They 
will have a predonunant voice m all matters affectmg curncula'and 
examinations,^ and a very great, though not decisive, influence m 
other matters affecting teachmg. 

83. In the membership of these bodies, and especially of the 
most important of them, the Academic Council, two mam ele- 
ments must predominate. The first of these must be the mcor- 
porated and constituent colleges of the TJmversity. Every college 
which takes its share in the co-operative teachmg work described 
in the foregoing sections must be directly represented, as a college. 
The second element must consist of those teachers, whether attached 
more directly to the University or to its constituent colleges, who 
individually take part in this co-operative work. They cannot all be 
members, because they will be too numerous. But if, as we shall 
propose, they are classified in clearly defined grades, it will be possi- 
ble to ensure that aU these grades are effectively represented, and 
that all the most distmguished scholars included Withm the 
University are assured of the nght of bemg consulted iipra ques- 
tions of acadeimc pohcy. 

84. But it IS nob enough to set up a series of' Councils and 
Boards Theie must be a chief engmeer to see that aU this 
mechamsm works smoothly. This is the function of the Vice- 
Chancellor Important as he is under the existmg system, the 
Vice-Chancellor will have an even more exactmg part to play under 
the new system, and still more in helping to make the adjustments 
which will be necessary before it can be brought into effective opera- 
tion He will be the mam hnk between the teachers of the Uni- 
versity and its colleges on the one hand, and the lay bodies and 
the general pubhc on the other He will be mamly responsible 
foi the smooth workmg of the new lelationship between the 
Umveisity and its colleges Upon his personahty may largely 
depend, for the time being, the success or fafliire of the system 
as a whole His fimctions will be so important that m our 
judgment they will demand the whole of his time and thought , 
and we shall therefore piopose that even should the complete 
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introduction of tlie new system be delayed be should be from the 
first a whole-time salaried officer, of dignity and status. 

86. What has been written above forms only the outline 
of the reconstruction of the system of university government 
which we shall propose. But the mtimate co-operation of umver- 
sity and colleges which is the most essential feature of the new 
organisation is necessarily dependent upon the working of the 
formal system of umversity government ; and it has therefore 
seemed necessary, before we turn to analyse in detail the res- 
pective functions of the Umversity and the colleges in the new 
system, that the reader should have m his mmd some general 
idea of the proposed structure of university government. 

IX. — Tlie functions of the University. 

86. Assuming that a system of instruction such as has been 
described above is to be brought gradually mto operation, it 
is necessary next to consider what would be the functions of 
the University (as distmct from its constituent colleges) in the 
condnct of tins system, how the common teaching stafi of the 
Umversity and its constituent colleges should be appointed, and 
what should be the conditions imposed upon the constituent 
colleges in order to enable them to perform efficiently their 
functions in such a system. 

87. The Umversity must not be a competitor with its colleges, 
but it ought in various ways to supplement their resources. 
In the first place, it is plainly necessary that the Umversity should 

/provide ample accommodation in a central buildmg for a large part 
of the co-operative lecturmg which our scheme contemplates. Por 
though it IS desirable that a large part of this teachmg should be 
given m the colleges themselves, the distance of some of the colleges 
from the centre will often make it convement that those umversity 
lecturers who are attached to the colleges, as well as those who are 
provided by the Umversity, should give some of then? lectures at 
headquarters ; and we therefore recommend that a commodious 
buildmg, designed for this purpose, and containing some rooms 
capable of accommodating large audiences, should lie erected as 
soon as possible on the Fish Market site, which is available for 
the purpose. 

" 88. Again, though every college ought to possess a good working 
hbrary, no college can afioid to mamtain a library capable of 
^ — u 2 
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meeting all the needs of its teachers and students. To maintain 
such a library, on the amplest possible scale, and to make it as 
useful-as it can be to all teachers and serious students, must there- 
fore be one of the most important fimctions of the University. 
And the university librarian ought to be a functionary of great 
importance, ranking with imiversity professors, and having a place 
in the supreme acadennc body of the University. Besides controlling 
his own hbrary, the hbrarian might well perform other useful 
functions as well ; such as that of giving advice to college hbra- 
rians in regard to the selection and cataloguing of books, with a 
view to the prevention of needless waste by overlapping especially 
in the provision of expensive periodicals. 

89. Agam, although provision ought to be made in the colleges 
on as ample a scale as possible for the teachmg of science, few 
colleges can afford to eqmp their laboratories on such a scale as to 
provide adequately for the needs of students doing advan ced wo rk. 
To maintain supplementary laboratories, where necessary, for the 
use of students in all its colleges must therefore be an important 
function of the University, 

90 Again, there are many subjects in which no college could 
hope to provide instniction, and some in which, though a few of 
the colleges may be able to provide teachmg, the amoimt and 
quahty of the mstniction provided may be insufficient for the 
needs '■of the body of students In such subjects the University 
ought to provide instruction available for aU ; either by itself 
providing the salaries and makmg the appointments, or — which 
would be preferable wherever possible — by making a joint appoint- 
ment or appointments by arrangement with one or more colleges. 

91. We do-not here refer to the need for the organisation of 
teachmg in technological subjects, which ought to be met in part 
by the University, because this is dealt with elsewhere and 
because, though students in constituent colleges ought not to be 
precluded from attendmg such courses (or appropriate parts of them) 
without ceasmg to be members of their colleges, the students of 
technological subjects would doubtless be, in the main, grouped m 
separate categories for instruction and training or (as in the 
cases of engineering and perhaps later of agricultine) even in colleges 
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of t-lieir owu. Nor do wo licro speak of the development of 
advanced studies in oriental learning, which ought to bo among 
the mam taslvs of a great Indian imiversity ; this subject also is 
dealt vith elsewhere.^ 

92. But it IS eminently desirable that teachmg should be pro- 
^’lded, if or when funds become available, m vaiious modern 
languages, m various Indian vernaculars, in such subjects as 
phonetics and statistics, in the rich field of Indian archoeology, 
ethnolog)^ and anthropology, in the science, art and history 
of education, m the history of religions, and m special branches 
of science, such as bacteriology, astionomy and experimental 
psychology, which might be neglected if the provision of teachmg 
in them was left exclusively to the colleges. The University has 
already been enabled during recent years to make a begmnmg 
m some of these fields, thanks to liberal grants from the Government 
of India and generous private benefactions. But much yet icmams 
to be done. 

93. Agam, the Umvcisity’may usefully supplement and enrich 
the resources of the colleges even m the subjects of ordinary rmder- 
graduatc work, by the appointment of professors of high distinc- 
tion. It is desirable, indeed, that teachers appointed by the 
Umversity should in general be prepared to take part m the work 
of the colleges *. but there may well be occasional exceptions to this. 
In any case, as we have already urged, the most distmguished 

_j^acheis should generally offer some instruction for undergradu- 
ates, even though the bulk of their time be occupied in the 
conduct and direction of research. While it may well happen 
that the services of men of great distinction can only be obtamed 
on the condition of freedom from any heavy burden of routine 
work, the greatest scholars are the least likely to under-estimate 
the importance of undergraduate teachmg. It is unwise to 
make a rigid rule regardmg appomtments of this character. But 
in general it would appear to be a sound prmciple that when a 

' new post has to be created m the umversity staff in any subject 
included withm the ordmaiy undergraduate curriculum, it should 
be created, whenever possible, m co-operation with a college. 

94. One of the prmcipal functions of the Umversity in the 
scheme of teaching which we have outlined must be the organisa- 
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tion of tlie public instructiou given in its name both by the 
appointment and payment of teachers of its OAvn, and by the 
appointment or recognition of college teachers to give piibhc m- 
stmction m the name of the XJmversity. We shall deal with these 
appomtments and recogmtions m the next section In the 
meanwhile it would seem fan* that when a college teacher is 
appomted to give lectures which will be open to the whole Um- 
versity, this ought to be done by arrangement with the college ; 
and either the appomted teacher, or the college which lends 
his services, or both, should receive some payment from the 
university chest. 

It would be the business of the University so to organise its 
teaching that m each subject the various aspects were represented 
without undue overlapping. Wo thinlc that it would be impractic- 
able to attempt a hard and fast delimitation of the spheres of the 
central umversity organisation and of the colleges respectively, 
such as IS suggested by a proposal that the Umversity should confine 
itself to applied, and the colleges to pure, science. We consider 
that there must be necessarily give and take In- startmg a new 
subject, whether at the Presidency College, the Umversity College 
of Science or other colleges, it may be desirable for the professor 
to deal at first both with its pure and its apphed aspects. Thus in 
such a subject as zoology j*ust started in Calcutta, it seems doubtful 
whether division mto pure and apphed zoology would be practicable 
at first, although economic zoology is a subject which should be 
developed Again, in chemistry there is so much common ground 
between the pure and apphed aspects that, while special provision 
should be made for certam branches of applied chemistry as we 
shall suggest m Chapter XL VIII, strict delimitation is impracticable. 
Physical chemistry, which is aheady taught both at the Umversity 
College of Science and at Presidency College, has become of great 
importance m many branches of industry , but it would be wasteful 
to institute m the first instance a umversity chair of physical chem- 
istry for students who are studying pure chennstry and another 
chair for those who are studymg apphed chennstry. Agam, it will 
soon be necessary to create a department of bio-chermstry which, 
like physical chennstry, is important from the pomt of view both 
of pure and of apphed science. In view of the fact that physiology 
is at present taught at Presidency College it would seem more 
natural to place the teaching of bio-chemistry at Presidency College 
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ilian at tlic Uinvc].‘'ity College of Science. Again, meteorology, 
vliuli IS a blanch of ap^ilicd physics, i.s of great and growing import- 
ance cspcdally in connexion with acronauatics and it would seem 
natural to provide tlie teaching of the .sribject at St Xavier’s College 
where there is a meteorological observatory If wo look at the 
example of other univeisitics wo find that at the University of 
Glasgow applied geology is dealt with by the Central University 
oiganisation as well as by the Hoyal Technical College which is 
allihatcd to the University In ]\Ianchcstcr metallurgy and applied 
chemistry arc dealt with by the Central University organisation 
as well as by the municipal college of technology which m some 
of its aspects IS part of the University. What is needed m Calcutta 
is that the new expenditure should bo carefully planned so as to 
avoid rumecessary overlapping and that the resources of the Univer- 
sity and its colleges as a whole should be used m the most economical 
way possible, all the factors of the situation bemg taken into accoimt. 
Turning to fields other than science we may pomt out that m Arts 
the Committees of Selection which we shall propose would be well 
advised when recommendmg fresh appomtments (m such a subject 
as history for mstance) to take care that as far as possible the con- 
joint stahs of the Umversity and its colleges should comprise teachers 
who have speciahsed m different periods and aspects of the subject. 
The honours and post-graduate students would thus find adequate 
guidance m every branch of their studies. In short,' the co-ordma- 
tion of umvei.sity teachmg over the vast field which it will cover 
IS a matter which must be left for the future university authorities 
to work out m detail. But that detail must not be left to chance. 

95 It would seem to follow that some financial contribution 
towards the cost of all this work should be made either by 
the students for whose advantage it is orgamsed, or by the 
colleges in their behalf. The financial adjustments which will be 
necessitated by the new system will be more fully analysed 
elsewhere 1 In the meanwhile we suggest that every consti- 
tuent college, that is to say, every college which takes a full 
share in the co-operative work described above, and which sends 
its students to the lectures orgamsed by the University and its 
colleges in conjunction, should pay a small monthly iee — say one 
01 two rupees — for every student on its lolls. The fee fund thus 
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provided should be wholly used for payments to college teachers 
such as have been suggested m the last paragraph. In retui’n 
for this payment, all university lectures for which they were 
qualified would be open to all students of these colleges. 

96. The existing functions of the University in regard to its 
colleges are, first, the definition of curricula, second, the conduct of ^ 
exammations, and, third, the exercise of general supervision and 
inspection. All these functions must contmue ; but aU must be^^ 
materially modified, at any rate' as They affect the constituent 
colleges, by the new system of teaching. 

97i In the first place, the defimtion of curricula will now be 
mainly m the hands of the teachers both of the University and of 
the colleges, and they will be more easily adapted to the special 
needs of various groups of students, and to the special capa- 
cities of various teachers, than has hitherto been the case. More- 
over under the scheme of honours schools and pass groups which 
we have suggested, individual subjects will no longer be treated 
as if they were separated by water-tight compartments, but con- 
gruous and coherent groups of subjects wiU be dealt with as umts. 

98. In the second place, it should be more easily practicable under 
the new system to reduce materially the rigidity of existmg exam- . 
ination methods, and to make- the exammation in some degree 
foUow the teachiug instead of dictatmg its character. In a teachmg _ 
universiiy of constituent colleges, moreover, it ought to be possible 
to take into account, in estimating a student’s worth at the end 
of his course, not merely his performance under the artificial condi- 
tions of the exammation room, but to some extent the character 
of the work he has done throughout his course. We do not here 
enter into any detail upon this subject, partly because the task 
of working out such methods falls properly to the academic bodies 
of the Umversit/, and, m view of the hold which the existmg 
methods have upon the minds of both students and teachers, 
experiments should be cautiously and tentatively made ; partly, 
also, because in another chapter^ detailed suggestions will be made 
for the improvement of the existing methods of examination. 

99. The third duty of the University m regard to its colleges 
is, by means of inspections and otherwise, to ensure that they 
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fulfil tlic couditious necessary for efficiency in tlio important work 
entrusted to tbem. What these conditions should bo ^vlll bo 
described in a later section : under the system of teaching suggested 
above, it is plam that they must be in many. ways different in 
character from the conditions imposed under the system of 
nffihation. The relations of the University and its colleges will 
bo so much more intimate, especially in teaching work, that some 
qnitn different method of regulating the teaching staffs of the 
colleges from that now employed must be devised. This will 
be more full}’’ developed in the follou’ing sections. The inspection 
of the colleges, also, must lake on, in the ease of constituent 
colleges of the Teaching Umveisity, a very different colour fiom 
that which it now assumes. We do not suggest that inspection 
will be less necessary than it now is. But we thmlc that it should 
be of a diffeieut kind and take place at less frequent intervals. 
AVe suggest that a visitation of all the constituent colleges by a 
group of persons appointed by the University, including if possible 
some scholars of distinction from other muversities, might take 
place once m every three or five years. And we recommend that 
the report of the visitation should be presented in a smgle docu- 
ment, which would be circulated to all the colleges, and which 
would include not merely criticisms and recommendations for 
improvement, but also an analysis of any distinctive experiments 
in teaching methods, or in such matters as the development of cor- 
porate feehng among the students, which had been worked out 
in any of the colleges. 

100. In short, under [a^new and happier system, the University 
ought not to stand merely in the relation of a task-master to 
its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and strengthen them. 
It can do this m part by giving guidance and advice, and by 
encouraging its best men to take a deeper interest m college work ; 
in part by pro-viding instruction, such as the colleges could not 
themselves provide, which can be used by their students ; in 
part by giving lecogmtion and emoluments to the best college 
teachers, and so helping the colleges to retam good men on their 
staffs. 

X. — The teaching staff of the University, 

101. It is of the first importance that teachers who give public 
instruction in the name of the Umversity, and upon whose work, 
in a very high degree, the reputation of the Umversity must 
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depend, should be men of leal distinction. Not only so, but their 
status and digmty should be clearly marked by title, privilege and 
salary. 

102. In other universities a clear distmction is dravm between 
teachers of various grades, according to then experience and 
responsibihties. Thus m England there are piofessois, associate and 
assistant professors, readers, lectmeis, assistants ; in Geimany there 
are ordinary professors, extraoidmary professors and pnvat-dozefiiten. 
EverywEexe there rs some attempt at an ordered hierarchy, 
whereby it is ensured that the men of greatest eminence and 
longest experience have^'eater powers and responsibihties than 
their fellows. In Bengal there exists, indeed, the gradation of the 
three services m Government colleges, which is admittedly unsatis- 
factory, and which the Public Services Commission proposed to 
recast.^ But in other colleges there is, as a rule, very httle effective 
gradation. The title of professor, m particular, is very loosely 
used. We regard it as important that this title should in future 
be used, at any rate formally and oflSicialiy, only for those teachers 
upon whom it has been conferred by the University,'” and that it 
should be very sparmgly conferred. 

103. Smce status is often dependent upon salary, we strongly 
urge that the title of professor should not, as a rule, be given 
to any teacher who does not receive for his university work , (either 
from' the Umversity alone, or from the Umversity and a college 
]omtly, of from a college alone) a salary of at least Es. 600 per 
tmnsem. We are far from suggesting, that this figure should 
represent the normal rate of professorial salaries, but we think that 
it should be the minimum below which the professorial title should 
never be conferred If the acadennc career is to compete for the 
services of able men with other careers in India, the normal salary 
should rather be 750 to 1,000 rupees p&) mens&in ; and it wiU be 
necessary sometimes to pay substantially more than this higher 
figure, especially when it is felt to be necessary — and it will be 
necessary for some time to come — ^to enlist in the service of Indian 
universities distinguished scholars from other countries. Some 
relaxation of the rule nnght possibly be allowed in the case of 
a missionary teacher of great distmction, seeing that these teachers 
often work for a merely nominal salary, or for none at aU. 


^ Chapter XHI, paras 20 — 28 ; and Public Services Commission Report, pagas 03 — 121. 
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104 In a university organised as tliat of Calcutta will be 
)rganised if these suggestions are carried into effect, a ‘ professor ’ 
sannot be treated, as in Dacca, as if so facto the bead of the 
lepartment of studies which he repiesents, all the other teachers 
leing under his dnection , because the collegiate method of organi- 
sation lendeis this impossible. But he should enjoy a recogmsed 
miority and leadership , he should be a member ex-officio of the 
Faculty to which his subject_is assigned, and of relevant Boards 
Df Studies and Comnuttees on Courses 

106. We further recommend that an additional academic title, 
that of reader, should also be' reserved for teachers upon whom 
it IS conferred by the Umversity , and that it should not be given 
to any teacher for whom a rmmmum salary of Rs. 400 fcr mensem 
IS not provided, either by the Umversity alone, or by the Umver- 
sit}'' and a college jomtly. Other teachers, whether in the Um- 
versity or in the colleges, shouldUDe known as lecturers, tutors, 
demonstrators or assistants. 

106 It will be apparent from what has aheady been said that 
the whole body of teachers engaged in umversity , work m Calcutta 
would faU into one or other of three categories, according to the 
methods of there appomtment and pay. 

107. The first category would consist of teachers whoUy paid 
by the Upiversity and appomted solely by it. This category 
would include some of the professors, readers, lectmers and assist- 
ants. But, in our judgment, the number of teachers, especially 
in the lower categories, appomted and paid wholly by the Umvei- 
sity, should be relatively small, except m subjects in which teach- 
ing is not provided by the colleges 

108. The second category would consist of teachers paid partly 
by the Umversity and partly by the colleges, and either appointed 
under the terms of a joint agreement between the Umversity and 
a college, or appointed m the first instance by a college as ordinary 
college teachers, and afterwards appointed by the Umveisity, 
by ai-rangement with the college, to give lectures which would be 
open to all students m constituent colleges Such teachers rmght 
have the title of professor, reader, or lecturer, according to their 
salary or status. In our judgment the great majority of umversity 
(as distinct from college) teachers should fall into this category, 
that is, they should bo paid partly by the University and partly 
by a college ; there should be in every college a certam number of 
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teachers of this type, taking part in college as well as in univer- 
sity work ; men whose services the colleges would ,often be unable 
to retain but for the status, and the additional remuneration, 
provided by the University. In many cases — ^the cases of the 
lecturers— the additional remuneration provided by the Umver- . 
sity might be small ; but there should always be some honoraimm 
as a recognition of the^iact that the mstruction offered by the 
- teacher concerned was thrown open to the students off all con- 
stituent colleges. 

109. The third category would consist of teachers paid wholly 
by the colleges. A few of these might have the rank and title of 
umver sity professors or readers : if, as is much to be desired, 
chau’s or readerships on full salary were estabhshed, in a college, 
by endowment or otherwise, on condition that the holders should 
take part both in college teachmg and in umversity lectui’mg. 
In these cases the appointment ought to be made on' the recom- 
mendation of a committee including repiesentatives of the college 
and the Umversity. But the bulk of the teachers in this category 
would consist of college lecturers and tutors whose instruction 
was meant for students of the college alone, and not 

open to the whole Umversity ; though there should ^^j^nothmg 
to prevent the admission of students of other by private 

arrangement between the college authorities;.''^ 

110. In the appomtment of lectu^gj^^jiose work is confined 
to their own coUeges,_^an(3,..-jg^g^^*'^£^^ college teachers save those 
apppmted byjunfT" agreement between the University and the 
college, the'governing body of the college should have complete 
freedom. This is essential as a meanff of preservmg the character 
and mdividuahty of the college. But in order that the respon- 
sibihty of the Umversity in regard to the character of the teachmg 
given in its name may not be impaired, every lecturer m this 
category to whom it is proposed to entrust formal lecturing work 
should, after his appointment by the college, be subnntted to 
t e Umversity for recogmtion ’ as a lecturer ; and every teacher to 
w ora it IS proposed only to allot subsidiary work, such as that 
of demonstratmgin a laboratory, should be submitted for ‘ recogni- 

lon as an assistant. Once ‘recogmtion ’ was given to a teacher 
m eit er category, he should not (unless only provisionally recog- 
msed) require to apply for recogmtion afresh in that category if be 
sliould transfer his services to another college. We suggest that 
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the University should define the qualifications which it will always 
be ready to accept, for recognition in either category. This 
would not mean that teachers not possessing these qualifications 
would be denied recognition ; but it would jnean that a college 
would know, when appointing a teacher thus qualified, that 
‘ recogmtion ’ would follow practically as a matter of course. Until 
a teacher was recogmsed, instruction given by him would not count 
towards the minimum required in paragraph 66 (a) above ; nor 
would he be ehgible to serve as a member of the academic bodies 
of the Umversity. 

111. It ought not, however, to be the business of the Univer- 
sity, in dealing with applications for recognition, to enquire 
whether, in their judgment, a better appointment might have 
been made : their sole function should be to judge whether the 
person proposed for recogmtion is intellectually and otherwise 
quahfied for his work. Even when a man with better formal aca- 
demic quahfications is available, a college may often have good and 
sufficient reasons for appointmg a particular man who may know 
the traditions of the college, or be useful in deahng with students 
of a particular type, and it ought to be quite free to appoint him. 
Under these circumstances we should anticipate that normally 
the whole body of teachers of a well-conducted college would be 
recognised. But it may sometimes happen that a college may 
wish to appoint a man, on personal knowledge, whose formal quali- 
fications may well seem insufficient, or who may possess no regular 
acadenuc quahfications at all Such experiments might often be 
very fruitful. Yet the Umversity could scarcely be expected to 
ratify them, without experience. The responsibihty should rest 
upon the college, which would not be likely to regard it lightly 
especially as it would have to pay to any such teacher the same 
mimmum salary as to his better quahfied competitor.^ We therefore 
propose that, m cases in which university recognition is withheld, 
the college appointment should not be mvahdated. The instruction 
given by the lectmer would not, indeed, be counted towards any 
requirements laid dovm for the attendance of students ; but as, 
under the scheme already proposed, the student would not be 
required to attend courses by ‘ appointed ’ or ‘ recogmsed ’ lecturers 
in all parts of his work, there would still be abundant work for the 


1 Para. 129 below. 
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uriTecGgnised lecturer. But the proportion of unrecognised teachers 
on the stafi of a college ought to be low. Should it ever reach so 
high- a proportion as one-fourth, we consider that this ought to be 
regarded as justifying a withdrawal of constituent privileges from 
the college ; and that the Court should then be asked to consider 
whether the Statute^ conferring constituent privileges upon the 
college ought not to be rescinded. Under the system thus proposed 
the teachers of a college might thus fall into four classes • 
(1) ‘ appointed ’ teachers partly paid by the University, some of 
whose courses were open to the whole Umversity , (2) ‘ recognised ’ 
lecturers ; (3) ‘ recognised ’ assistants ; (4) ‘ unrecognised’ teachers ; 
all the last three being appointed and paid wholly by the college. 
This system seems to us to provide the best means of securing freedom 
to the college in making its appointments, of guarding against sec- 
tarian and other prejudices, and at the same time of enabling the 
University to utihse the services of the best college teachers for- 
common purposes, and to control effectively the character of the 
teaching given in its name, without crippling the colleges as a refusal 
or withdrawal of aMiation would do under the present system. 

XI. — Methods of appointment. 

112. Since the whole character of a umversity ’s work depends 
upon the abihty and character of its teachers, there is no aspect 
of university organisation more vitally important than ’the 
methods by which its teachers are appointed. The difficulty 
and responsibffity of makmg teaching appomtments is felt m 
all umversities If once the suspicion gets^ abroad, whether justly 
or unjustly, that appomtments are hable to be affected by per- 
sonal influence, by mtngue, by sectarian or pohtical jealousies, or, 
m short, by any motive whatsoever Except the desire to get the 
best man, not only does the reputation of the Umversity smk in 
the learned world, and the difficulty of getting good men mcrease, 
but the atmosphere of the Umversity itself is apt to be vitiated 

113. These difficulties, felt in a greater or less degree m all 
umversities, are especially great m India, where racial, rehgious 
and political differences readily give rise to distrust. No Indian 
province can afford to draw its teachers wholly from among its 
own citizens , it would be disastrous, indeed, to the intellectual 


^ Chapter XXXVil, para 73 (u) 
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life of India as a wliole if this were attempted. "Yet inter- 
provmcial rivalnes are keen, and the academic world of one 
province has no such intimate Imowledge of the academic world 
of other provinces as is common in the West. To all this must 
be added the fact that India still needs to draw teachers from 
other countries (not from Britain alone, though naturally from 
Britain chiefly), especially in those modem sciences which she has 
only begun to develope, but also in other subjects. Bor these 
reasons it ls of the first importance that the mode m which appomt- 
ments are made should be such as to be beyond the charge that it 
is influenced by personal, racial or sectanan feehng, or in any 
way dominated by secret forces, of whatsoever kmd ; while at 
the same time it ought to be ensured that those who make or 
recommend the appointment have sufficient knowledge to be able 
to survey the whole available field, and to ensure the selection 
of the best possible man. 

114: We have given much thought to this problem, as it affects 
aU the grades and types of appointments enumerated in the 
foregoing paragraphs ; and it has seemed to us necessary to 
devise special methods of selection in order that Calcutta may be 
enabled to achieve the status m the learned world which oughl^ 
to be hers, by obtaining the services of the best possible staff. 
The methods to be adopted must necessarily vary with different 
kinds of appomtments. But the general principle which has 
governed our recommendations is that there should be a special 
appointing or recommendmg body m each case , and that it should 
be carefully constituted so as to ensure the representation {a) of 
special knowledge of the subject concerned, (6) of the needs 
and interests of the Umversity, (c) of the pomt of view of Govern- 
ment, which finds the money for a large proportion of the posts to 
which appointments have to be made, (d) of the prmcipal commu- 
nities which the Umversity exists to serve, and (e) of the college, 
when a college is specially concerned in the appointment 

116 In the case of professors and "readers whoUy paid out 
of umversity funds, we recommend that the special selection 
committee should mclude the Vice^Uhancellor ; one or two 
representatives of the Executive Council of‘ the Umversity j 
two representatives of the Academic Council, to be chosen 
the giound of their special knowledge of, or interest i 
subject of the chair or readership , and a high official ap 
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by the Chancellor. To these __should be added — and this is 
perhaps the most vitally important part of th^proposal — ^three 
persons of eminent authority in the subject, who should not be 
salaried officers of the University. They should be appointed by 
the Chancellor, who should have the assistance of a list of suitable 
persons forwarded to him by the Academic Council, though his 
choice should not be restricted to this hst. These three outside 
experts might very well be professors in other Indian universities 
or distinguished scholars who happened to be in India ; they 
would be unaffected by any confficting currents of opinion-'which 
might exist in the University ; they would have no personal 
interests to serve ; and they might bo expected to have a know- 
ledge of the field of smtable candidates both in other parts of 
Thdia and elsewhere. A very similar device has been successfully 
""■adopted m the University of London. Should the Committee when 
constituted not include at least one Hmdu and one Musahnan, 
the Chancellor should be asked to nominate an additional member 
or members to represent the omitted mterests. The quorum of 
these committees should be high.’- We suggest that the recom-. 
mendation of this selection committee should be commumcated 
m confidence^ to the Academic Council, whose comments, if any, 

~ should be reported by the- Vice-Chancellor to the selection 
committee, and also to the Executive' Coimcil. The final appomt- 
ment should normally rest with the Executive Council, which 
-should',' however,' be precluded from appomtmg any person not 
recommended as a suitable candidate by a duly appomted selection 
committee. In the event of a deadlock, the final decision should 
rest with the Chancellor. ^ In a later part of this chapter® we 
shall propose a modification of this method for use in certam special 
cases. 

116 . In any case in which the jirofessorship or readership is 
attached to a particular college, and maintamed either^ out of 


^ In tlie corresponding committees m the Umversity of London the quorum 'is seven 
out of a membership of nme. 

" Dr, Zin-ud-dm Ahmad and Dr Gregory thmk that the proposed commumoatlon 
to the Academic Council -would be in the first place undesirable, because, owmg to the 
largo number of this body, it could not ho kept confidential, and m the second place um 
necessary, because the Academic Cotmoil would be adequately represented upon the 
Selection Committees. 

3 See paras, 167-169. 
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college funds or by joint agreement between tbe Umversity and a 
college — and we hope that such cases would be numerous — ^the 
college should have the power to appoint two or more representa- 
tives to the selection committee. And, since it would be extremely 
undesirable that a man of whom the college disapproved should 
be forced upon it, the college should have the nght of refusmg 
to accept the nommation put forward on the recommendation 
of* the Selection Committee Should this lead to a deadlock, the 
appointment would, of course, not be made, and the post would 
lapse or be suspended We cannot thmk that such a result 
would frequently happen, since both sides would be anxious to 
avoid it , the fear that it might happen would, however, ensure 
that the feehngs of the college, as expressed by its representatives, 
were fully considered ' 

117. In our judgment the title of professor or reader should as 
a rule only be conferred when a post has been created either by the 
Umversity, or by agreement between the Umversity and a college. 
But we recognise that there might — and in the first stages of 
reconstruction probably would — be mstances m which it would 
be desirable to confer one of these titles on existing college 
teachers In these cases we suggest that the governing body of 
the college •should make apphcation to the Executive Council of the 
University ; and that the title should be conferred only if specific 
teaching duties were attached to it, if some remuneration were 
made by the Umversity, and if a selection committee, comprising 
the Vice-Chancellor ■with three independent experts, reported that 
the qualifications of the teacher concerned would be sufiicient 
to justify his appointment if he were a candidate for a chair or 
readership under the conditions described above - 

118 In the case of teachers holding the less conspicuous office 
of lecturer, and empowered to give mstiuction in the name of 
the Umversity to all qualified students, we do not think that so 
elaborate a method of appointment would be practicable But we 
feel it to be essential, m the fii’st place, that the best expert opimon 
in the University should be consulted before such appointments 
are made, and, m the second place, that the claims of all college 
teachers should be faiily considered As has been already suggest- 
ed, m all such cases, when a college teacher ls bemg appointed 
to devote partjof his time to gmng instruction which -will be open 
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to all qu^fied students, some payment should be made by the 
University either to the teacher or to his college. We suggest 
that for each subject a selection committee of not more than mne 
members, with a high quorum, should be appointed by the Academic 
Council, the Vice-Chancellor and the Dean' of the Faculty con- 
cerned to be m every case members of these Committees, while 
the Executive Council should also be empowered to appoint a 
member Other members of the Committees might be suggested 
to the Acadeimc Council by the Boards of Studies concerned ; but 
no person who, is ofiering himself as a candidate for any appoint- 
ment should be permitted to take part in the discussion of such 
an appomtment On every such Committee there should be at least 
one Hindu and one Musalman member, and the Vice-Chancellor 
should be empowered to appoint an additional member or members 
for this purpose, should it be necessary Recommendations made 
by these Committees of Selection should be forwarded to the 
Academic Council, and by them submitted, with their own com- 
ments, for final decision to the Executive Council. A similar method 
ought, in our judgment, to be adopted in regard to the ‘ recogni- 
tion ’ of college lecturers. 

119. The methods here describ^l^ay seem to be elaborate ; 
but too much care cannot be taken m the appomtment of university 
teachers. The working of the system may also seem to *be only 
partially mtelhgible without a fuller des cnption of the proposed 
govermng bodies of the University, which will be dealt with in a 
later chapter But some description of the methods which are 
suggested for organismg the common teachmg-stafi of the Univer- 
sity and its colleges is essential to the understandmg of the scheme 
of relationship between the University and its colleges to which" 
we have next to turn In the meantime, it may be enough to 
say that the object of all these provisions is to ensure that aU the 
best available teachmg-strength is placed at the disposal of the 
student-body , to ensure also that every college may be encour- 
aged to appoint the best possible men upon its staff, m order that 
they may obtam full status and recognition from the Umversity. 

120. The greatest danger of such a system is the danger that 
particular colleges may be given groimd for behevmg that they are 
unfairly treated, and that they are crippled and handicapped m 
their work by the demal of equal opportumties for their teachers. 
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Wc Imve endeavoured to guard against tins danger by tlie provision^ 
that colleges and special communities shall have a right of appeal 
to the Chancellor in any such case. But almost equally great is the 
danger that, through mere complaisance, men not really' qualified 
for such positions may be too readily given what ought to be 
the high distinctions of umversity professorships, readerships 
and lectureships. Against these dangers it is impossible to pro- 
vide complete safeguards, by even the most elaborate regulations. 
The only ultimate safeguard will be a determination on the part 
of the governing bodies of the University to maintain a high 
standard, and at the same time to do absolute justice as between 
the claims of various colleges If this resolve is lacking, the 
University will discredit itself and impoverish its work. 

XII. — The requii emenis of constiiueni colleges. 

121 It has already been noted, and indeed it must be obvious, 
that the requirements to be made upon colleges which propose to 
take a part m a co-operative system of teaching such as we have 
described must necessanly, m many particulars, differ widely from 
those which were held to be necessary under the affiliating system, 
whereunder every college was normally responsible for rhe ^whole 
of the instruction given to its students In the following para- 
graphs we shall endeavour to analyse these requirements, pre- 
rmsing that they apply only to those colleges which are admitted 
to constituent rank. Other colleges, unable at first to fulfil 
these requirements, wiU have to be otherwise dealt with. 

122. We must begin by assuimng that the severance of 
students of the intermediate grade, which is one of the fundamental 
elements in our proposals, wiU be earned out at the earliest 
possible date by all colleges which desire to enjoy constituent 
rank m the Teaching Umversity. In some colleges it may be 
necessary, for a number of years, to mamtam the intermediate 
classes on something like their present basis, though they will 
pass under the eontrol of the Secondary and Intermediate Board 
when constituted But this ought not to be permitted m the 
case of constituent colleges m the co-operative Teaching Umversity ; 
they must be freed from ^school-work at the earliest possible 


^ Chapter XXXVII, para. 90, and Chapter L, para. 20 
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moment ; and until this is done the new system cannot fully come 
into being. 

^ 123. At the same time, it will not be possible for any 

college merely to turn its mtermediate students mto the street. 
It is therefore necessary to provide for a transitional penod 
even in the case of the best "colleges. To meet this difficulty, 
we recommend either that the complete orgamsation of the new 
university system should be postponed until an adequate number 
of intermediate colleges have been organised ; or, if it is decided to 
carry out at once the whole scheme- of reorganisation, that nq 
college shall be recognised as a constituent college of the Univer- 
sity unless it undertakes either to abandon mtermediate classes 
altogether, or to place them under a distinct organisation and in 
a separate buildmg. The date at which this change should be 
made would have to be fixed m view of the progress made by 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education m dealing 
with the intermediate problem It would have to be fixed by 
a body with special powers , and for this among other reasons 
we shall recommend the establishment of an Executive Com- 
mission for the period of reconstruction. In the meantime, the 
college should be reqim’ed to provide for the mtermediate classes, 
so long as they continue, a distinct and separate staff, whose 
members would not be eligible m respect of this work either for 
‘ appomtment ’ or for ‘'lecogmtion ’ as umversity teachers, and 
would not ouunt towards the number of teachers' which the college 
was required to provide for its university work. 

124. The first problem which faces us is the problem of the size 
of colleges * this is a very important factor m regard to the organi- 
sation of college hfe, and the development of corporate spirit. A 
very small college does not give sufficient play to varieties of 
type ; m a very large college the individual becomes lost We con- 
sider that for many purposes 200 to 300 is the best size for a college , 
but a college of this size is expensive to run On the other hand, 
when its numbers go beyond 800 a college is apt to become unmanage- 
able. But we recognise that under the existmg conditions in Cal- 
cutta it would be Utopian to suggest even 800 as a maximum We 
therefore recommend that, excluding students in the intermediate 
stage, 1,000 should be fixed as the maximum number of students 
to be admitted to any college which desires to enjoy the full 
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privileges of a constituent college. On this basis 4,600 post- 
intcimcdiate studcnl.s (wbose numbers will be iiici eased by 50 fer 
cent, as soon as the three years’ course is made compulsory for 
all undcrgiaduates) would require fiom six to eight colleges for 
their accommodation. 

125. The most important of the requirements must obviously 
be those which relate to the teaching stall of the college. Since, 
imder the proposed new system, the colleges will not need to 
provide the whole of the lectuie-mstruotion required by its 
students, but will, on the other hand, be expected to provide 
lndl^udual tutorial guidance for every student, the number of 
the staff will not be deterimned primarily in relation to the number 
of subjects taught (as is the case under the alliliatmg system) but 
mainly in relation to the number of students. Every college, there- 
fore, must be reqiured to maintain a staS whoso numbers vull beai 
a certam propoidion to the number of its students , and the mam 
factor m dotermimng this proportion Avill be the number of 
students who can be properly looked after by a teacher m 
addition to his lecturmg work. We recommend that the mmi- 
mum proportion should be fixed from time to time by the 
Umversity. In our judgment a reasonable propoi’tion would 
be one teacher to every fifteen or twenty students. But we recog- 
nise that under existmg conditions this proportion would be m 
practice unattamable * it is at present attamed by only four 
Government colleges and two Missionary colleges m all Bengal. 
We therefore suggest that the proportion of one to twenty-five 
should be fixed to begm with. This would imply that a college 
with 1,000 students would have to have not less than 40 teachers, 
all grades included. 

126. Yet more important than the number of the teachers 
must be their quahty. The Umversity has, under the aflihatmg 
system, tried to secure that college teachers are men of sound 
attamments by demandmg, so far as practicable, certam minimum 
academic qualifications, such as a first or second class in the M. A. 
exammation. But any such criterion as this is, by itself, unsatis- 
factory, though m the absence of other evidence it must naturally 
carry great weight. In no umversity do all the brightest minds 
necessarily find a place in the first class, and the most mspiiing 
teacher or investigator may be a man with relatively poor academic 
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qualifications.^ Moreover this criterion wholly breaks down when 
the claims of teachers educated m other countries, in England or 
America, have to be equated with those of Calcutta graduates. 

127. The only satisfactory way of getting a good stafi^is to 
give the teachers good pay, good prospects, and a reasonable 
security of tenure, and to take care that not only the perform- 
ance of a candidate m an examination room, possibly many 
years before, but the whole of his qualifications as a teacher, 
are duly weighed. We therefore recommend that the University 
should avoid imposmg over-rigid conditions regarding the academic^,, 
qualifications of the teachers to be appomted by the colleges, 
but should msist upon reasonable conditions of tenure, trustmg 
the colleges to get the best possible value for their money, and to 
take care m the selection of men who will have to remam m their 
service for substantial periods. 

( 

128. We also recommend that the University should not make 
rigid stipulations, such as aie now made, regardmg the number of 
teachers to be appomted m each subject, but should leave to 
the college the responsibihty for distributing the total number 
of ius teachers among the various subjects. We make these recom- 
mendations because we beheve it to be often desirable, especially 
in the moie informal woik of college teachmg, that subjects 
should not be arbitiaiily severed from one another , ^such subjects - 
as history, econo imcs, pohtical science and geogiaphy often gam 
fiom being taken together, and a teacher of philosophy may 
play an invaluable part m the teaching of hterature. But we 
stiongly m’ge that every college should be reqmred to appomt a 
ceitain number of responsible heads of departments, or chief 
teacheis, who would draw substantial salaries. Furthermore, m 
order that the constituent colleges may be able to play their full 
pait in the co-operative system we have defined, it is essential 
that they should have a number of teachers on their staffs who 
would deserve to be given the rank of ‘ appointed ’ teachers of 
the Umveisity, and who would be capable of takmg part in all 
grades of work, pass, honours and post-graduate. 


^ Thus John Richard Green, the historian, took a pass degree at Oxford, DarWin took 
a poor degreo at Cambridge, E araday never went to a umversity. 
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129. Ill rcgaid to the- conditions of tcnui’e and salary which 
ought to be seemed for the teachers m constituent colleges, we 
recommend : — 

(а) that no whole-time teacher should be paid a less salary 

than lls. 126 'per mensem , and we consider that 
this minimum might very properly be raised by the 
Uiuveisity at a later date if it seemed practicable to 
do so , 

(б) that the heads of departments in which there is more 

than one teacher should in no case be paid less 
than Us. 300 per onensem ; both in regard to this 
and to the picceding clause, ^ however, it ought to be 
noted that imssionaiy teachers who receive a merely 
noimnal salary, or none at all, should be treated as 
if they were paid the salaries appropriate to the posts 
which they hold , 

(c) that, so far as possible, there should be gi’aded rates of 

inclement in the more important teaching posts , 

(d) that no teacher should bo appointed for a shorter term 

than three full years, save in the case of temporary 
appointments, or of the appointment of a young teacher 
without expeiience, who might be appointed for a 
probationary period of one year , in every case the 
teacher to have thought of lesigmng within this term, 
but the college to be precluded from dismissmg him 
' except foi gross neglect of duty or serious nusconduct , 

(e) that not more than one-fifth of the required staff should 
be at any time engaged on temporary or probationary 
appointments , 

{/) that every teacher on his appointment should receive a 
written contract stating the conditions of his appoint- 
ment and the salary to be paid ; a copy of every con- 
tract to be, at the same time, lodged with the Umversity , 
(g) that the college should agree to accept the decision of the 
umversity tribunal which will be described later,^ in 
any dispute regardmg the fulfilment of its contract 
with a teacher m respect of his salary or the conditions 
of his appointment. 


^ Chapter XXXVU, para. 89. 
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130. Next in importance after the conditions allecting the 
teachmg stafi aie the conditions which ought to be imposed in 
regard to equipment and accommodation Heie agam, for a 
constituent college m a co-operative teaching umversity, some- 
thmg qmte diSerent is requned from what may suffice at 
present in the case of an affihated college, where the bare 
accommodation for lectures, and, m science, for practical work, 
seems often to be almost all that is provided. The buildmgs of 
the college must not be a ‘ mere barrack of lecture-rooms 
though they may be simple and unpretentious, they must form a 
smtable home for a hvmg society of teachers and students 
There must not only be lecture-rooms, there must be common-rooms 
sufficient for the number of students em'oUed by the college. 
StiU more important, there must be small rooms smtable for 
small classes, and private looms in which the teachers can meet 
their students individually or in httle groups for tutorial pm’- 
poses. There must be a reasonably good working library, with 
sufficient seating accommodation, not a mere p?o forma hbrary; 
and where the college undertakes to provide instruction m 
science, there must be reasonably efficient laboratories. And, 
not least, the buildings must be clean, in good rexiair and samtary. 
These are not very exacting conditions for what one of our 
correspondents has described as ‘ halls of learning,’ _but they 
are now far from bemg always satisfied. They represent the 
minimum which should be exacted from constituent colleges of a 
great teachmg umversity. 

131. One of the primary duties of a properly conducted college is 
to see that its students hve m reasonably healthy conditions. We 
have aheady seen^ how gravely this obligation is disregarded, 
under the pressure of existmg conditions, in some of the existing 
colleges But the constituent colleges of the Teachmg Umversity 
are not to be mere purv-eyors of instruction for examinations , 
they are ''to be hvmg societies, real traimng-places for men ; and 
they cannot be pernntted to disregard these obhgations. We 
recommend, therefore, that every constituent college should be 
held responsible for the conditions under which its students 
hve ; the conditions which seem to be necessary for this piupose 
■will be more fully defined m a later chapter." 


^ Cluii>lei XIX 
* Chapter XXXIX 
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regulaily laid bcfoie the Governing J3ody and con'-idr rrd h;, them. 
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siioiild be given for tlie pm pose of helping those colleges which 
make smcere and genume efforts to meet these conditions, especially 
if they have done then best to obtain financial aid from piivate 
benefactors m order to improve then staff and eqmpment. 

134 The privileges which colleges fulfilhng these conditions 
would en]oy, should, we recommend, be real and substantial. In 
the first place then students should be entitled, on the authorisation 
of the college authorities, to attend vuthout special fee aU lectines 
given by university lectrners, or by any college teachers appointed 
for this pmpose by the Umversity.^ In the second place every 
constituent college, as such, should be represented upon the 
appropriate governing bodies of the University. In the thud 
place then teachers would be ehgible to be appomted as professors, 
readers or lectm’ers for the Umversity, without sacrificmg then 
positions as college teachers , they would also be ehgible as members 
of the acadennc bodies of the University, and as ‘ internal ’ 
exammers of the Teaching University. In short, these colleges 
would be fully members of, and partners in, the Umversity; 
not, as now, institutions existing to prepai’c students for the 
exammations of a body m which they have, "as a matter of 
right and certainty, no definite share. 

135 So long as the conditions imposed by the Umversity are 
fulfilled, the constituent college ought to be entnely autonomous 
in all its mteinal affans This is especially important in regard 
to that part of a student’s tra ining which is not, and cannot be, 
included m formal cm-ncula, but for which a well-organised 
college ought to feel itself responsible — his rehgious and moral 
training "What makes such training valuable is conviction in those 
who impart it , the teaching of a smcere and honest man can be 
an mspnation even to those who do not shai'e, and will never 
share, his formal behefs. In this has lam much of the success 
of imssionary colleges m India In the sphere of rehgious and 
moral trammg, therefore, the fullest freedom must be left to 
every college, withm the limits of its own constitution. Only so 
can it be possible for a college to create that distmctive atmos- 
phere and tradition which may be one of the most potent forces 
in shapmg the minds of its pupils 


^ Tlus sentence is to be read m tbe light of para 06 above 
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*1 

13C. It is essential to tlie maintenanee of the autonomy of tlie 
colleges, and of their influence over their students, that the 
aulhonties of every college, and especially its principal, should 
have full disciplinary contiol over its students, including, m the 
last resort, the pov cr of expulsion ; and with these powers the 
University should normally have no light of inteifercnce. No 
university authoi ity should have the right to interfere with or 
annul the disciplinary rules of a college, or to overnde the decisions 
of the college authoi itics in this rcgaid. Further, the authority 
of the principal must extend ovci the behaviour of his students not 
only when they arc within the piccincts of the college or its hostels 
but also outside , and he must have full power to maintain disci- 
pline over students from other colleges who may be visiting, 
or attending lectures in, the college In the same way the 
university authorities, acting thiough the Vice-Chancellor, 
must have full power to maintain disciphne within the umversity 
bmldings, or m any institution under the direct management of 
the Univcisity , and they must also have some authority, co- 
ordinate vith that of the college principals, over the behaviour 
of all students of the University m pubhc places and on pubhc 
occasions. 

137 But obviously, m a system such as we have described, 
wherein college students will be constantly attending lectures in 
othei colleges or m university buildings, theie must occasionally 
-aiise conflicts of juiisdiction. To deal with such cases, we re- 
commend that the Academic Council should appomt a standmg 
Comnuttce of Discipline, which would naturally include some 
heads of colleges, and of which the Vice-Chancellor should be 
Chairman In our judgment a very special responsibility for 
questions of geneial disciphne should rest upon the Vice-Chancellor, 
as It should rest, in college affairs, upon the principal , and we 
therefore recommend that the Committee of Disciphne should 
in the main be advisory to the "^ice-Chancellor, and should 
usually only deal ^th questions lefeired to it by him, or by 
the principal of a coUege. If the 3uc]gmcnt of the Vicc-ChanceUor, 
on any question of discipline, should differ from that of the Com- 
mittee, the^ Vice-Chancellor should report the matter to the 
Academic Council, and, if the Academic Council so decides, also to 
the Executive Council. ^ 
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138. To this Committee should be referred any disputes or 
conflicts of authority between the jH’incipals of two or more 
colleges, or between the Umveisity and one or more principals of 
colleges ; for example, when a principal challenges the exclusion 
of one of his students from lectin-es given m another college or in 
the university buildings. But the decision of the Vice-Chancellor, 
after consultmg the Committee, should be final If a student is 
dismissed from a college, the fact should be at once repoited by 
the prmcipal to the 'Vice-Chancellor, who should coinmumcate the 
matter in confidence to the principals of other colleges No other 
college should normally admit the student unless the principal of 
the college from which he has been expelled gives his assent , 
and an adverse decision by the prmcipal on such a pomt should 
not be overridden unless the Academic Council should so decide 
after a report fi’om the Comrmttee of Bisciphne In the same 
way, a student expelled fi-om a college should normally be pre- 
cluded ipso facto (except by the pei mission of the prmcipal of the - 
college and the Vice-Chancellor) from attendmg umveisity lectmes 
either m the umversity bmldmgs, or m another college, or m an 
institution managed by the Umversity , but it should be competent 
for the Vice-Chancellor, unth the advice of the Committee of 
Discipline, to permit the student m special cases to attend imiversily 
lectures 

139. The extreme disciphnary measm-e of expimgmg the name 
of a student from the roll of the Umversity should be vested 
in the Executive Council, on a report from the Academic Council 
after consideration of the judgment of the Committee of 
Disciplme. 

140. There is one aspect m which, for the sake of Govern- 
ment, a certam restriction ought to be placed upon the fiee.- 
dom of action of the college. Several of the colleges aheady 
receive grants-m-aid from ^Government ; others may be anxious 
to do so, m Older that they may be enabled to meet the new 
demands which we have outhned ; and at the same time the 
Umversity is suie to put forward large demands, especially for 
assistance m the development of technological education. It is 
impoitant that aU these demands should be laid before Govern- 
ment at the same time, and m a co-ordmated form , important 
also that they should be considered alongside of the parallel 
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demands for assistance ttat will come from muiassal centres and 
from the women’s colleges. We therefore recommend that all 
requests for additional aid from Government, and all statements 
, in support thereof, which are put forward by any college, should 
m general be forwarded through the Executive Council of the 
Umversity, which should be bound to subrmtthemto Government 
without undue delay, at the same time as any requests on behalf 
of the Umversity itself ; but should be entitled to append to them 
any comments which imght seem to it appropriate Small urgent 
applications might go direct, to avoid undue delay, but eveiy 
such application should be reported to the Executive Council 
when made. 


t Xni. — Temporarily affiliated eolleges 

14-1 The conditions which we have dcsciibed above seem to 
us to represent the minimum necessary if the students of Calcutl.n 
University aie to be given the opportunity of a sound and adequale 
univcjsity training If the synthesis of univci.sity and colleges 
which we have defined is to be earned into effect, it is essential 
thatjiheie should exist in Calcnttn, Mnthin a leasonabie time a 
sufficient number of colleges, erjnippcd on this scale, to accom- 
modate the whole body of .students above tlie intermediate starrfv 
Failing this, the .syntliesis must break dovai Some relief will no 
doubt be afforded by tlic foundation of the new TJnirerr.rr at Dar-r a 
and by the development of efficient centxei of traininr/ 
the raufassal, to be known as university colicze?. which v,r rr<f 
mend in Chapter XXXV , but that viJl no" he cnorir/h ff ' 
necessayv to lecognisc that many of the c-^:le;:e' fn CifniiU 
they now are, will be quite unable to citisfr rle ooTidifk r ' k 
down above, and the=e collem- now f— 

.students, vho aie being gi\en a lind of wafnirg 
of the name of univer-^itr odarc'r'oo, 
of these sludents ‘-hould he m-w X-- 
by the organisation of net c" 
or bv the improvr-mcn^ 
existing eollege^^ or h" c 

cannoi ho dune in n ww" -r- ~ 

availalilc Jt is f here:' w ~ 

should be c " --'i---- 
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during whicli new colleges could be established, and time and help 
afforded to the existing colleges to bring themselves up to the mark ; 
or, if the new system is to be immediately brought into operation, 
that some arrangement should be made whereby those colleges 
which are not immediately able to satisfy the conditions for 
constituent rank may be enabled to carry on their work^ on 
something hke the present basis, dming such period as may be 
necessary to enable those of them which can do so to improve 
and strengthen their resources, and also to enable new colleges 
to be estabhshed on an adequate basis. 

142. But, if the second of the two alternatives suggested above 
is adopted, it is essential that any such arrangement should not 
be of such a kmd as to compromise the new system. Any proposal 
to relax or suspend the conditions we have laid down, which 
represent the very minimum consistent with efficiency, on the 
plea of lemency to the colleges which cannot meet these conditions, 
would be disastrous to the whole scheme of reconstruction. Some 
of the colleges can meet the^required conditions : the new system 
must start with them. It would be an injustice, not merely to these 
stronger colleges, but to thousands of students, to refuse to make a 
practicable and useful advance merely because some of the other 
colleges are not ready to join in it. It would be sacnficmg pubhc to 
private interests. We therefore conceive it to be necessary to devise 
some means whereby the colleges which are not at first able to 
attam constituent rank may be hcensed to carry on their work, on 
such terms as to ensure that their students receive at least as 
good a traimng as they now do, while at the same time affording 
to these colleges a challenge and stimulus to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, and either to develope their resources so that 
they may be admitted to the full partnership of the Teachmg Univer- 
sity, or to reorgamse themselves and concentrate their strength 
upon intermediate woik of the new pattern. Bor either of these 
- purposes we urge that the colleges should receive generous 
aid and encouragement both from Government and from the 
Umversity. 

143. We therefore recommend that, if the new system is brought 
into operation before many of the colleges are ready to take part 
in it, the existmg system of affihation, with certain modifications, 
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Bhould for a time be maintained for the purposes of those colleges 
in the city of Calcutta which are not able to fulfil the conditions of 
recognition as constituent colleges But it should be clearly laid 
down, in the first place, that no new college will be recognised on 
this basis after the new system has been brought into operation ; 
in the second place, that any such recognition which may be given 
to a new college between the passing of the Act and the date at which 
it comes into full operation (should that date be postponed) should 
be given only on a guarantee that the college will be able to fulfil the 
conditions laid do^vn for constituent rank ; and, in the third 
place, that this retention of the affiliating system, within 
the city of Calcutta, is in any case intended only as a temporary 
measure to meet an emergency. For that reason we recommend 
that the colleges in this category should be described 
as ‘ temporarily affiliated colleges that the conditions of their 
affihation should be revised as soon as practicable after the 
passmg of the Act , and that affiliation should be granted to them 
only for a definite period of years — ^we suggest five years. If, on 
the expiry of this term, the provision of accommodation in 
properly organised constituent colleges was still insufficient, the 
affihation nught be renewed 'for a further short period, at the 
discretion of the Executive Commission or Council, and with such 
a revision of the conditions of affihation as the Commission or 
Council might consider necessary. It is our hope that the colleges, 
or some of them, would use this penod to equip themselves for 
' constituent rank, appeahng^to private generosity as well as to 
public funds, and helped and gmded m every ''possible way by 
the University. In particular, we hope that the university would 
be able to help these colleges to rrse to the higher rank by sharing 
the cost of providing additional teachers The interests of all 
students of these colleges (if they were disafliliated) should, of 
course, be carefully safeguarded. 

144. If the new system is immediately brought into operation, 
we recommend that the following conditions should be imposed upon 
the temporarily affihated colleges ; if the introduction of the new 
system is postponed, these represent the minimum conditions which 
ought at once to be imposed upon all colleges, while at the same time 
every endeavour should be made, byUovernment and by the univer- 
sity authorities, to stimulate and help the colleges to fulfil the more 
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exacting conditions wliicli will ultimately be required for admission 
to constituent rank. 

A reasonable limitation should be placed upon the number 
of students whom a college might adrmt 
(n) It should be imposed as a condition of affiliation ■^at each 
college was genuinely a pubhc educational institution, 
the whole of whose fimds were available for its own 
educational purposes, and fully under the control of its 
govemmg body , and that this governing body was 
properly constituted and mcluded, m addition to the 
principal, at least two representatives of the teachers, 
and at least one representative of the University. 

(in) Certain reasonable conditions in regard to accommodation 
and teachmg resources should be laid down 
iiv) In regard to the appomtment of teachers, the existmg 
regulations might be mamtamed, the college bemg 
bound to report the qualifications of every teacher, 
as appointed, to the University, but the responsibihty 
for the appomtment remammg with the college. 

(ii) Wlule it would be impracticable to reqiiiie long-term 
appomtments for the teachers, m view of the possibility 
that the position of the college imght be altered, it 
should be forbidden to appomt a full-tune teacher for- 
a less period than one full calendar year, except m the 
case of temporary appomtments, and a mimmum 
salary of (say) Rs 100 per nmisem should be fixed. It 
should also be laid down that there must be a responsible 
head of each department of studies in which the college 
was affiliated, and that such heads of depaitments should 
be paid at least Rs. 250 po inensem. 

145. The authorities of a temporaiily afiihated college should 
be free to choose whether their students should follow the 
same courses and take the same exammations' as the students m 
the constituent colleges of the Teachmg Umversity, or whether 
they should take the exammations of the Mufassal Board ^ But 
these alternatives should be mutually exclusive ; no college should 
be permitted to present its candidates partly for one set of examina- 
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tious and pnrUy for tlie other. Where the muiassal examinations 
were chosen, it sliould be clearly understood^ that the college would 
not be represented on^ the Mufassal Board. Where the Calcutta 
examinations were chosen, the college should only be permitted 
to present students for exammation in those pass groups in which, 
m the opinion of the Executive Commission or Council, after report 
from the Acadeunc Council, the staff of the college was held to be 
strong enough. Should it be found that the conditions defined 
for the Teaching University m any subject or group of subjects 
were such that the resources of the temporarily affiliated colleges 
were unable to meet them, ^it should bo open to these colleges to 
petition the Executive Commission or Committee that m particular 
subjects where these difficulties were felt, special papers should 
be set for, or other relief given to, their students. We recommend 
that the names of successful candidates m umversity exarmnations 
from temporarily affihated colleges should be issued m a separate 
list. 

14G. It must be obvious that teachers m temporarily affiliated 
colleges could not enjoy the privileges of teachers m constituent 
-colleges ; since their work would normally be hmited to their own 
colleges, while many of tlie teachers in constituent colleges would 
be regular participators m an orgamsed system of co-operation. 
In certain cases, no doubt, the Umversity nnght find it desirable 
to engage some of these teachers as part-time lecturers to umversity 
students, at a special salary In that capacity they would' be 
eligible as members of the Academic Council, Faculties and other 
academic bodies of the Teaching University , but it would be on 
the ground of their appointment by the Umversity, and not as 
members of their colleges that they would be ehgible The other 
teachers of the temporarily affiliated colleges, since, unlike the 
teachers of the constituent colleges, they would not be indivr- 
dually ‘ recognised ’ by the University, would not be ehgible as 
members of these bodies ; nor could they^be appointed as examm- 
ers. The temporarily affihated colleges would not, as such, be 
represented m the acadenuc governing bodies of the Umversity. 

147 Students of the temporarily affihated colleges would, as 
now, normally receive the whole of their training m their own 
colleges , they would not enjoy the privilege enjoyed by the 

^ See para ICO bolow 
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students of constituent colleges of attending, without payment of 
special fee, all lectures arranged by the Umversity for which they 
were quahficd But since it would be an injustice wholly to exclude 
the abler students of temporarily affiliated colleges from these advan- 
tages, we recommend that some of them should, if qualified, be 
admitted to certain of the university lectures on payment of 
a fee to be fixed by the University from time to time ; subject 
to the provision that, where the accommodation was limited, the 
first claim to admission should he with students from the constit- 
uent colleges. 

148. Fmally, we recommend thatxthe control and supervision 
of these colleges, and the consideration and review of their 
apphcations for affihation, should be remitted by the Executive 
Council (or, durmg the period of transition, the Executive Com- 
mission) to a standing committee, which should include the 
Vice-Chancellor, and representatives of the Academic Council 
No one should be appointed to this committee who was personally 
connected with any of the colleges concerned ; but the colleges, 
Uiough not directly represented, should be entitled to be heard 
on any question affecting their mterests. 

149 It is obvious that the proposals here ma'de would place 
the temporarily affiliated colleges m a defimtely infenor position, 
BO long as they held that status ; though their students would be, 
in aU essential respects, no worse off than they now are, except 
by comparison with the constituent colleges These colleges 
would be placed in an mferior position precisely because their 
equipment and organisation would not be such as to enable them to 
-carry on work of the high character with which we hope the 
name of the Teaching Umversity of Calcutta will in future be 
associated , and because it is necessary to make this clear. To 
give them a full share m the academic government of the Uni- 
versity would be to kiU all hopes of real reform. Any lack of 
clearness on this pomt, any mistaken tenderness in dealing with 
these colleges, would be rumous to the possibihty of developing a 
welj-organised teaching university m Calcutta. 

160. Four possible alternatives faced us m deahng with the 
weaker Calcutta colleges. One was to cut them off from all associa- 
d;ion with the Teachmg University, and to make special provision for 
them, either by themselves, or' in association with the mufassal 
colleges. From the pomt of view of Calcutta, the mam drawback 
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of sucli an arrangement would be that it would encourage these 
weaker colleges to remain content with their present condition, 
instead of striving for the higher rank of the constituent colleges. 
This would be extremely unfortunate. But if these colleges 
were to be linked with the mufassal colleges, the cifects would 
be, as we shall show elsewhere, that the development which we 
hope will be made possible for the mufassal colleges would 
be gravely hampered. A second alternative was to water down 
the requirements ,for co-operation in the Teaching University so 
as to make it easy for these colleges to come in ; as we have 
already said, this would have made the whole scheme of reform 
illusory and~would have prevented the improvement which we 
believe to be attainable A third alternative was to give no 
recogmtion to any college which could not meet the conditions 
for constituent colleges, and therefore to disqualify these colleges 
altogether ; we believe that this might have inflicted so grave an 
-mjustice on some'-thousands of students as to provoke reaction, 
and lead to chaos or failure The fourth alternative, which 
we have adopted, is to define the methods by which an efficient 
teaching university can be'crganised on the basis of those institutions 
which are, or can without undue delay be made, capable of 
playing their part in it ;_to leave the other institutions, for 
a limited time, very much in the position in which they now stand, 
though with some improvements ; and to trust for the future partly 
to the gradual amelioration which ^vlll, as we believe, be brought 
about if the other elements of our scheme of reform are accepted, 
and partly to the exercise of strong pressure upon these colleges 
to use every means to strengthen and improve their equipment 
^ 151. These colleges have played a necessary and useful part in 

the past ; without their aid the extraordinary demand of Bengal 
for higher education could not have been met, even in the ineffective 
-Way m which it has been met. But the time has come when 
Bengal needs something better, at once more plentiful and more 
stimulating, than they are as yet able to provide Under our pro- 
posals, these colleges will have their opportunity. If they can 
reorgamse their systems and increase their resources, they can 
play an invaluable part, either in the supremely important work 
which the intermediate colleges have to perform, or in the more 
conspicuous, though not more valuable, functions of the constituent 
colleges. A period of transition will enable each of them to 
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winch of these functions they will undertake, and to prepare them- 
selves for it. If the least fit among them cannot make use of the 
o'pportumty which will be afiorded to them to increase their 
strength, it will be to the interest of the students of Bengal that 
they should make way for something better. 

Xiy. — Presidency College. 

152 Among the colleges of Calcutta, Presidency College stands 
in a umque position. Not only is it the oldest and the best 
eqmpped ; it is directly under the control of Government, and the 
greater part of the pubhc funds devoted to higher education in the 
city are allotted for its mamtenance For these reasons it stands 
on a difierent level from any of the other colleges ; and this 
distmction must, m our judgment, make it difficult for Presidency 
College to co-operate on equal terms with the other colleges in 
such a system as we have descnbed. We cannot but feel that if the 
mode of university organisation described m the foregomg para- 
graphs IS to work easily and without jealousy and friction, some 
change ought to be made in the organisation and management 
of Presidency College 

163 We are far mdeed from suggestmg that its resources should 
be diminished m order to pur it on a level with other coUegbs ; 
such a pohcy would be disastrous ; and it is not m any way 
necessary or even desirable for the success of the system we are 
proposmg that all the colleges should be of equal strength. But, 
in the first place, we feel thaf the exceptional resources of tins 
college should be m some degree made available for the whole 
student-body of the Teaching Umversity ; or, to put the same 
thmg in another way, that the influence of the teaching and 
eqmpment for which Government provides, the fimds should not 
be limited' to a relatively^ small mumber of students. As we have 
noted more than once,^ when Presidency College was founded (or 
re-founded) m 1856, it seems to have been mtended that its 
strength should be used as a means of supplementmg the resources 
of other colleges ; and if the affiliating system has made this 
difficult, a reformed system ought to make it practicable In the 
second place we consider it to be undesirable that, in a university 
of colleges such as we have described, one college should stand 
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1.j5. a modified foini of t-liis scheme suggests that Presidency 
College should be mcoriioralcd m the Umveisity m the same way 
m which Umveisity College and King’s College have been incor- 
porated 111 the University of London ; that is, that all its property 
and income should be tiansfcncd to the University, but that it 
should retain a scpaiate entity, being administered by a special 
committee of the University. This proposal seems to us to be 
also unacceptable, though m a mmoi dcgice. The analogy with 
London is incomplete and misleading The situation m London 
IS m some ways less complex than the situation in Calcutta. To 
take one point only. Presidency College is the only ‘ arts college ’ 
wliosc full incorporation in the University could be practicable. 

If there were, as in London, several colleges of the same type 
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wiucli could come in on equal terms, while still retaining then 
distmctive existence, mcorporation might possibly form a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 

156. The proposal descnbed in the last paragraph seems to 
have two mam drawbacks. In the first place, bemg a umversity- 
controUed institution, Presidency College -would, under this 
scheme, be placed m a whoUy different position from the other 
arts colleges. In the cncumstances of Calcutta, it would not be 
to anything hke the same extent as the other colleges, a distmct 
corporation with a character of its own The corporate hfe of 
the college might suffer from this, and in that case the hfe 
of the imiversity of colleges would be impoverished Secondly, 
m view of the special conditions existmg m Calcutta, it would 
be apt to be- regarded with jealousy by the other colleges, which-^. 
would suspect, with or without reason, that it enjoyed preferential 
treatment at the hands of the Umversity. This would be^ all the 
more marked ff, as some of our correspondents have suggested, 
ttp .CGjtio go should be given a monopoly of honours woik. 

157. We agree with the advocates of both these schemes to this 
extent, that we think the exceptional resoiu’ces of Presidency College 
ought to be more fully shared with the rest of the Teachmg Univer- 
sity. But we aie of opmion that it is essential for the present 
scheme of reconstruction that the college should preserve a position 
as autonomous as that of other colleges, and should have a dis- 
tmctive character and aims of its own, with fieedom to develops 
its oivn methods and ideals For this purpose, it should be given 
a moie independent, not a less mdependent, corporate existence 
than it now has It should be adequately and even geneiously 
endowed for its work as the leadmg college in a university of 
colleges But neither its own members noi other colleges should be 
made to feel that it stands m a special and privileged position, as 
the particular protege either of Goveinmeht or of the Um- 
versity. 

158 We therefore recommend that Government should cease to 
exercise the special and detailed control over the affairs of Presi- 
dency College which it has hitherto exercised ; that the property 
of the college should be vested m trustees, to be appomted by 
Government; that a fixed annual block grant should be allotted 
to the college, sufficient to meet the expenses of mamtenance and 
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repairs, as well as the cost of the salaries, pensions, etc., of such staff 
as may be judged necassary to mamtam its educational and adminis- 
trative efficiency on at least its present standard; and that a 
govemmg body, to be appomted m the main by Government, 
but to include^ one or more representatives of the University and 
at least two elected representatives of the teachers of the college 
in addition to the prmcipal, should be established, with power to 
administer the revenues arismg from Government grants, fees, 
endowments and other sources, to receive gifts, to create and award 
scholarships, and, in general, to dnect the pohcy of the college. 

169. The college would thus become a distinct corporation. The 
new arrangement would have the double advantage, on the one 
hand that Government would know precisely what its habihties 
were, and would be saved from the labour of deahng with the 
detailed recommendations which now come up from the college , 
on the other hand, that the available revenues could be freely 
used, without the difficulties which are apt to be caused under 
the existing system of approved budgets. The increased elasticity 
which this change would give would be especially valuable because 
it would render easy the accommodations and adjustments which 
would often be desirable under the new co-operative system. 

160. It goes without saymg that if any such change were 
carried mto effect, all existmg rights would have to be caiefuUy 
safeguarded. These include, m the first place, the rights of the 
existmg teaching staff m icgaid to salary, tenure and pension ; 
and their right to any improvement ni these res^iects which may 
result from the recommendations of the Public Services Commis- 
sion , in the second place, any special pnvilegcs such as those 
enjoyed by Muslim students. Thudly, adequate safcguaids ivould 
have to be provided to ensuie that the govemmg body should 
not give prefcicutial treatment to any foim of leligious teaching, 
or place obstacles in the way of students of any particular religious 
commiimby. 

161. The greatest difficulty involved in this proposal would be 
its healing upon the system of the educational services, v here by 
the college is now staffed AVe have already indicated some of 
the defects of the service s}\stcm ^ in its lelation to college work. 
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Tlie system as a wliole is now under review, as a result of the 
lecommendations of the Pubhc Services Comniissioii-; and we 
subnut that the desuabihty of adjustmg the mode of recrmtment 
m this college to the methods of organisation and- appomtment 
adopted m the Umversity ought to be seriously considered It 
IS true that the service system of recimtment need not necessarily 
be whoUy mcompatible with the institution of a system of autonomy 
in the management of the college, such as we have suggested 
above It may possibly be found desu’able, for a time, to contmue 
the service mode of appomtment m fiUmg the staff of Piesidency 
College, especially duimg the peiiod of transition m the organisa- 
tion of the umveisity system of Bengal , this nught facihtate the 
redistribution of teachmg strength m Calcutta, and in the mufassal 
centres attached to the Teachmg Umversity, which our proposals, 

- if adopted, rnay lender necessary. But it must be recognised that 
so long as appomtments to the staff of the college are made by 
Goveinment and aie deternuned, as they necessarily must be undei 
the service system, not exclusively by the needs of the coUege, 
but also by the claims and semoiity of members of the services 
outside of Calcutta, the control of the govemmg body over the 
workmg of the college must be considerably hampered, as compared 
with that exercised by the goveiumg bodies of colleges not under 
Government control. 

162. It appears to us to be ultimately desnable that appomt- 
ments to teachmg posts m Presidency College,^ whether made 
by the Govermng Body or m the special mode which is proposed 
below for certain of the more important posts, should be' made 
without 1 efeience to the service system ; and that while the salaiy 
scale and pension rates should m general be not less than they now 
are, and all the senior teachers should enjoy an equally secure 
tenure, the members of the teaching body should not be emoUed 

-in distmct services, and it should be possible to.appomt jmuor 
teachers for short periods or on probation. 

163. Should the changes which we propose be approved for 
ultimate adoption m regard to Presidency College, we suggest 
that members of the Educational Services who hold appomtments 
m Presidency College at the time of the transfer of the college 
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intermediate students from tlie college, and (b) tlie establislunent 
of tlie new mode of college government and the institution of the 
special professorships which will be described below, it may possibly 
be felt that it would be best to delay the imtiation of the new system 
until these adjustments have been carried out. 

166. The need of placing Presidency College m a more mdepend- 
ent position, more nearly parallel to that of other colleges, was 
only one of the two desiderata which we laid down in paragraph 
153 above The other was, that the resom-ces of this college 
should be made more generally available than they now are This 
would be in part met by the scheme of inter-coUegiate lectures, 
given by college teachers ‘ appointed ’ by the Umversity which we 
bave aheady outhned But m our judgment more than this ought 
to be done. 

167 In paragraphs 102 and 109 above, we expressed the hope 
that chairs or readerships rmght be estabhshed in various constituent 
colleges of the University, on the condition that the holders 
should have the rank, and peifoim the duties, of umversity profes- 
sors or readers, whde remainmg teachers of the college, the 
whole of their salaries being provided out of college funds or 
special endowments We recommend that Presidency CoUege should 
give the lead to other colleges in this dnection, by the estabhshment 
of a senes of Presidency chairs or readerships, to be held by the 
principal teachers of the college some of these chairs might well 
be named m honour of di'stmgmshed helpers or scholars associated 
mth the history of the college, i^uch as Ram Mohun Roy and David 
Hare We consider that ten oi twelve such posts might readily be 
provided by Piesidency CoUege They would presumably be fiUed, 
in the first iustance, mainly by distmgmshed teachers of the coUege, 
or other members of the Indian and Provincial Educational 
Sel^^ces, selected on the gi'ound of their scholarship and teaching 
capacity ,-and these would, of course, letam at least their existing 
salaiy and pension rights. In the fiist instance the selection might 
vuth advantage be made by a joint comnilttee of the Univeisiiy 
and Government 

168 But on the occurrence of vacancies m any of these posts^ 
and perhaps also for a few of the first appointments, we suggest 
a special mode of recruitment different fiom that described above 
as the normal mode of appomtment to umversity chairs Ever 
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Since its foundnl.ion the pi incipal contribution of 3’residcncy College 
to t.lie intellectiiid life of Bengal has Inin in the fact that many of 
its chief teachers have been men trained in the West, and therefore 
specially nscfnl in keeping Bengal .students in touch with the 
constantly changing methods and outlook of western learning 
ill various fields We arc emphatically of opinion that the need of 
Bengal for a steady recruitment of the best obtainable men of 
this type is as great to-day as it has ever been While the system 
of univcrsit.y ajipointancnts which we have recommended would 
render po‘''>iblc the appointment of western-trained men, we think 
it impoitnnt that a ccitaiii number of impoitant posts should be 
reserved for men (whether Indians oi Englishmen) who have been 
trained m the West, and that the salaries attached to these posts 
should be on such a scale as vould ensure the appointment of men 
of the best type, and should be cajiablc of special inclement m 
particular cases It seems to us appiopiiatc, m view of the tradi- 
tions and history of Presidency College, that the holders of these 
posts (vhilc available for the general work of the University, and 
holding the rank of professors in the Umvcrsity) should be attached 
to Presidency College and should be ^laid out of the leveuues of 
the college. We iccoimncnd, also, that the aiipomtmcnts to these 
posts should be made in England. 

1G9 The method which we suggest is that the committees of 
selection for the Presidency chairs should be appointed in England 
instead of in Calcutta , that m each case (as m many appoint- 
ments to umveisity posts in the Dominions) a sj^ccial committee 
should be appointed that the Univeisity and the college should 
each appoint a icpicscntativc from among persons resident m or 
visiting England who arc familiar with the conditions, while the 
Sccictary of State should be asked to appoint the other members, 
who should be diawii from among the leading British experts 
in the subject of the chair Wo further suggest that m notifymg 
the vacancy and asking for the appointment of a committee of 
selection, the Umversity and the college should forward, thi’ough 
^ the Secretary of State, a statement of the special needs a.nd condi- 
tions which ought to be kept m view, and also a statement in 
regard to any western-trained scholars resident in IMia whose 
claims ought, m their judgment, to be seriously considered The 
committee of selection would then be in a position, with full 
knowledge of the circumstances, to nommatc the candidate o 
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seemed to them most smtable. They might report that a higher, 
salary ought to be offered to secure the best available man, m 
which case the college would have to consider whether, out of its 
own resources or with the aid of the Umversity or of Government, 
it could supply the additional funds required. The nonnnation 
when made would be reported by cable to the Umversity and the 
college ; and if, as would normally be the case, no exception was 
taken, the appomtment would be formally confirmed. We bebeve 
that by this method a steady reciuitment of western-tramed 
teachers of high abihty would be secm-ed, mthout imdue mvasion 
of the prerogatives of the Umversity or the college, and without 
overlookmg the claims of smtable candidates m India. 

XV. — The oieed for new colleges 

170. Even if aU the existmg colleges in Calcutta were to 
fiud it possible to satisfy the conditions which we have laid dorni 
foi constituent colleges, the accommodation provided would 
scarcely suffice to meet the demand for tiaming in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science as it is hkely to develops in the futme , 
for the restriction of the number of students to be admitted to 
an individual college to 1,000 would gieatly reduce the numbers 
now admitted at some of the colleges. That is one of the reasons 
which have compelled us to recogmse the necessity of continumg 
for a time to recognise, on an affihatmg basis, some colleges which 
may not be able to satisfy these conditions. 

171. It IS practically certain that some of the colleges will be 
unable, either at the outset, or in the future, to meet the 
requirements which we have laid down ; and unless we are to 
contemplate the permanent ^stence of colleges of an inferior and 
admittedly unsatisfactpiy type — a prospect which we should regaid 
vuth deep concern — ^it is necessary to encourage and facihtate 
the rise of new colleges eqmpped on a scale sufficient to justify then 
affniission'''^dk3onstituent privileges. We earnestly hope that such 
colleges will come into existence , and we do not hesitate to say, 
despite the numeiQus and powerful claims of other branches of 
umveisiiy work, such as post-graduate re.search, technological 
tiainmg, and women’s education, that there is no aspect of higher 
education upon which the money of wealthy men could be more 
profitably spent than in the endoivment of colleges in which it 
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mny be po'^siblc lo iccaplurc somclbing of ilie iiii-inincy of ilic 
rclnlions l’>cU\ccn IcacUci niul faiiglit which ninikcd the ancient 
schools ol casfcin learning. We feel the cicntion of at least two 
new colleges lo be .so cs‘'Chlial for the enicicnt woiking of the new 
sv.slcin lhat ve are inclined to doubt whether the .s}’’f5teni could bo 
rfivcn a fair stait unless the immediate o.stablishment of those 

C* 

colleges had been giiaiantcod. 

1 72 Tlici e ai e cert am con'^idci ations which we would urge upon 
the attcnlion of the projectors of new colleges. One is that for 
the puij) 0 ‘;os for vhich the college mainly exists, a lel.atively 
.‘^innll college is better than a laigc one, though we have fixed 
1,000 as the maximum niimbci of stiidcnt.s which ought to be 
accommodated in a single college, \sc sl.iongly led that, had it 
been piacticable, it would have been better to fix 600 as the 
maximum. A second consideiation, winch was not present to 
the minds of the founders of mo.st of the existing colleges, is 
tbe im))oi lance of jiroviding simjile but health}’- residential accom- 
modation foi the students, and also for the teacheis, if possible 
in close proximity to the other buildings of the college This con- 
sidciation, taken alone, would seem to point to siibuiban .sites as 
the most desnablc. 

173 But licrc our second desideratum comes in conflict 
wth our third, which is, that it is highly important, if the students 
are to be enabled to take full advantage of the facilities afforded 
by the Teaching University, that the college should be placed 
as near as possible to the main centre of umveisity work in 
College Square. Unhappily sites, and especially sites spacious 
enough to allow of liealthy residential provision, are very costly 
and very difficult to obtain, in that area. We have discussed 
this vexing problem elsewhere^ in connexion with the very difficult 
question whether the site of the University as a whoffi could be 
removed. Here it must suffice to say that when the foundation 
of a new college is being con.sidered, the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment under present conditions will probably be that a building 
smtable for teaching work should be erected near College Square, 
and that residences for students and teachers, if possible with 
playing fields, should be erected in .some healthy but easily acces- 
sible suburban district 
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174. We do not venture to indicate in any detail the character 
of the colleges which will, as we hope, come into existence if or 
when the new system of umversity teaching takes root. But 
we desire to emphasise the importance, under the conditions 
now existing in Calcutta, of the establishment of an Islamia 
College for Mushm students, where opportunities for religious 
observance and instruction might be made available. The proposal 
to create such a college has been under discussion for many years ; 
but its estabhshment has been delayed, in part by the war, and 
m part by the desirability of considermg this question in relation 
to the whole problem of university education m Bengal. The 
question has been specifically referred to us. We have no hesita- 
tion m saymg that we regard the estabhshment of such a college 
as a real and important need. The site proposed for the college 
IS close to the Madrassah, and to the excellent Baker and Elhott 
Hostels for Musalmans which already exist near by. These are great 
advantages. On the other hand the distance from College Square 
might place some diffiopJties in the way of full participation' in 
the work of the Teachmg Umversity. But these difficulties would 
not be insuperable, and on the whole the suggested site seems to be 
the best available, assuming that the Umversity as a whole is not 
to be removed outside the city 

176 The objection has been raised that a special Mushm 
college would bring about too great an isolation of the Mushm 
students. We fully appreciate the dangers of such isolation ; but 
this objection would be greatly modified under the system of 
co-operation and mter-collegiate teaching which we have proposed. 
On the other hand, it would introduce a distinctive element mto 
the life of the Umversity, which would be all to the good. 
Moreover, we recogmse, with i^he greatest respect, that one of 
the reasons which have hitherto prevented Musalmans from taking 
full advantage of the opportumties of umversity training has 
been their behef that rehgious mfluence is an indispensable 
element in any sound system of education. Such a college as we 
have suggested would meet this difficulty. 

176. Should a Mushm college be estabhshed, to place it under 
purely departmental control would be mconsistent with our general 
proposals But in view of the fact that the college would be a 
new mstitution, and that the Musalmans set store by Government 
control, we recommend that the Government of Bengal should 
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178 Wo do iiol di gui ' 0 from our'-olvos fhn f.icl dial, die 
thaiiLO'' nliuli v.r li.i\o i>roj>o<-od in fliit cliajilor, holli iii die 
inolliotP of iir lriK lion ami in dm oig.inmalion of llio Univoidty 
and Its f ollogf arc ‘-o gioal as lo ainoiinl, lo a lovoliidon 111 die 
unnor^'ilv it now htands, llioiigli they aic, in our 

jiidgiimnl, not greater than are ossontial in view of t.lic .state of 
things wlimli we anal) '■od in the fust, pail, of tliisicpoit Wo 
h.i\o already e\pics^cd the ojiinion t.linl die l,i ansformation of 
methods wliuli we have venliiied to recommend cannot lie put 
into efTct.t huddenly, by any mere legislative or admini.stiative 
deeiec, but must depend foi its iilt.imate .success, like any other 
great change, upon the spiiit 111 which the task is iindci taken, 
not by a few' leadens (though they w'ould be indi.spen.sable) but 
by the w'holc body of teachers, and indeed by the whole 
community , and upon the gradual growth of a new' tradition, 
or, rather, upon the gradual revival of the best elements in 
the older Indian tradition of teaching and seholar.ship 
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'Nevertheless, even the mere mechamcal and administrative 
^.cjustments which will be necessary are so great, and the difficulties 
'^^to be surmounted are of so varied a kind, that the most wisely 
designed Act, Statutes and Kegulations could not foresee or deal 
with them adequately. It seems to us to be necessary that 
there should be a good deal of elasticity and power of variation 
to meet particular difficulties ; and that therefore, during 'the 
first years, while the new mtermediate system is bemg organised, 
and the colleges m Calcutta are bemg encouraged and helped-- to 
fulfil the conditions required for constituent rank, special transi- 
tional arrangements will have to be made. Wliatever stages may 
be marked out for this transition,^ it seems to us necessary that 
a small powerfully constituted Executive Commission should be 
instituted We shall discuss the constitution and powers which 
ought to be attributed to this body in Chapter XXXVII 

180 We have m this chapter advocated a reconstruction of the 
system of university organisation and teaching in Calcutta so far- 
reaching in its scope as to amount to a complete departure from 
Indian university traditions. We beheve that the changes we 
recommend are practicable We are convinced that they are 
necessary, if the highest traming available for yoiingJB^figfdis'is'^o 
be brought into a healthy condition. But we do not conceal h/>m 
om’selves that the carrying out of so great a change must be attended 
by great difficulties, and that it cannot be achieved m a moment 
The changes proposed m the methods of teachmg and in.tlie position 
of the colleges are so considerable that their full significance will 
not be quickly or easily realised ; and there will be a danger of 
resentment and friction unless time is given to those likely to be 
affected to realise the advantages of the new system, and to adapt 
themselves to it. Large funds will be necessary, both from public 
and private sources , and in view of the substantial demands made 
by other parts of our scheme of reform, these may not be readily 
or easily available on the scale required for the immediate adoption 
of the new system. Above all, the estabhshment of the inter- 
mediate colleges, and the large expenditure which this will require, 
as well as the orgamsation of the new mode of administering 
seeondary and intermediate education which we have proposed, 
will themselves make very exacting demands upon the adinmis- 
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trative power available ; these changes will deeply affect the 
position of every college ; until they are carried out, the better 
prepared undergraduates for whom our scheme of training is 
designed, will only be foithcomiug m small numbers. We should 
be very reluctant to suggest delay in the execution of reforms 
which seem to us to be of vital importance for the public welfare ; 
and we think it should be possible to carry them out reasonably 
quickly, provided that sufficient funds are forthcoming, and that 
a body of able men, endowed with adequate powers, are entrusted 
with the task Such a body would be the Executive Commission 
which we have proposed At the same time we recognise that the 
Executive Commission might be overweiglited if it had to carry on 
all the ordinary routine of the University besides working out 
the new system This difficulty might be avoided if, when the 
Act reconstituting the University was passed, its operation was 
delayed for a time, and if, during the mterval, the ordinary routine 
of university administration were carried on by the existing bodies 
while the Executive Commission devoted itself to preparmg for the 
coming change. Such an arrangement would resemble that adopted 
in London m 1898 Duimg this mterval the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education could be brought into working order, 
the intermediate colleges could be estabhshed, and the effect of 
this change upon the existing colleges could be appreciated At 
the same time the Umversity of Dacca, whose immediate establish- 
ment seems to us to be essential, would afford a model of the new 
method of umversity government, and m some degree of the new 
methods of university instruction, which could not fail to be 
mstiuctive Meanwhile, though the definite reconstruction of the 
Teaching University of Calcutta would be delayed, the time would 
not be wasted , since, as the mam features of the scheme we have 
described would have been formally approved as a programme for 
future action, the colleges could, with such help as Government 
and the pubhc were able to afford them, make ready for the part 
they would have to play m the new system ; new colleges could be 
estabhshed , Presidency College could be reorganised , a begiiming 
could be made, under the existing organisation, in the co-operation 
of colleges and umversity to provide more efficient teaching , the 
trammg.of teachers could be set upon a sound footmg , and much 
could be done in the improvement of examinations and in provision 
for health and residence of the students. It is for Government 
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and tlie public to decide (should oui.general programme of reform 
be accepted) which of these two methods of procedure would be 
likely to lead to the best results. In the meanwhile it has been our 
task, in this chapter, to lay down the lines of the new university 
system towards which, m our judgment, Calcutta ought to labour. 


A note on iaLing notes 

If notes are not to be dictated in future, students must learn the art of 
taking notes from a contmuoiis lecture We thmk that it is perhaps too gener- 
ally assumed that the average student can learn to do this by the hght of 
nature But the process is not a simple one, and a certam amount of gmdance 
will greatly facihtate matters We were told by a distmguished teacher in 
Bombay that his pupils clamoured for ‘ dictated notes ’ as the only means 
of passmg their exammations, which he dechned to give them Instead, he 
gave them one or two lessons on the art of takmg notes He lectured for a 
quartCT of an hour and then wrote out on the black-board the notes which 
he himself would have regarded as adequate A few illustrations of this 
kmd amply sufficed to put the students on the right track, and no more diffi- 
culty was experienced Clearly there are no hard and fast rules to be observed 
m the matter The object of a lecture as compared with that of a book, is 
to give a colour and perspective by means of the human voice which only^^ 
supreme art m wntmg can evoke , to explore difficulties and present them 
m different ways so as to overcome the obstacles existent m minds of different 
types, mvolvmg repetitions that would often be utterly wearisome m prmt , 
to give illustrations particularly fitted to awaken the mterest of the particular 
audience in front of the lecturer, which would be enticely out of place m 
addressmg the wide pubhc of letters It is clear that the object of a lecture is 
largely defeated by slow dictation on the part of the lecturer, and by meehan- 
ical writing on the part of the student absorbmg the greater part of his 
attention He might as weU be copying from a book The ideal for the 
student to aim at is, while hsterung with full attention, to be able to grasp as 
he goes along and to jot down thoshsahent pomts which will enable him later, 
when he reads his notes, to recreate m his mmd the lecture as he heard it 
- As m other matters, the ideal is not easy to attam But with practice a reason- 
' able efficiency may be acquired by the student of average abdity We have 
expressed ourselves emphatically m condemnation of ‘ dictated notes ’ But 
we see no reason why, if a lecturer judges it ad^nsable, he should not either 
at the beginning or the end of a lecture, dictate durmg a few nimutes a brief 
headhne summary of the mam pomts on which he has touched or mtends to 
touch Such a summary, especially with young students, might often give 
real help , for the lecturer himself, it is a means of ensurmg clearness, by no 
means to be despised 
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The Mufassal Colleges. 

( I. 

1 The whole scheme of reform which has been outlined in the 
foregoing chapters must deeply afiect the position and prospects 
of the scattered colleges in the Bengal mufassal We believe 
that, under the new system, there can be opened to these colleges 
the possibility of future developments of far greater interest and 
usefulness than anythmg which could have resulted from the 
present system, though the development of some of the colleges 
ought to be on widely drSerent lines from that of others. We 
have endeavoured to frame a plan which will give to these colleges 
the opportumty of addressing themselves to new responsibilities 
and of shaping for themselves a more useful future , and this 
plan will be explained in the present chapter. But we recogmse 
that, at first sight, our scheme as a whole is hkely to awaken some 
apprehension in the minds of those who are responsible for the 
mufassal colleges , and we therefore think it necessary to face 
frankly the causes of this feehng before proceeding to explain the 
means by which we think these causes can be removed. 

2. The city of Calcutta, and the superior educational advan- 
tages which it has to offer, have always exercised a powerful 
attraction over the minds of mufassal boys One thing alone 
has seemed to make it possible for the mufassal colleges to resist 
the influence of this attraction, and to keep then classes filled 
They sent their students in for the same examinations as the 
strongest Calcutta colleges, and, on the whole, weie not markedly 
less successful in getting them through. So long as the passing 
of examinations contmued to be, as it still is, almost the only 
pmpose for which students took university courses, and almost the 
only criterion by which the value of a university education was 
judged, this fact masked the relative weakness of most of the 


^ See the figures ns to the number of mufassnl students in Calcutta in CIiap»u- 
XIII, para 94 
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mufassal colleges, and made it appear that a man might do ]ust 
as well for In m sell m a weak and lU-eqiupped college as m a 
strong one 

3 But the false standard set up by the overvalmng of examm-- 
ation results, as we have seen, is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
the present system m Bengal It has to be overthrown if Bengal is 
to attam full mtellectual vitahty It wiU be overthrown if and 
when adequately endowed and efficiently orgamsed teaching uni- 
versities are estabhshed as we have proposed, in Calcutta and in 
Dacca. Then it wiU be gradually reahsed, by the students, by their 
parents and adviseis, and by then* future employers, that a man 
can in these places get a tiaming altogether superior to anythmg 
that has hitherto been open fco him. It will be reahsed that what 
makes a umversity education worth having is the trammg winch 
it gives, the mtellectual stimulus of hstenmg to great teachers, the 
mtroduction to the responsibihties of life which comes from the 
close contact and co-operation of a living society , not the mere 
crude passing of an exammation, which is mainly of value if 
and m so far as it proves that the student has undergone a 
training of this kind 

4. The Teachmg Umversities of Calcutta and Dacca^ will set up 
m Bengal new standards of umversity work. Judged by these 
standards the mufassal colleges will gravely suffer m public 
estimation unless the character and quality of their work are 
improved out of aU recogmfcion Unless they are enabled, by 
systematic encouragement and aid, to provide a training which, 
while less rich and varied, can yet stand comparison vuth that 
afforded by Calcutta and Dacca, they will be apt bo be gradually 
denuded of their students This result would be m every way 
unhappy. It would be unforbunate for the mufassal, smce it might 
mvolve the crushing out of such modest centres of intellectual 
life as now exist It would be not less unfortunate for Calcutta 
and Dacca, smce it would mean that these umversities would 
have to deal with such large numbers of students as would make 
it impossible for them to develope an adequate system of teachmg 
and of individual care and supervision 

5. These results can only be prevented m one or other of two 
ways One would be to forbid the reorgamsation of Calcutta and 
Dacca, m order that the mufassal colleges might go on as they now 
do We do not hesitate to say that this would be nothmg less 
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than a crime. It would imply the demal to students m Calcutta 
and Dacca of advantages which must be beneficial not only to 
themselves, but to the co mm unity, merely in order that a number 
of institutions — which exist for the service of the commumty — 
should be enabled to go on doing a kmd of work which is aheady 
mamfestly inadequate to the needs of the Presidency, and wiU 
become more obviously inadequate in proportion as Bengal realises 
how much sound education can do for her service. 

6. The only alternative is to develop e in the mufassal real and 
living centres of umversity work — not merely of preparation for 
examinations, but of independent thought and investigation We 
believe that, with wise guidance and aid, this can be done, not m 
a moment, but gradually , so that selected mufassal centres may 
grow in strength as Calcutta and Dacca grow in strength, and 
may be able to make an appeal to the students - which, in its 
way, will be almost as strong as that of the two^ leading 
universities, though somewhat different in kmd. But if this is 
to be done, there must be a reasonable concentration of re- 
sources , and no scheme for dealing with the problem will be 
satisfactory which does not make such concentration possible 

7 In yet another respect the plan of reform which is outlined 

in the foregoing chapters may seem, at first sight, to be prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the mufassal colleges. In all of them the 
great majority of the students are in the intermediate stage - In 
many of them the intermediate classes form a source of revenue, 
by means of which the degree classes are m part supported. The 
reorgamsation which we propose excludes the intermediate classes 
from the sphere of umversity work, and may therefore seem to 
imperil the very existence of these colleges. c 

8 But the number of students requiring education up to the 
stage now fixed by the intermediate examination (though of a 
kmd better adapted to their needs) wiU remain as large as -ever, 
and, indeed, will in all probability greatly increase. For the gieat 
majority' of these students — for a far larger proportion than is now 
the case — provision ought to be made in the mufassal. The 
mufassal colleges, therefore, wiU have at the intermediate stage 
as important a function as before — indeed, a far more import- 
ant function, because it is in this stage of education that some of 
the greatest and most urgently needed improvements are po'; 

But these improvements wiU be costly. It will no Ion 
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possible to run intermediate classes so as to pay their way, still 
less so as to yield a profit. Substantial subsidies will be 
necessary to enable the colleges to carry on this work. We have 
elsewhere recommended the provision of such "subsidies, and we 
hold these to be so necessary that if they are not forthcoming our 
recommendations will, m our judgment, be largely nullified. 

9 Intermediate education of the new pattern will be able to 
render such vital services to the whole commumty, and wdl be so 
exacting in its demands upon the thought and upon the resources 
of those who carry it on, that the colleges which undertake it 
wdl find it more and more incumbent upon them to concentrate 
their attention upon this kmd of_work, which demands methods 
quite different from those appropriate to degree or umversity 
work Imtha same way, those colleges which are zealous to carry 
on degree work, and which are able to attract large numbers of degree 
students, wdl find that the attempt to provide a training worthy 
of bemg compared with that afforded by Calcuttal^nd Dacca mil 
equally tax all then strength, and demand all then energies. 

10. We therefore contemplate, as the necessary consequence of 
the changes which we have proposed, a gradual and mcreasmgly 
defimte differentiation m the work of the mufassal colleges, some 
devoting all then strength to degree work, others to the not less 
vitally important work of the intermediate stage. The former 
might in course of tmie be recognised as ‘ potential umversities,^ 
and ultimately, as universities, acquire independence. The latter 
would become great centres of varied and practical traming for 
young men of many types. They would be different from the 
‘ potential umversities,^ but no more inferior to them than Eton 
IS mfbrior to Oxford But this process of development, though it 
must not be artificially forced, must not merely be left to chance , 
and a well designed scheme of reorgamsation must provide the 
means for givmg to all the colleges a wise guidance during then 
giudual development towards different, but equally worthy and 
useful, destimes. 

1 1 But it IS necessary, in framing a scheme of reform, to consider 
not only the needs and mterests of the colleges, but the sentiments 
and desires of the commumty as a whole There can be no doubt 
that educated opinion in Bengal has long held, and still largely 
holds, that a wide diffusion of mstitutions of umversity rank in all 
parts of the province is in itself desirable, as a means of bringing 
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home to the people the value of education, and as a stimulus to the 
intellectual life of the districts in which these institutions are planted. 
So strongly is this opinion held by many leaders of opinion that 
they would be willing nith their eyes open even to sacrifice efficiency 
in teaching, if the piicc of efficiency was a reduction in the number 
of available centres of iiistiuction. We recogmse the force of these 
consideiations especially m the stage of educational development 
through which Bengal has been passing, we recognise also that the 
remarkable demand for education in Bengal has been m a consid- 
erable dcgice due to the wide distribution of colleges of uni- 
versity rank At the same time it must be admitted that the 
influence of these small and under-equipped institutions, which 
can afford only a narrow and, for most of their students, purely 
literary training, and which can therefore do nothing to help 
their students to prepare themselves for more practical careers, 
has been largely responsible for the disregard of practical training 
from whichvBengal has gravely suffered, and has encouraged that 
unhealthy concentration of the ambitions of young men of ability 
upon a course of mere mechanical preparation for book-work exam- 
inations which almost all our correspondents deplore. . 

12 We desne not only to retain, but to extend more widely, 
the influence which can be exercised by mstitutions of higher 
education upon the community which surrounds them. But we 
desire that this influence should be healthier and more varied than 
it now is, and that the community should be brought to realise 
that it Ls possible for its sons to eqmp themselves not merely for arts 
degrees, and for the limited careers to which these lead, but also 
for a variety of forms of practical activity, m agriculture, commerce 
and industry. This end will, we believe, be attained by the estab- 
hshment of the intermediate colleges, which we propose should 
be set up m much larger numbers than the existing colleges. The 
intermediate colleges are not to be thought of as merely a reproduc- 
tion of the existing second-grade colleges, which have, by common 
consent, been far from satrsfactory. They will be better staffed 
and better eqmpped, not merely than the second-grade colleges, 
but than most of the existing first-grade colleges , and they will 
consequently be able to exercise a much deeper influence upon 
the life and thought of the commumty. With their schemes of 
vocational trainmg, they will be able to show that higher education 
can serve far more varied purposes than it has hitherto served. 
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Their specialist teachers of education, of science, of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, will often be able to render direct service beyond 
the limits of their class-rooms We should hope that in time they 
might offer instruction smtable for persons who had no mtention 
of pursmng a regular academic course In particular the colleges 
might well become centres for unweisity extension courses, delivered, 
often m the vernacular, by scholars brought from the umversities, 
to audiences of the general pubbc. In all these ways the diffusion of 
mterest m, and opportunities for, liigher education would be made 
far more effective under the scheme which we propose, than would 
ever be possible under the existing system And at the same time 
trainmg up to a higher stage, but of a much more efficient character 
than IS now available, would be provided not only at Calcutta and 
Dacca but at selected centres in the mufassal which would gradually 
become foci of mteUectual Lie far more vigorous and vital than 
can possibly be created by the handfuls of underpaid and overworked 
teachers now scattered among many isolated colleges. 

II. 

13, Having m view the possibihty of the future creation 
of other umversity centres m Bengal besides Calcutta and Dacca, 
and the need, if such a possibility exists, of keeping it m nimd 
in framing any scheme of reconstruction, we included in our 
questionnaire an enquiry^ whether, in the opinion of our corre- 
spondents, it would be desirable, either now or m the future, to 
establish other universities, on the' lines of the Dacca scheme or 
on other lines The rephes to this enquiry were very varied, and 
very interesting. Exactly 150 of our correspondents deal with 
the question. Of these, seventeen are defimtely hostile to the 
creation of any new universities in Bengal — a few of them bemg 
opposed even to the estabhshment of a umversity at Dacca. 
Thirty-five, while not hostile to the idea in itself, regard the 
possibility of reahsing it as too distant to be worthy of serious 
discussion. Ninety-eight are decisively favourable to the idea, 
though many urge that no attempt should be made to realise 
it until the University of Calcutta has been reconstructed , and 
of the ninety-eight, no less than seventy-five name places which 
seem to them to be smtable sites for umversities. 


^ Question 4 . 
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14. The majority of tliose "who regard it as definitely undesir- 
able to set up new univeisities base their opposition on grounds of 
expense, urging that all the available funds should be spent upon 
tlie development of Calcutta. With this view we have, m some 
regards, a good deal of sympathy. But it must not be forgotten 
that there are some thousands of umversity students in the mufassal 
whose needs we are scaicel}'’ entitled to disregard Others take 
up the much more convincing ground that outside Calcutta and 
Dacca there are no centics of sufficient culture to afford the 
necessary atmospheie for tlie growth of a umveisity , and that 
thcie are not enough teachers of distinction available to stafi 
even two universities, not to speak of moie. If there are no 
centres of intellectual life in all the vast area of the Bengal 
mufa'^sal, is not this a dangerous and unhappy state of things, 
and does it not appeal all the moie miportanb to do whatever 
is po'^sible to cicate such centres ^ But this can be done, in 
our judgment, only by the development of really strong groups 
of scholais and teachers at a few centres Grouped together 
in a ^mallei numbei of centres, the exi.sting teachers would be able 
to stimulate one anothei and to specialise in their work, their 
hbiaiies and other materials of study could be made more efiicient ; 
while their students could not only be offeied a wider range of 
studies, but would be enabled to enjoy in some degree the atmosphere 
of intellectual life which cannot easily be created m-^small self-con- 
tained centres The teachers, working under such conditions, 
would be more efiicient , and the number of efiicient teachers avail- 
able for/ the needs of Bengal would be increased 

16. Three of our correspondents talfe up a yet more funda- 
mental position , and contend that the creation of new umversities 
is undesirable simply because it would make a breach in the 
umformity of the present system of training “ To multiply 
universities in the Presidency,^^ says Mr. B C. Bose, “ would be 
sadly subversive of all uniformity in matters of education. This 
heterogeneity would be without any corresponding benefit.''^ But 
is j\Ir. Bose right m the value he attaches to a rigid uniformity of 
training 'i The experience of other countries seems to show that 
variety, not uniformity, is the source of intellectual vitality. The 
wonderful modern revival of learned activity in Prance dates from 


^ Question 4. 
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tke tune when, under the leadersliip of Albert Diunont, Ernest 
Lavisse, and Octave Greard, the umfornuty unposed by Napoleon's 
single dominating Umversiby of France was broken down, and 
eighteen French universities sprang into vigorous life. Most of 
our correspondents, indeed, take this view rather than Mr. Bose's. 
“ There is room for new umversities," says Mr. Joges Chandi’a 
Eay,^ “ but none for a multiphcation of one type, teaching the 
same subjects m the same way and turmng out graduates 

similar m body, mind, and spmt A university exists for a 

society, and, as a society is a complex orgamsm having various 
functions to perform, new umversities ought to take up the 
diSerent questions and try to embody the underlying prmciples m 
their ideal There will then be diversity in imiversity education 
in the country." 

16. We agree with Mr. Ray in his belief that there is need for 
greater diversity m the mtellectual hfe of Bengal, and in the 
training received by her sons But, when we come to examine the 
actual suggestions made by our correspondents as to the proper 
sites for new universities, we cannot but feel that the hne of 
advance for the immediate future is by no means clearly marked 
out. For our correspondents name, among them, no less than 
twenty-mne places.^ No one of these is so obviously marked 
out as a -future university that everybody names it ; though 
Rajshahi gets no less than 55 votes, and Chittagong 34. Berham- 
pur IS the only other place which gets more than 20 votes, 
while four other places obtam between 10 and 20. No less tlian 
eleven of the places suggested as seats of universities have no 
colleges at all, even of the^ second-grade. It appears, then, that 
while, in the opimon of the great majority of those correspondents 

^ Question 4 _ 

" It maj be mteresting-to enumerate these m alphabetical order The figures after 
the names indicate the. number of tmies each place has been recommended. An asterisk 
indicates that the place does not now possess a college of even thejsecond-grade — 

♦Asansol (4) ' Chittagong (34) *Jes 3 ore (2) *Murshidabad (4) 

Bankura (8) Comilla (4) *Kalimpong (1) Mymensingh (7) 

Barisal (10) *Darjeeling (1) Khulna (1) *Kadia (3) " 

Herhampur (21; Dnulatpur (2) Krishnagar (5) Rajshahi (65) 

*Birbhum (1) Fandpur (1) *Kurseong (3) ♦Roneegunge (1) 

♦Bogra (1) Gauhati (14) *Malda (2) Rangpur(12) 

Burdunn(14) Hooghlj (3) Midnapur (4) Serampore (1) 

Sylhet (6) 
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who have answered this question, as in our own, the creation of 
new universities will ultimately form the best solution of the 
problem of higher education in Bengal, there are at present (apart 
from Dacca) few, if any, centres which are obviously indicated as 
suitable sites for universities. And this conclusion is borne out 
by our own obser^^ations. After having visited all the degree 
colleges in the mufassal we are regretfully driven to the conclusion 
that there is no college which is as yet ripe to be transformed 
into a university. 

"17. We are constrained, therefore, to agi'ee with Dr. Nares 
Chandra Sen Guptn^ when he says that it is impossible at the 
moment “ to dcteimmc which place should in future develope into 
such a centre of education as to make a university suitable for 
the place,” and vith j\Ir Charu Chandra Biswas^ when he says 
that more universities should only be estabhshed “ if and where- 
the conditions essential to the growth of true university life are 
reahsed,” and goes on to assert that there are at present no 
centres in Bengal “ which call for, or would support, an independent 
university.” Yet there arc at this moment no less than twelve 
centres outside of Calcutta and Dacca which undertake to give the 
whole training needed for a umversity degree, though, as 
]\Ir Biswas puts it, they lack “ the conditions essential to the 
grovdh of true university life ” 

18. It^is mamfest that Bengal, with the resources at her dis- 
posal, cannot maintain real umversity teaching at so many as- 
twelve mufassal centres How is this dile mm a to be resolved ? 
We should hesitate to go so far as Mr A C. Chatter] ee,^ whose 
remedy is to “ tell the colleges outside Calcutta that they must, 
within a fixed period (say thirty years or one generation) 
either develope each into a umversity, or cease to be colleges and 
become high schools ” But Mr Chatterjee’s drastic suggestioir 
points to what will probably be the solution in the long run. 
We should hope that, with proper guidance and encouragement, 
a small number of these colleges might develope into real umversity 
centres, abandomng the work of the intermediate stage, whde the 
rest of the colleges devote themselves to the highly important 
and valuable function of intermediate traimng 


^ Question 4. 
® Question 6 
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19. But who IS to select the colleges to which this special 
guidance and encouragement are to be given, and on what prin- 
ciples IS the selection to be made ^ It is very difficult* as things 
are, to diaw any sharp distinctions among the colleges, and to 
say, this coUege is fit to give umversity traimng, that college 
is not It would be useless to ask the colleges themselves to 
make their choice between the two destimes, as ]\Ir. Chatter] ee 
suggests And, in the present condition of higher education in 
Bengal, it would be unwise to attempt, by any sudden , and 
arbitraiy decision, to deterrmne which of the colleges should be 
■encom'aged to aim at the one destiny and which at the other 

20 If we were called upon to mdicate defimtely the places at 
which umversities ought ultimately to be estabhshed we should 
find difficulty m giving a precise answer. We should, without 
hesitation, assert that there ought to be one umversity, and (so far 
as can be foreseen) one only, m Northern Bengal , but we should 
find it very hard to decide whether its seat should be at Rajshahi 
or at Eangpur ^ On geographical grounds we should be inchned to 
hhink that there ought some day to be a umversity at Chittagong,^ 
to serve the remote eastern region of Bengal, which is differentiated 
from the rest of the Presidency not only by trade mterests, 
but, to some extent, also by racial and rehgious distinctions , but 
we should have to recogmse that neither the demand of this region 
for higher education, nor the condition of its prmcipal college, justi- 
fied any immediate action We might be tempted to think of Ber- 
hampur^ as a possible site for a university on the ground that its 
•college aheady provides for a larger number of students than any 
ether m the mufassal , but its work shows no distinctive features, 
and it depends too exclusively upon the generosity of a smgle 
patron, who cannot fairly be expected to - undertake the very 
large expenditure which would be necessary. Fmally, we should 
have to consider whether there ought not to be a university for 


^ See Chapter XIII, paras 121-124, where the considerations relevant to this ques- 
tion are set forth Fiftj-fiveof our correspondents \ote for Rajshahi, 12 for the new- 
born college of Eangpur 

® Chittagong receives more votes (34) from our correspondents than any centre 
save Rajshahi The staff of Chittagong Collie is m favour of its development into » 
amivcrsiti , and have forwarded to us an mterestmg statement as to the changes they 
regard as necessary for that purpose — General Memoranda, page 41]i. 

® See Chapter XIII, paras 121 and 122. Berhampur gets 21 votes from our 
correspondents 
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that pnit of Bengal which lies west of the Hooghly. But, with, 
tvo exceptions, there is no college in AVestern Bengal which 
vsceius to have any claim for special treatment The first excep- 
tion IS Banlviiia, vhich has the great advantage of a healthy 
climate, and is undeniably doing good work. But, as we have 
ah cady seen ^ the conditions in Bankura are not such as to promise 
that it could attain the stature of a umversity The other excep- 
tion IS Scrampore This college not only has a more generous 
proportion of teachers to students than any other college, in or 
out of Calcutta, and a happier orgamsation of student-hfe than alll 
but one or tvo it also preserves the great tradition of Carey. 
Alarshman, and Ward, and already possesses, by a charter froju 
the King of Denmark, confirmed by treaty between Denmark 
and Britain, the right of conferring degi’ees As aviII be seem 
from the very full and valuable memorandum submitted by the 
members of its staft,^ this college has not only conceived the 
ambition of using to university rank, but has formed a high and 
worthy idea of what university rank involves But Serampore 
IS as yet a small college, not iipe foi so great a change 

21 AA^C' return, therefore, to Dr Nares Chandra Sen G-upta’s" 
conclusion that it is not possible at this moment ro determine- 
which places will develope into umversities But I think,. 
Dr. Sen Gupta^ continues, that each college should be granted a. 
large measure of freedom, so as to make it possible for each college 
to develope on its own hnes, and to form the nucleus of a future 
university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop- 
ment Some device whereby the colleges may differentiate them- 
selves, whereby the deademng lunformity imposed by the present 
system may be mitigated , this seems to be the solution indicated 
by the circumstances The colleges must be given a chance of 
showing distinctive characteristics, of doing work that shall not bn 
merely a reproduction of an old and’ wearisome pattern , a chanen 
also of arousing the interest, and wirming the practical support, 
of their districts , in order that the best among them may, in 
the long run, estabhsh a claim to the higher rank. And the oppor- 
tumty of acqmring these privileges ought not to be withheld from 
any college If, without too sudden a departure from the existing 


^ See Chapter XIII, para 129 
® General Memoranda, page 333. 
® Question 6 
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system, we can create conditions wliicli will be favourable to tbis 
bind of growth, further experience will resolve the problem — 
provided that the duty of watchmg over and encouraging the new 
development is entrusted to some enhghtened and well-qualified 
body. 

22. To recapitulate . In the long run the best thing for Bengal 
will be the estabhshment of a small number of efficiently organised 
umversities m the mufassal, wherein a traimng can be given 
which will be not less valuable m quality, though possibly less wide 
in range, than that which will be offered by Calcutta and Dacca ; 
the remamder of the colleges devoting themselves to the vitally 
important work of the intermediate stage. At the present moment, 
it is impossible to determine which colleges ought to be marked out 
for the former, and which for the latter, destmy But it would 
be unjust that the existmg colleges should be deprived of then 
present rights at an arbitrarily fixed date, or until even ampler 
provision than now exists has been made to meet the needs of the 
students whom these colleges at present tram. At the same time 
it IS important to find a means whereby the better colleges may 
be stimulated to strive towards a higher destmy, may be enabled 
ho awaken the pride and wm the financial support of then own 
districts, and may be allowed to enjoy, as they progress in strength, 
an increasing degree of freedom, such as wiU fit them for the 
Tesponsibfiities of independence. By what means can these ends 
best be attained ? 

m. 

23 One scheme, advocated by a number of our correspondents,^ 
is that there should be estabhshed a Dniversity of Bengal, distinct 
from the reconstituted Teachmg University of Calcutta and from 


^ Memoranda by Mr H Sharp m General Memoranda, page 447, and by Mr. W. 0. 
Wordsworth, ibid , i)age 489 , also answers to Question 5 by Mr E E Biss, Mr R N, 
Gilchrist, the Rev WES Holland, Miss A. Janan, Mr D B Meek, and Mr E € Turner 
Other correspondents, though they do not use the name * Umversity of Bengal, ’ seem 
to favour the idea — ^Mr Saij-ad Muhsin Ah, Mr Jatmdra Chandra Guha, Mian 
Muhammad Fazli Husam, Mr Kokileswar Sastri, Dr Prabhu Dutt Shasta, Mr F W 
Sudmersen, and the Rev J Watt — all in answer to Question 5 The same course was 
strongly urged upon us by an influential deputation of the'^Musalmans of Calcutta 
(General Memoranda, page 210) They urged the establishment of a Umversity of 
Bengal, distmct from both Calcutta and Dacca, as “ the only possible solution,” and 
added that “ on academical grounds also this arrangement appears the best that can 
be devised ” 
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and we feel it to be lugbly desirable that this disability should 
if possible be removed, especially in the case of the stronger and 
better equipped colleges 

25. We do not propose to discuss in detail the a^^ments- 
for and agamst the institution of a University of Bengal, because 
the establishment of such a umversity is under existing circum- 
stances, and m view of our other recommendations, impracticable. 

In arrivmg at this conclusion we have been influenced, in the mam, ' 
by two considerations. 

26. In the first place, it is impossible to predict what will be 
the precise effect upon the mufassal colleges of the other changes 
we propose — ^the withdrawal of the intermediate students from 
university classes, and the organisation of strong teaching univer- 
sities m Calcutta and in Dacca. If these proposals are carried mto 
effect, their influence upon the mufassal colleges wdl certainly be 
profound, as we have already noted , and it would be unwise to 
create a new and independent orgamsation for the mufassal colleges 
until the results of these changes are fuUy apparent. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to the proposal to estabhsh inteimediate colleges 
which will at once withdraw from every coUege two-thirds or m 
some cases three-fourths of its students ^On the figures of 1917 
there would remam about 1,800 post-mtermediate students in the 
twelve arts colleges outside Calcutta and Dacca. If the degree 
course were uniformly extended to three years, this number would 
be increased to about 2,700 students , but even this figure would allow 
only an average of 230 students to each college, and it is impossible 
to conduct a college economically for so small a number, especially 
if any reasonably wide range of subjects is to be offeied. 

27 At the present rate of mcrease the number of students 
pursuing arts and science degrees would be doubled in about seven 
years But it is impossible to estimate befoiehand how far the 
demand for purely hterary courses of study, winch the colleges 
now mainly offer, would be checked or diverted by the new and 
more practical courses proposed to be instituted in the intermediate 
coUeges-; nor can it be foretold how far, if at all, the improvement 
of the standards of teachmg and exammation at the lower stages,, 
and the demand for a three years’ course for the degree, would lead 
to a reduction in the number of degree students. The figures 
cited above would seem to suggest that while it would be difficult 
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to mamtain m an efficient condition a large number of colleges 
providing teaching up to the degree standard, it should be possible 
to carry on a jmall number of colleges m which, by a concentration 
of resources, better and more varied teaching could be given. The 
readiness with which Bengali students migrate from one part of 
the raufassal to another suggests^ that such a concentration would 
not be impracticable, and that it would in&ct far less hardship 
in individual cases than might at first sight appear , especially as 
we suggest ^ substantial increase in the number of stipends or 
scholarships available for poor students. Indeed, it would appear , 
that the figures cited ought to justify the replacement, at an early 
date, if the financial resources were available, of one or more of these 
colleges by new teaching umversities after the model of Dacca 
and this would, in our judgment, ultimately be the best solution of 
the problem, since, without in any way curtading the facfiities 
for umversity education, it would very greatly mcrease the value 
and quahty of the traimng which the students would receive. 

28 But in view of the uncertamty of many of the relevant 
factors which ought to be taken into consideration, it would in our 
judgment be unwise to make any rigid scheme for deahng with 
the needs of the mufassal. What is needed is an arrangement 
which would preserve flexibility and elasticity, and would not exclude 
any of the various possibilities of future development. The insti- 
tution, at'this stage, of a University of Bengal would m our judg- 
' ment be unfortunate, because it would disregard this need for a 
gradual adaptation. 

29. Another consideration has also greatly weighed with us. 
As the proposal of a University of Bengal hacT been laid before us, 
we felt that we ought to have the judgment upon it of the non- 
Oovernment mufassal colleges themselves. We accordingly sub- 
nutted this, along with other alternative schemes, to conferences 
of the principals and other representatives of the private and missi on- 
ary colleges 3 At these conferences, which were held m Calcutta, 
all these colleges were represented. With practical unanimity 
^ they rejected the proposal, and asserted their desire to remain in 


* See Chapter XIX, paras 3 and 4. 

* Sec Chapter XXXIII, para 09 ^ 

^ See the letters of summoaq, pnnted m the volume of appendices to this report, and 
Chapter I, para 21 

vOl IV o . 
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connexion with the University of Calcutta ~ From their point of 
view the conclusion was inevitable. The colleges are as yet indivi- 
dually .too weak to co-operate with effect in the working of a new 
affiliatmg or federal umversity They could not, without the aid 
of Calcutta, obtam the services of a sufficient number of men of 
abihty and standing to ensure that their proceedmgs commanded, 
pubhc confidence. . In the past it has only been because they were 
nble in some degree to share the prestige of Calcutta Umversity 
that they could carry on their work They will need the aid and 
guidance of Calcutta more than ever during the difficult period of' 
transition which hes before them, when they will need counsel and 
help m makmg their choice between the two kinds of work, upon 
one or other of which they will m no long time be compelled to concen-., 
trate their strength — mtermediate work and degree work 

30 We have already ^ dealt with a difficulty which may be 
felt by some, that the concentration of post-intermediate work m a 
limited number of selected centres would be hostile to the diffusion 
' of public mterest in education ; and we have shewn that under 
our scheme the creation of mtermediate colleges on a large scale 
will m fact increase and widen this influence, while at the same 
tune making its appeal more direct and more varied. But theie 
IS another aspect of the problerH which ought to be remembered. 
Umversity trainmg, if it is to be worthy of the name, cannot be given 
on a self-supportmg basis, especially at the low fees which BengaU 
students can afford to pay. It is a costly thing in- any case , it is 
especially costly if it has to be provided for small groups of students 
in many places. The existing colleges of the Bengal mufassal, 
as we have seen m an earher chapter,^ are giving under great diffi- 
culties a land of traiiung which is qmte'madequate to the needs of 
their students To brmg this trainmg up to even a moderate degree 
of efficiency m all the colleges which now exist, and to provide an 
adequate range of subjects, adequate pay for the teachers, and 
adequate libraries and laborapories, would mvolve a formidable 
expenditure, especially after the mtermediate students' have been 
withdrawn Moreover, once the new mtermediate system is work- 
ing those students tramed by it who go on to the degree course will 
demand a more efficient kmd of mstruction than the colleges aie 


^ See paras. 11 and 12 above 
* Chapter XIU, paras 116-132 
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now able to offer. The only way in which these difficulties can be 
met Ls by a concentration of resources. Tor it must be obvious 
that one college of 600 students can be worked both more efficiently 
and more economically than two distmct colleges of 300 students 
each : if for no other reason, because administrative charges are 
reduced, because its library funds will be twice as large and therefore, 
roughly speaking, make twice as many books available, and because 
its teachers will be able to speciabse in a higher degree and to enjoy 
the stimulus of a more varied society of their peers There is a 
lower limit of numbers below which a college cannot be efficiently 
worked without wasteful expenditure And while it is also true ^ 
that there is a higher limi t of numbers beyond which a well orgamsed 
academic body ought not to go, yet even then the advantages of 
concentration are not exhausted, smce two colleges in close juxta- 
position can by poohng their resources give a far better traimng 
to aU their students than either could give m isolation. 

31 We therefore feel it to be essential that unless the higher 
work m the mufassal is to be wholly unworthy of the needs of the 
students it must be gradually concentrated in selected centres. 
But the process of concentration cannot be earned out m a moment. 
It must mvolve a just and careful consideration of the claims of 
various colleges and of various parts of the Presidency. And for 
this reason some orgamsation seems to be necessary which will 
be able, without arbitrary treatment of any college, or of any group 
of students, and without any restriction of the opportumties for 
umversity traimng, brmg into effect the new adjustment which 
seems to be essential m the interests of Bengal 

32. After havmg weighed every practicable alternative, we have 
come to the conclusion that the only immediate solution of the 
problem is to be found in some form of association between the mufas- 
sal colleges and the Umversity of Calcutta ; and for this purpose 
we shall propose the estabhshment of a Board of MufassarCoUeges, 
which will be more fully described later. We have endeavoured - 
to design it in such a way as to leave to the colleges under its juris- 
diction the maximum degree of freedom consistent with the main- 
tenance of adequate standards of attainment, while freemg the 
Teaching Umversity, as far as possible, from the entanglements of 
an affiliating system We shall propose. that the purview of this 
Board should be limited to the mufassal colleges The weaker 
colleges m Calcutta, excluded from the rank of constituent collies 
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in the Teaching University, ought not to be allowed representation 
upon the Board of Mufassal Colleges , and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, their representatives, being always on the spot, 
would tend to exercise an undue influence over its decisions, and 
would thus dimiiush the emphasis laid upon the special needs of the 
mufassal. In the second place these colleges might, if admitted to 
the Board, be tempted to -rest satisfied with their present condition ; 
the motives for striving to meet the requirements for admissioH to 
constituent rank would be dimin ished , and therefore the healthy 
development of the Teaching Umversity would be retarded. 

33 It is not without reluctance that we recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Board dealmg with affiliated colleges in the mufassal ; 
because we strongly feel that the combination of aficQiatmg^ func- 
tions with the work of a teaching university is in itself undesirable. 
We should have preferred to be able to leave the Teaching Umversity 
of Calcutta free to address itself to its great task without any such 
ffistraction, but m view of the long association of the mufassal 
colleges with Calcutta, and their special needs durmg the period of 
reconstruction, we feel that it is not possible or just that Calcutta 
should be encouraged at once to disembarrass itself of its respon- 
sibflities for their guidance. We strongly feel, however, that the 
Mufassal Board should be regarded not as a permanent but as a 
temporary organisation , though it is impossible to predict how 
long it may contmue to be necessary. We recommend it as a means 
of leading up to and preparmg a better and a permanently satis- 
factory solution The best solution would, in our judgment, be 
the development out of the best of the existmg colleges, of new 
teaching universities in the mufassal, in addition to Dacca ; and 
in defimng the methods of orgamsation and the functions of the 
Mufassal Board we shall keep this m view. Our conclusion that 
this'^will ultimately be the best solution may not command immediate 
or umversal assent But it is at least a possible line of development , 
and smce the educational outlook changes rapidly, no mode of 
healthy growth should be ruled out /It is one of the advantages 
of the scheme which we propose, that while it can, and, we hope, 
will, be used to forward such a development, ht is not inconsistent 
with other possible solutions For example, it might be found 
most practicable that while most^of the colleges devoted themselves 
to mtermediate work, several degree colleges, each mdividually too 
weak 1 0 be an independent umversity, but some stronger than the 
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present isolated colleges and all at least strong enough to teach 
up to /the pass standard of the teaching universities, should still 
be maintained, and should ultimately be given a separate 
orgamsation of a federal or comhmed federal and af^atmg type. 
The Mufassal Board might lead the way to any of these solutions 
In short we propose a scheme which, while it is defimtely designed 
to lead to the establishment of new teaching umversities, is 
nevertheless, having regard to the special dif&culties of creating 
such umversities m the mufassal of Bengal, not incompatible with 
other solutions. 

TV 

34. It has been suggested to us by several correspondents, 
most of whom are Musalmans, that, while the colleges- of Western 
Bengal might contmue to be affihated to the Umversity of Calcutta, 
the colleges of Eastern Bengal should be affihated to the new 
Umversity of Dacca. We are precluded from considering this 
suggestion by the defimte, and often repeated, pledge of the 
Government of India that the Umversity of Dacca “ should not 
include any colleges beyond the hmits of the town.” But, even if 
no such undertaking had been given, we should have felt it im- 
possible to recommend this proposal ^ The problem of umver- 
sity education in the mufassal must be dealt with as a single 
whole, and a umform and consistent pohcy must be pursued in 
regard to it, if there is to be any clear, forward-Jookmg, and 
statesmanlike view. And this impbes that a single ''controlling 
body should be responsible for deahng with it. 

36. We therefore recommend that aU the mufassal colleges 
should be associated with the Umversity of Calcutta. The danger 
of such an arrangement might be that-it might .impede the 
development of the teaching system m Calcutta. We regard it 
as essential, therefore, that the orgamsation set up for the 
mufassal colleges should not be of such a kind as to hamper or 
retard the work of the Teaching Umversity in Calcutta , or to limit 
the range and character of the traming which it gives to those 
which are attainable by the mufassal colleges. While it may 
be desirable that a considerable degree of umformiby should be 
maintained between the Teachmg Umversity and the mufassal 

^ See Chapter XXXHI, ‘ The University of Dacca, ’ where (paras 21-29) the ot]ec- / 
tions to this course from the pomt of view of Dacca are explained. 
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colleges m the general plan and standards of their work, more 
particularly in those groups of pass subjects which are most 
widely taken, the pursuit of uniformity should not be allowed to 
prevent bhe fullest utilisation of the resources of Calcutta by the 
students of Calcutta, or the estabhshment in Calcutta of courses 
of study which no mufassal college would be able to provide. At 
the same time there should be offered to the best mufassal 
colleges the largest degree of freedom wliich they are likely to 
use wisely. ' 

36. The means which we suggest for attaining these ends is the 
establishment of a special Board of the TJmversity of Calcutta, to 
be known as the Bbard of Mufassal Colleges. The details of the 
constitution and powers which we propose for this Board will be 
fully described in a later chapter.^ In the meanwhile it may 
sufS.ce to say that we propose that every mufassal college which is 
affiliated up to the degree standard should be represented by at 
least one member on this Board, and the stronger colleges by^ 
more than one ; that there should also be a very strong representa- 
tion upon it of the teachers in the Teaching XJmversity of Calcutta 
and its constituent colleges, appointed by the Academic Council ; 
that the Board, subject to review by the Academic Council, should 
be responsible for the curricula and examinations of the mufassal 
colleges ; and that it should have a distinct system of finance. 

37. Thus, for the first time in the history of university educa- 
tion m Bengal, every mufassal college would be able to make its 
voice heard in the determination of the courses of study which its 
students pursue. But any scheme which proposes to make pos- 
sible common dehberations among the representatives of mufassal 
colleges must take account of the difficulty of communications 
in the vast area of Bengal, and the waste of time and money 
which would be involved if men were to be assembled at frequent 
intervals from all parts of the province. In order to meet these 
difficulties, and to ensure that the mufassal colleges may 'have a 
really effective, and not a merely nommal, share in these dis- 
cussions, we suggest that the Board should not meet very 
often, but that its main business should be concentrated in a 
smgle series of meetmgs, which might be confined within a single 
week, leaving routine business to be conducted by an Executive 


^ Chapter XXXVII, the Constitution of the University of Calcutta, paras. 76-82 
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Committee, of wliicli tlie Yice-CiiancelloT would be Qbairman, and 
by a paid Secretary, who would work in close association with the 
Registrar of the Umyersity. 

38. The feature of this proposal whichjs most likely to arouse 
challenge and debate is that it implies that there will be distinct 
curricula and examinations for the muiassal colleges. It may be 
' feared by some that under these circumstances the degrees won by 
mufassal students wdl be less highly valued than those of Calcutta 
students.' 'We do not think that this need be so, seeing that the 
standard of these degrees will be guaranteed, in a mode to be de- 
scribed later, by the Umversity of Calcutta, and that they will 
bear its name. Bub it seems to us to- be essential that there 
should be some variation in the curricula, and a - separate system 
of exammations, for the mufassal colleges, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, it would be unfair to expect any of the mufassal 
colleges to ' keep step ' with the far fuller and more varied system 
of traimng afforded by the combined resources of the Umversity 
and the constituent colleges in Calcutta. Any system of rigidly 
umform curricula and examinations would be unfair to both sides. 
In the second place, every examination tends to become more 
mechamcal, and therefore more unsatisfactory, in proportion as 
the number of candidates increases.^ The number of candidates 
for the degree examinations ot the Umversity of Calcutta is already 
far too great for efficiency ; and it wiU be a positive advantage 
that they should be divided mto three groups, for Calcutta, 
Dacca, and the mufassal. 

39. The objection bkely to be alleged against this proposal is 
that the same degree of the same university ought not to mean 
different things ; that there should be uniformity of standards. 
But the truth is that any rigid uniformity of standards is in fact 
unattamable even withm the same university. Standards 
notoriously vary from year to year. Even in the same year the 
student who takes one group of subjeets will be far more severely 
tested than the student who takes another group. And of two 
students who take the same group of subjects in the same yeaiv 
even it they obtain an identical' aggregate of marks, it is notonous 
that one may be a much abler man than the other. The student 


^ See Chapter XVII, where the problems and methods of examination are dis- 
c,issed 
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trained m a good college, ivliere lie lias received good teaclimg and 
has learnt to use books, should be fio tanto worth more than the 
student who has obtamed the same marks by cramming notes 
and keys. The notion that an exact umformity of standard can 
be obtained by the simple device of compellmg all the candidates 
to answer the same questions is altogether illusory This is very 
frankly recognised by modern students of educational problems. 
In the Umversity of London, for example, not only are there 
different sets of papers for external and internal sbudents, but m 
certam exammations special sets of papers aie provided for in- 
dividual colleges, to smt their special cmricula Equahty of 
standard can be secured, in a reasonable degree, by conference 
between those who set and mark the various papers, or by an inter- 
^change of examiners. It can, mdeed, be attamed in this way 
^yen more effectively than by compelling aU the candidates to 
take the same papers.^ 

40. It seems to us to be important that, as far as possible 
there should be a general equation or correspondence of -standard, 
though not an exact uniformity of content, between the curricula 
and examinations of the mufassal colleges and those^pf the 
Teaching University. But this can be secured far better m other 
ways than by a mechamcal uniformity of question papers It 
can be ensured that the general plan and range of the courses ..of 
study pursued in various pass groups or honours schools, and the 
amount and range of knowledge reqmred from the students, shall 
be approximately equivalent. They need not be, and indeed, m 
many cases, ought not to be, identical, for Calcutta will be able 
to^ afford training m vaiious branches of study which must be 
beyond the reach of nearly aU the mufassal colleges. Thus 
Calcutta might reasonably include an element of experimental 
psychology in courses in philosophy or education , this would be 
impossible for the mufassal colleges, but their com’ses might be 
made eqmvalent in weight by the substitution -nf someth mg else. 

41 In order to ensure a fair equivalence between the two 
courses of study -we shall suggest that a ver y large element — not 
exceeding half — ^in the Board of Mufassal Colleges shall consist 
of Calcutta teachers ; who may safely be trusted to see that the 


^ This end mU be much faoihtated by the institution of the Board of Examinations 
which we shall propose — see Chapter XL 
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clcarcc IS pot given on clieapcr terms to tlic luufassal students 
limn to tlicir ovn. We sliall further suggest that all the 
propo'Nsls of tlic l^Iufn^snl Bonrd sliall be laid before the Academic 
Council of the Teaching University, vliich shall have the power of 
Te]cct.ing l.hem. or of referring them back for reconsideration, but 
not of ameiuling Ihcm in delnil Wo are confident that, while a 
innihcinaticnl equivalence is an illusory ideal, by these means a fair 
equivalence of standard may be attained, and that the courses 
may be adjusted to the resources of the mufassal colleges 
without in any way restiicting the work of the Teaohmg Um- 
\crsity. The mufassal colleges wall thus enjoy a double advantage. 
Thev will retain the benefits of the tutelage and prestige of 
Calcutta At the same tunc they wall enjo}'^ a freedom, and a share 
in the control oi their own affairs, such as the present system 
denies to them 


V. 

12 . Under the present system one of the most important functions 
of the Unncrsity m relation to the individual colleges is the 
function of supervision and inspection, and the right of giving or 
wuthholding affiliation in this oi that subject up to this or that 
grade These functions the i\Iufassal Board would obviously not 
be well qualified to pcrfoim, though it might w'^ell be empow^ered 
to make rccomniendations regarding the conditions of affiliation 
which ought to be imposed The recognition of colleges for the 
ordinal y piivileges of affiliation undei the Mufassal Board should 
be embodied in Ordinances 

43. In discussing the proposed reorganisation of the Teaching 
Umversity in Calcutta, we have recommended that the courses 
should in future be defined in homogeneous and carefully planned 
‘ pass groups ’ and ‘ honours schools What is there sard 
applies with equal cogency to the mufassal colleges And m view, 
of tliLs change m the planmng of the cunicula, we suggest that 
it might, as a rule, be advisable to grant affiliation not m partic- 
ular subjects regarded as isolated umts, but in each pass group 
or honours school regarded as a whole. We suggest also that condi- 
tions of aflhliation should include reasonable conditions as to the 


^ See Chapter XXXIV, paras 36-47 
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pay and tenure of teachers, and as to the mode of government of 
the colleges.^ Finally, we urge the importance of a full and care- 
ful inspection of the colleges. This should take place, not neces- 
sarily every year, but as frequently as may be required, and not 
less than once in -three ye^s. The mspection should be thorough 
and searching, and should include'^, detailed analysis of the condi- 
tions under which the students hve, and of the provision made for 
their physical training and welfare," as well as of the teaching 
equipment of the college. Its findings should be embodied in a 
single general report, which should describe, and commend for 
imitation, any useful new departures or methods of dealing with 
particular problems which had been worked out by any of the 
colleges. 

44. It is m our judgment important that the financial needs oi 
higher education in Bengal should be considered as a whoTe 
With a view to this it seems to us that Government may find it 
desirable to require that aU requests for additional financi^'assis- 
tance should be laid before it at the same time, and should be ac-^ 
compamed by the comments and recommendations of a body 
capable of takmg mto consideration the needs of the whole pro- 
vince, and of weighing the relative importance of various demands^ 
For this reason we have already recommended^ that all requests for 
financial aid from Government made by Calcutta colleges should 
be forwarded through the Executive Council, who should be 
required to transmit them with any comments it thought fit. 
The same provision ought to be made in regard to the mufassal 
colleges. As in the case of Calcutta, we b eh eve that Government 
wiU^find it desirable that requests from Government colleges 
should m general be dealt with in the same way. But, apart 
from this, the colleges should enjoy complete financial autonomy 
and responsibihty. 

yi. . 

46 ^ The scheme outhned above is intended to secure for the 
mufassal colleges a certain degree of academic autonomy, and 


Compare the provisions suggested for the two types of colleges in Calcutta, 
Chapter XXXIV, paras 121-129 and 144 These provisions will not be in all 
respects fully applicable to the mufeissal colleges, but they will provide a basis for the 
definition of now conditions of affihation by the Executive Commission 
® Chapter XXXIV, para 140 
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some adaptation of their courses of study to their own resources 
and to the needs of their students, under the aegis and supervision 
of the Teaching University in Calcutta. This will, we beheve, be 
advantageous at once to these colleges and to Calcutta ; and it will 
embody the advantages claimed for the proposal to estabhsh a 
University of Bengal, while letaiiiing the real advantages 
of the connexion with Calcutta, to which the colleges and pubhc 
opimon naturally attach so much importance. But more than 
this is needed. It is necessary to find some means of selecting, 
without injustice to the rest, those colleges which may be regarded 
as ‘ potential universities ’ (or, as we propose they should be 
called, Umversity CoUeges), and of giving to them opportumties 
of further development, and grounds for appeahng to the 
patriotism and pubhc spirit of their districts. 

46. "With this end m view we propose that special treatment 
should be given to the strongest and most progressive colleges. 
As a means of distingrashing the stronger colleges from the rest 
we propose that the general line of difierentiation which has been 
' suggested between the ‘ constituent ’ colleges and the ‘ tempo- 
rarily affihated " colleges^ in the city of Calcutta should be followed, 
so f^’ as it IS appropriate, in the case of the mufassal colleges 
also. 'We suggest that on this basis some such conditions as 
the followmg might be imposed : — 

(а) A college desirmg to be recogmsed as a Umversity 

College should be required to provide separate teach- 
" mg, under a distinct staff, for students in the inter- 
mediate stage, so long as these students remain attached 
to it , it should also be required either to cease accepting 
intermediate students, or to organise a separate ad- 
mimstration for them, m a separate bmlding, as soon 
as the Executive Council (or, m the period of re- 
construction, the Executive Commission) of the 
Umversity decides that this can fairly be done. Not 
until these conditions are met should the college be 
recogmsed as belonging to the higher grade. 

(б) It should further undertake to provide secure conditions 

of tenure, for a term of at least three years, for the 


^ See Chapter XXXIV, paras. 121-140 and 141-lGO 
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great majority of its teachers, fco appoint a chief 
teacher, or head of the department, in each of the 
prmcipal subjects of study, and to pay no salary (for 
full-time work) of less than Rs. 125 fer mensem or, for 
heads of departments, of less than Rs. 300 per 
mensem. 

' (c) It should further be required to provide under normal condi- 
tions at least one teacher for every 20 students. In 
Calcutta we have proposed that the constituent colleges^ 
should be^fequired to provide at least one teacher for 
every 25 students. But, as the teaching resources of 
every Calcutta coUege are increased by the teaching 
resources of the University and of the other consti- 
tuent colleges, this provision would be insufiSlcient to 
meet the needs of isolated mufassal colleges , a higher 
proportion is therefore necessary in these colleges. 

{d) It should further undertake to submit its principal teachers 
indmdqaUy, when appointed, for approval or recogm- 
tion by the Umversity, subj'ect to hrmtations similar to 
those which have been suggested m Calcutta 

(e) FmaUy, smce the rank of a University CoUege ought not 
to be conferred upon an institution which provides 
only for pass work, a coUege which aims at this rank 
should be required to satisfy the Umversity that it is 
capable of providing teaching m at least -two or three 
honours schools of the new type proposed for the 
Teaching University in Calcutta, 

47. We suggest that these principles, or others not less exacting, 
should be adopted m drawing a hne between those mufassal 
coUeges which should enjoy the higher piivileges of Umversity 
Colleges and those which should remam m the ordmary relation 
of affiUation ; and that the Executive Council (or Commission) 
of the Umversity should be charged with the duty of makmg 
proposals regardmg the apphcation of these^prmciples m particular 
cases. The names of coUeges admitted to the privileges of 
university coUeges should be embodied in a statute, which should 
only be made or altered with the approval of the provincial 
Government concerned. 
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•iS. Colleges wliicli aic sirong cnougli to comply with the 
conditions defined above should be admitted, with substantial 
representation of their teaching staffs, to a special panel of the 
Mufassal Hoard, on which representatives of the Academic Council 
of the Uni\ entity vould also sit. These colleges should also 
have a largci rcpre.scntation than other colleges upon the genera] 
^hifas'ial Board. The object for which the special panel is proposed 
is to enable the University Colleges, which may be regarded as/ po- 
tential universities,* to enjoy a gi cater degree of academic autonomy 
tlian the rest. Each college in this group would bo entitled to 
propo'^e. for the consideration of the panel and the approval of the 
Academic Council, special books or periods of its own, or special 
jtarts of a subject, or special pass groups or honours schools peculiar 
to Itself : it vould be entitled also in such cases to propose a special 
examination in part, or the whole, of a degree course , and both in 
these cases and in others to propo.se that the examination of their 
students .should be conducted by the teachers of the college, 
in coiijiinctioir vitli external examiners appointed by the 
Univcr.sity. 

dO. At first, no doubt, these colleges would be content to follow, 
for the most part, the general courses laid dotvn for the whole of 
the mufassal colleges But in course of time — and, we hope, in 
the course of no long time — the more active and progressive 
colleges would vish to enjoy fieedom to devise special courses 
suited to the needs of their ovm students or of their own districts 
The suggested arrangement would enable them to do this. They 
would thus enjoy a growing degree of autonomy, always under 
the tutelage of the parent Umversity, and would be gradually made 
ready to stand on their OAvn feet 


50. For the development of the University Colleges, just becaiue* 
they are ' potential universities, ’ not only freedom is needed, but 
funds. We hope and believe that the ambition set before thc-^ 
colleges would help them to appeal, with effect, to thd patriotism 
public spirit, and generosity of their districts ; aud this should 
constitute^^he main source of their increasing strength. But v e 
consider that some help should also be given out of public fund= ' 
and we therefore recommend that Government ^ should decU-' 
what resources it can spare for the further development 
umversity education in Bengal outside Calcutta and TJaa 
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should ask the Executive Council (or Commission) of the Umver- 
sity for recommendations as to the way m which these funds would 
be most usefully expended, more especially for the improvement 
of those colleges which have fulfilled the conditions for recogmtion 
as Umversity Colleges 

51. The proposals contained m this chapter seem to us to 
mdicate the only mode of dealing effectively with the problem of 
the mufassal colleges. The scheme preserves for the mufassal 
colleges that connexion with the University of Calcutta which 
they all value, and gives to their work such cachet as it can 
obtam from a Calcutta guarantee as to its quality At the same 
tune it does not hamper the progress of the Teaching Umversity 
by compelling it to restnct its pace to that at which it wiU be 
practicable for the weaker mufassal colleges to move ; and it 
also gives to the mufassal colleges some degree of academic 
freedom, and of the responsibihty which goes with it, and some 
share in the control of their own curricula. But it further provides 
at once a stimulus and an opportunity to the stronger colleges 
to make the most of their resources, and a chance of enjoymg 
growing freedom in teaching and study It holds before them 
an inspiring prospect, distant, but not unattamable, and capable 
of bemg compassed by energy and zeal — the prospect of one day 
nsmg to the dignity of independent universities, and of playmg 
a great and distmctive part in the intellectual progress of their 
own districts, and of Bengal as a whole. 

/ 

VII. 

2. At present umversity education m Burma is under the 
d of the Umversity oi Calcutta. Not only do the two 
47 We solleges (both in Rangoon) count among the afifihated 
should be adJalcutta, but actuaUy all the high schools of Burma have 
colleges whicially recognised by the Syndicate m Calcutta. The 
Colleges and iat of a umversity in Burma has been under discussion 
of afiSJiation ber of years ; it has been approved in prmciple by 
of the Uji’Vimment of India , and an admirable site for it has 
propc^ acquired outside Rangoon. We cordially endorse the un- 
cases. ance of establishing such a umversity The racial, lingmstic^ 
iimver^j and economic conditions existing in Burma are so widely 
only be nt not only from those of Bengal, but Jrom those of the rest 
Govemmv. 
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of India flint its educational needs cannot healthily be treated on 
exactly similar lines The existing arrangement is in every way 
iindc'^irablc It is not fair to Bunna , and it imposes upon the 
ljiuvcr 5 it\ of Calcutta responsibilities of supervision which it is 
manifestly not in a position to fulfil 

53 The conditions and needs of Burma lie, indeed, beyond 
our terms of reference; though even from the point of view of 
Calcutta alone we should feel justified in urging the need forgiving 
academic autonomy to this great and distant province at the 
earliest practicable date. Some of our number were invited to 
vi<:it the province and to consider its educational problems. We 
regret extremely that ive were unable to accept the invitation. We 
trust, however, that the proposals which we have put forw'ard in this 
report, though de.signcd with a viciv to the needs of Bengal, may 
give some assistance to those wdio arc responsible for the orgams- 
ation of the new university when the time comes for setting it on 
foot. In particular we would suggest, for the consideration of those 
concerned, that there is a close analogy between the conditions 
existing m Dacca and those existing in Kangoon In both, 
towns there arc at present two colleges, a Government college and 
a private college ; and it is possible that the proposals we hav& 
made for giving some recognition to the claims of the two Dacca 
colleges, while at the same time maintaining that umty of control 
over university teaching which may be regarded as an essential 
mark of an efficient modern university, will afford some guidance 
in the not dissimilar conditions ot Rangoon. 

54. Now that the war, wdiich lias been the pnncipal cause of 
delay, is practically at an end, it may be found possible to proceed 
at once wnth the project On the other hand, it is possible that, 
in view-- of the relatively backward state of university education 
in Burma, and the small number of real university students (above 
the intermediate stage) contained in the two Rangoon colleges, 
it may be found desirable to proceed gradually. In that case 
we hope that the scheme which we have proposed would serve a 
useful purpose during "a "period of transition If the Rangoon 
colleges, with the aid of the Government of Burma, can work out 
some scheme of local co-operation, and if they can, either singly 
or in conjunction, comply with the conditions laid down above for 
admission to the special panel of the Mufassal Boar'-’’ 
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^ -Calcutta University, they might regard it as convenient to retain 
for a tune, in this modified form, their connexion^ with Calcutta. 
This would enable them fco work out gradually their own distinc- 
tive schemes of study while ensuring that there was no sudden 
ohange or lowermg of standards , it would give them time, 
nlso, to bmld up their resources, and to work ouk the best re- 
lationship between the future umversity on the one hand, and, on 
bhe other, the rest of the educational system and the Govern- 
ment organs which control it. Above all, it would enable them to 
orgamse the provision of higher secondary or intermediate 'educa- 
tion in such a way as to ensure that the new University,- when 
it began its career, was not burdened with school work. 

VIII. 

65. Strictly speaking, Assam also lies beyond the scop'e of our 
reference But its relations with Bengal are, and always have 
been, so intimate that no reconstruction, of the university system 
in Bengal so far-reaching as that which we have proposed 
could fail to afiect profoundly the whole educational orgamsation 
of Assam. It would m any case have been impossible for us to 
leave Assam out of our reckoning, and improper not to have 
consulted those who would be most directly concerned, before 
proposing changes which ctinnot but infidence their work and 
there pohey. Those of our, number who were able to do so therefore 
gladly accepted the oppdrtumty afforded to us by the kindness^ 
of the Chief CommiBSioner (Sir Archdale Earle) of- visiting both 
the college at Gaiihati and the^hdimmstrative headquarters at 
Shillong, and of conferring with the Chief Comimssioner himself, ' 
ivith his prmcipal educationakofficers, and with representative * 
leaders of opinion upon educational questions. 

56 There has been much talk of the need fdt estabhshmg a 
umversity in Assam , and, although the proposal has not yet 
reached the stage of being seriously considered by Government, it 
was strongly advocated by , several of the witnesses whom we 
interviewed dmmg our visit to the province, and as strongly 
deprecated by others. The assumption which seems to be m the 
minds both of those who advocate, and of those who oppose, this 
step appears to be that a Umversity of Assam must necessarily be of 
the affiliating type, and must bring together under a single 
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academic control the various colleges of the province. At- the snmo 
time, the argument most often adduced in favour of the e-liango was 
that Assam is a distinct province, with languages peculiar to itiself, 
and with a distinctive set of economic, social, and ethnological 
problems ; and, although this considcrat.ion was not. very cloarl}'- 
put before us by most of the witnesses, it seemed to bo implied 
that a umversity was necessary in order that, those problems 
might be scientifically investigated, and in order that, t.ho cinricula 
^ pursued by the students might bo m some degree adapted t.o t.ho 
special needs of the country. 

67. We have great sympathy with this point, of view, ilut it. 
seems to us to be inconsistent with the project of organising an 
affiliating umversity m Assam. Ifor one of t.ho t.wo Assaim^so 
colleges, that of Sylhet, serves a district which is only in an 
admmistrative sense part of Assam, being comiect.ed racially, 
lingmstically, and economically with Jilastorn llengal. The ot.laa’ 
college, that of Grauhati, servos the true Assamese region, t.lic vall(\y 
of the Brahmaputra, with almost every part of wJiicIi t.lio great 
river brings it into easy commumcat.ion. Between the two 
colleges hes the wide barrier of the JClmsia and daintia hills, 
inhabited by tribes who arc quite distinct from the Afisamese (d 
the Brahmaputra valley on'the one hand, and from the Jlenga)I/j of 
Sylliet on the other. There arc practically no interests in eruri- 
mon between these regions ; and a university foundwi at fiaulisj,/ 
for the purpose of sciviug the specific mtore.-ds of Assam v/ouhJ in 
fact he out of touch with the needs and int^evts of Bylliet, 

^ 68. In the judgment of tliosc of us y.ho visited Ahvmi), it is 

natural that the people of tlic ByJbet distri^d; should for I I'iionf/ 
intellectual affimty witli Bengal ; and ih&t the LiudariUi of Un i 
district, m so far as they are not in tJnJ/ o//n ]of,A 


college, should resort, as they aetuahr do, rather to the eoiles'ce A 
Eastern Bengal than to the other A-esame-^e eol/ege in 
There docs not seem lousaLyrea-oxtoant/eipatetfatar-r-' 

dependent university will aree hvfhet ; and the rnj/ih ci 

distiict and its college seen Ay-A/ to he he;t net ev mh - 
system as we have de,cnh-ed n pre^/mt eha-yt/r, -neretr 
college would he able ?o tt r.e'oand'date^' nr '1^ 
ations of the AuAy A 2eerd e: tie daJet ‘ ta hr rrernT, :r - 
would he repretntec- n ttr frdgmont ne 
Sylbet v.iU proee^,''oettnteto go to the rr.efr earrrsr -- 
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in Bengal, that is, to Dacca and to Calcutta ; and for tins purpose 
hostels m one or other place for these students might veil be 
provided by the Assam Government. But, apart from this, the 
funds which are available for the development of higher education 
in this region would, for the present, be most profitably expended 
upon the development of a thoroughly efi&cient and practical 
traimng at the mtermediate stage. 

59. The problem as it afiects Gauhati is quite different. 
Gauhati is the natural centre of the true Assam, with all parts of 
which it IS linked by river and railway communication , and it 
ought also to serve the district of the Khasia and Jamtia hills, 
whose roads mainly lead towards it. Of all the colleges aflohated 
to the Umversity of Calcutta (with the exception of those of 
Burma) none has a more clearly defined district to serve tk an the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, and none has greater opportumties of 
special and useful study m many fields, hnguistic, hterary, historical, 
archaeological, ethnological, economic, geological. In these studies 
the Teaching University of Calcutta might effectively co-operate. It 
is already supported, and ought to be yet more fully supported, 
by the patriotic feeling of the distmctive people whose needs 
it has to serve. But so long as its courses of study are rigidly 
defined by the examination requirements of Calcutta it cannot 
shape these studies with a new to the character and needs of 
its own people. Beyond all question, Gauhati may rightly aim, and 
ought to aim, at becoi^iu^ the seat of a umversity : not of a mere 
group of examining boards, but of a powerful, well-organised? 
consohdari^ corporation of teachers and students. 

60^ But we are bound to recogmse that, admirable as is its 
equipment m many respects — and, as we have already noted,^ 
the students of Gauhati are in some ways more fortunately situated 
than those of almost any college in Bengal — ^this college is as yet 
far from bemg strong enough to stand upon its own feet as an 
independent umversity ; and to force it prematurely into such a 
position would be to imperil its progress What this college needs, 
as a first stage towards independence, is an opportumty of trying 
experiments under tutelage, a period of qualified and supervised 
freedom^ We beheve that the position it would enjoy if it were 


^ Chapter XIII, para, 133 
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•enabled to fulfil the conditions for admission to tbe special panel of 
the jMufassal Board of the Umversity of Calcutta would precisely 
meet this need. 

61 At the same time it should be equipped with the 
rudunents of a umveisity system of government. It should 
have a governing body, partly lay and partly academic? 
endowed with some degiee of financial autonomy, which might 
be gradually increased, and empowered to deal with questions of 
general policy, and to appeal m every practicable way to local 
patriotism for additional support. Alongside of this it should 
have an Academic Body, or Teachers’ Council, which should be 
given very fuU powers over all purely academic questions, and 
(acting through the principal) over the discipline of students. The 
Assam Valley is not yet ready for a fully independent umversity. 
But with some development it will be ready for the recogmtion of its 
chief seat of learning as a University College or ‘ potential uni- 
versity,’ enjoying an enlarging degree of autonomy under the 
tutelage of Calcutta, until the time shall come — which need 
not be far distant — when it shall be able to stand alone. 


2 B 2 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The Education of Women. 

I. 

1. In framing recommendations for tlie improvement of the 
existmg arrangements for the higher education of womeu, we 
are deeply conscious of the fact that this is a sphere m which what- 
ever may be done must profoundly influence the whole social system 
of the country, and that no scheme of reorgamsation will have 

- 'much prospect of success which does not keep this in mind. We 
fully share the view expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy at 
the Conference of Dnectors of Pubhc Instruction held at Delhi in 
January 1917,^ that, while “ it behoves us to do all m our power to 
improve women’s education, so far as we can do so within the 
hmits laid down for us by social custom,” not much can be eflected 
without “ a gradual change m pubhc opimon,” the achievement of 
which must depend upon “ the support and co-operation of all 
educated Indians , ” and, moreover, that, as His Excellency added, 
“ the co-operation of women ” is at least as important as the help 
of enlightened men , ‘‘ It is they who know where the shoe pmches j- 

and any purely man-made scheme is foredoomed to failure ” 

2. We beheve, further, that, in the existing stage of develop- 
ment, very special treatment and very careful consideration, 
by men and women who have given special attention to the* 
subject, and who understand the social conditions by which it 
IS afiected, must be necessary. It cannot be right, under such 
conditions as were described m Chapter XIV, that the problem 
should be dealt with simply by an extension to girls and women 
of the methods, curricula and orgamsation thought appropriate for 
boys and men, even when these are greatly improved, as we hope; 
our proposals, if accepted, will improve them. 

3 Two distmct needs must always be kept in mind m the orgam- 
sation of women’s education the need of the vast majonty wha 
will spend then hves in the zaTiana, whose education will cease at 


^ Report, page 2 
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an early age, and wiio ougiit to be trained on the one hand to per- 
form their zanana duties ivith mtorest and knon'ledge, and on the 
other to understand and sympathise ^rith the interests and rrork 
of their husbands and brothers ; and, secondly, the need of the small 
but very important minority who will go out into the world to serve 
their fellows in professional callings or wiU play then part m the 
intellectual activities of the progressive section of Indian society, and 
want a high training to be enabled to do so. 

II 

4 In the case of 'purdahmsMn women the most that can be 
hoped for is that a change in social custom and m pubhc opinion 
during the next few years may permit the education of girls of the 
middle classes to be extended to the age of 15 or 16 , and that a 
system of secondary schools suited for the needs of girls of this 
type, and conducted under fwdnh conditions, perhaps on tlic 
lines suggested by Rai Lalitmohan Chatter] ee Bahadur, and Sister 
Mary Victoria,^ may gradually be brought into existence It is 
also desirable that zanana classes of the types briefly de'^ciibcl in 
Chapter XTV should be extended so far as the supply of leachers 
permits. But as work of this kind does not in any -^ense lead up to 
work of a university type we do not feel called upon to di'cu-s it 

5 The whole of the work in purdaJinasJnn secondary 'schools 
would necessarily fall under the reauew of Cie propos'^d Bo.ard 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education ; and its hiThc't 
standards of attainment would approximately be tho^^e represented 
by the examination at the end of the hierh ■school co iT'C. 
But we feel that while the standards 'should be roucrhlv cguivalenf , 
it would be the greatest of blunder^ completely to identifv the 
course of study of the girls of this type with that of bo"- at *he 
same age Their enur-e ought to be planned in vie .• of tlm fv.r 
that it will extend no further, and in view of theh fnvire iivc'. 
Wc do not venture to make ‘^U 2 :go=tinn~ a= to its consent, nvho 1- 
and oigani-atiou Tho=e riuc^tion^ oamit to b<^ con- ']rr,j 1 b- a 
special body, acting under .^nl reportmg to the Bo— d , nd f'o-- 
.-si^ ting very Iw^oly of wom-’n ' ,Mid we th-'-efn-e re 

Jiat such a bodv should be cou't’t’ire I b- the BoaM, lai u' I ’/ 
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it IS established, as a Standing Committee mainly consisting ot 
outside members. It is also much to be desired that such a l)ody 
should have the power of calling into council 
women, by the formation of an advisory committee comistinj of 
women only, meeting under such circumstances that 
women could be members The Standing Committee, wiC^.e 
aid of its advisory committee, should advise the Board regarc^ 
the c'hrriculum desnable for ‘pwdah schools, the places at which sue? 
schools should be estabhshed, the quahfications desirable in mem- 
bers of then staffs, and the conditions under which they should 
be inspected, examined and controlled. 

6. We think it reasonable that there should be some form of 
examination at the end of the comse of study of the proposed 
schools, but that it should not be in any way compulsoiy. It 
might be differentiated quite definitely from the corresponding 
examination for boys and might be conducted (as the small num- 
ber of candidates would render possible) in part by otal tests, 
conducted by competent women visiting examiners. As time 
goes on, it is possible that a small, but perhaps an mcreasmg, 
number of the gu'ls framed in these schools, and especially of 
the young widows among them, may, with the permission of 
them parents or guardians, be willmg to proceed to higher 
courses In that event, it should be possible, by arrangement 
with the Board of Women’s Higher Education, which we have 
proposed, to define the conditions under which the leavmg 
examination of the ‘pwdali schools might be accepted as 
admittmg to higher com'ses of study 

7. The type of schools which we contemplate as being brought 
into existence under this system would, as Sister Mary Victoria.' 
has pomted out, meet a great need These schools would, for the 
guls who used them, replace the elementary schools, m which 
most jiui dah women now get the only school traimng they receive ; 
but, of course, the system of elementary schools for girls would 
contmue as it now is, for the use of other classes of guls, imder the 
supervision of the Department of Pubhc Instruction We feei 
the development of an adequate system of secondary schools for 

jiuida/wias/w?!. girls to be of such vital social importance that we 

urge that pubhc money- should not be stinted in its creation At 
the same time, we feel that this is eminently a field for the 
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Duniificciice of cnlighlcncd Indians, Miiliont whose aid and 
encourngcincnl schools of this type aic scarcely likely to come 
into cvistencc or to thrive. 

8 But schools of this type cannot succeed unless and until 
an adcipiatc supply of cpiahficd teachers is foithcoming These 
teachers must, of couise, noiinally bo women, though in some Hindu 
schools of this type the employment of visiting men teachers would 
not be out of the question. Teachers of the type now em- 
plo 3 *cd in clement aiy schools will not meet the need, and these 
form the overwhelming majority of the available supply The 
educational cxpciicnce of English rvomen teachers, and their 
skill in class teaching and in the development of corporate life in 
schools, will be of great service at this juncture But care miLst be 
taken not to make the new kind of school unacceptable to those 
among the moie orthodox sections of Indian society who, rightly 
or wrongljq fear the unsettling influence of western women_ But 
it w ill m any case be indispensable foi the development of the new 
t}qic of school that there should be a laige increase in the number 
of well educated Indian women teachers These can only be 
supplied by the women’s colleges of the existing type, modified 
and expanded to meet the changing requnements of the 
age. 

9 Thus the first necessary type of higher education for women, 
that devised for the use of 'purdaJitiasJiin rvomen, is and must be 
dependent upon the development of the second type, that devised 
for the use of wmmen who are ready to devote themselves to 
professional work We cannot readily imagine any nobler or 
more inspiring sphere of labour than that which would thus open 
itself to the women of the more progressive families in India, 
including the Dormcilcd Commumty — that' of bridging the growing 
gulf between the old ways and the new, 

' III. 

10. For the traimng of women of the second type we conceive 
that the maintenance of schools and colleges of the existmg pattern 
will continue to be necessary But we feel that the schools must 
be saved from the desolating domination of the examination system 
which now mischievously influences all their work. In our judg- 
ment there should be a specially planned course for girls’ secondary 
schools of the non-furdah type Its standards of attainment 
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should as nearly as possible correspond with that oj / the boys’ 
schools ; but the content of the course might with acl^'autage be 
modified, and while the course in these schools need not be so deeply 
influenced as the course in the furdali schools by the conditions of 
life in the zanam, it is much to be desired that there should be as 
great an approximation as possible in the content of the two schemes> 
so as to avoid a too sharp differentiation between the two groups 
of girls. On these pomts the advice of the Standing Committee 
on Girls’ Education, which we have suggested, would be very valu- 
able to the Board, upon which the responsibihty for framing the 
curricula and conducting the examinations would fall. 

11. It would be the duty of the Board to ensure that the stand- 
ards of attainment and abihty represented by the examination 
at the end of the high school course for girls should correspond to 
those of the exammation for boys, and should afford an equally 
defimte assurance of fitness to proceed to higher work. But this 
need not imply the use of identical papers, even where the same 
subjects are offered ; nor should it preclude the use of oral tests, or 
the weighing of records of school work, which would be piacticable, 
in the case of girls’ schools, because their number will be small, 
for a long time to come. The use of such methods, if wisely 
applied, might have the effect of materially hghtenmg the pressure 
of examinations, which, as we have seen, has told with special 
severity upon girls. 

12 At the higher secondary, or intermediate, stage in girls’ 
education it will be impossible to follow in detail the methods 
ah eady suggested m the case of boys. The total number of gnis 
doing work above the high school stage is, and wiU long continue 
to be, so small that to provide distinct institutions for the 
intermediate and degree stages would be wasteful We there- 
fore propose that m women’s colleges the work of the inter- 
mediate stage and of the degree stage should contmue to be 
carried on under the same direction and by the same teacheis, 
though so far as possible the mtermediate work should be done 
by school methods At the same time we urge the deshabihty 
of a development of higher secondary or mtermediate work at one 
or two selected high schools We would m particular recommend 
that as soon as there is any effective demand for it, this grade of 
work should be organised at the Eden High School, Dacca. 
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13 AVc recommend lliai nt the intermediate stage there'should 
ho piovidcd, in aU the colleges or schools which take up this woik, 
some training in the methods of teaching, on the plan suggested 
in Chaptei XXXTI , and that this subject should be treated as 
one of the optional subjects capable of being taken at that stage. 
This \\ill be the easier if, as we shall recoimnend, training in 
teaching is al'^o earned on at the higher stages in all the women’s 
colleges, since the same staff could undcitake both grades of work 
AVe believe that the prospect of obtaining professional training 
of this kind would constitute a strong inducement to many 
women to proceed to the intermediate or higher secondary stage, 
even in ceases where circumstances make it impossible for them 
to go further 

14 Another pin pose which it seems to us very important to 
meet at the intermediate stage is the piovision of the necessary 
training, in the prelimmaiy scientific subjects, Tor women intending 
to enter the medical profession But it would be um-easonable 
and ^^astcful that full pi owsion should be made, in all the colleges, 
for laboratory iiisti uction in physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. 
AVe suggc'^t that, as most of these students will, m the later stages of 
their caiecis attend mixed classes in the medical schools, it ought 
to be possible to arrange for the use of some of the teachers and 
laboratories provided for men m the preliminary medical subjects. 
But as we hold that provision should be made for giving instruc- 
tion to women, other than those who intend to enter the medical 
profession, in chemistry and botany at any rate, and probably 
also in physics, we strongly urge that an attempt should be 
made aderpiately to provide for all the subjects of the preliminary 
medical course by co-operation among the women’s colleges^ in 
Calcutta ^ 

15. The need of co-operation among the colleges is, indeed, not 
limited to the science subjects , at present, under the system which 
practically compels each college to provide all the teaching required 
by its students, there is, in the first place, much waste of teaching 
strength, and, in the second place, a needlessly hmited range of 
choice IS offered to the students. To some extent the difidculty 
is in theory met by the fact that the classes of the University 
are open to quahfied women students AVe agree that this 


^ The medical trammg of women is dlso referred to m Chapters XXm and XLIV. 
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should he done as a mattei of principle. But vie do not conceal 
from ourselves the probabihty that under existmg conditions such 
facihties would be very httle used. It is therefore, m an oiganised 
system of co-operation among the women's colleges that we see 
the best chance of an early and useful extension of the facdities 
for higher training, and an avoidance of the piesent waste of teach- 
ing resources 

16. Both at the mtermediate stage and at the degree stage 
we feel that theie is ground for consideimg the desn ability of adapt- 
ing the courses of study m such a way that, without any reduction 
of standards, they may be made more suitable to the needs of women.- 
This does not imply that women should be precluded fiom taking the 
same pass groups oi honours courses as men But it does imply 
that there might be subjects included in one or two of the alterna- 
tive groups which only women would be hkely to take. We do not 
venture to discuss what these subj'ects should be or what place they 
should jSnd m the degree courses Just as, m discussmg the courses 
for men, we contented ourselves with definmg general prmcrples 
and leaving the proper umversrty bodies, when constituted, to 
carry them mto effect, so, m regard to women's courses, we feel 
with even greater force that the workmg out of these suggestions- 
can best be left to a body specially constituted for the purpose 

17. On all grounds, therefore, it seems to us to be of the fii'st 
impoidance that, just as a special Standmg Committee on the educa- 
tion of girls should be constituted to advise the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, so a special Board should be constitut- 
ed in the IJmversity of Calcutta to organise the provision of more 
advanced education for women and to make proposals legardmg 
the adaptation of the university degree-courses to the needs of 
women, subject to the approval of the academic authorities of the 
IJmversity. We consider that such a Board should enjoy a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy and should hold, generally, a position 
in regard to the governmg bodies of the Umversity similar to that 
held by the suggested Board of Mufassal Colleges ^ The constitu- 
tion and powers which we propose for this body will be more pre- 
cisely mdicated in the next chapter. 

IS We have already made it plam, in Chapter XIV, that the 
provision of additional training foi women in professional subjects- 


^ Chapter XXXV, para 36, and Chapter XXXV TT, paras 76 S2 
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particularly in teaching and in medicine, and the inducement of a 
largely increased number of women to enter these professions, are 
among the most mgent social needs of Bengal We recogmse that^ 
as Sister Mary Victoria has pointed out,^ there are also other occupa- 
tions which women should be urged to take up. But the greatest 
immediate needisfoi well-quahfied women teachers and for women- 
doctors It might well be made one of the functions of the Women’s 
Boards suggested above to take these needs mto leview, and to 
make suggestions m regard to them, even in those cases where the 
piovision of the necessary instruction would fall to other bodies 

19 In regard to the traimng of teachers, every promising 
method should be simultaneously employed, but in our judgment 
it is important that this work should not be treated as a thing 
apart, to be carried on only in special institutions, aloof from the 
ordinary teaching work of school and umversity courses The 
subject will be more fully dealt with m another chapter ^ In the 
meanwhile we would suggest (1) that post-graduate classes in the 
Umversity Department of Education which we shall propose should 
be thrown open to women equally with men , (2) that education 
should be introduced as one of the subjects for the degree, and that 
instruction for this purpose should be provided by the three Calcutta 
women’s colleges m co-operation , (3) that an introduction to the 
methods of teachmg should be also made one of the possible subjects 
at the intermediate stage, as has already been suggested m the 
case of mtermediate colleges for men,® and that this option should 
be ofiered m aU the women’s colleges , (4) that traimng for the L. T, 
diploma and for the B T degree should be given in the women’s 
colleges on a co-operative system, under the direction and advice 
of the Umversity Department of Education, which might afiord 
much assistance 

20 But the largest groups of teachers do not now come to the 
colleges at all ; those now trained at the missionary traimng institu- 
tions, at the Hindu Widows’ Traimng School, and at the Eden 
High School, Dacca In our judgment it would be desirable that 
as many as possible of the teachers of this type should take an 


^ See Cliapter XIV 
~ Chapter XLIII 
® Chapter XXXIL 
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intermediate course, witli teaclimg as one of its subjects, and should 
therefore go to the' colleges ; if the Eden High School undertakes 
work of the intermediate grade this arrangement-wilUDe greatly 
^acihtated. But a large proportion of those who now undergo 
training would be ungible or unwilling to take such a course. For 
them special institutions will still have to be maintained. 

21. If any such programme is to be carried out — and without 
^ great increase in the number of teachers in training, all progress 
in women’s education must be impossible — a considerable number 
of well-qualified women teachers, competent to direct training 
work, and also to conduct intermediate and university classes in 
-other subjects, will be required. The number of Bengah women 

. nble to undertake work of this kind is extremely small ; and the 
necessary recrmts can only be obtamed from Britam or America. 
We have suggested m Chapter ’XXXT the mamtenance of a corps 
oi teachers with experience gamed in other countries, who would 
he available for employment wherever they may be most needed. 
Such a corps should mclude a number of women. Their services 
should not be limited to Government colleges, but should be 
freely lent to other institutions. 

22. The problem of medical education for women presents 
many difficult features. The number of women who are willing 
ho attend mixed classes at the medical colleges and schools is veiy 
^maU, being practically hmited to the Christian commumty and 
•the Brahmo Samaj On the other hand, to create a special medical 
school m Bengal for women only — ^which ought (if the difficulties are 
ho be overcome) to be staffed wholly or mainly by women — ^would at 

- present be too costly to be justifiable m view of the extremely small 
^uumber of women (over and above those ready to attend mixed 
classes) who would be competent or willing to take advantage of 
it The solution would seem to be that there should be a women’s 
medical college for all India ; and it was in the hope of thus solving 
.the difficulty that the Lady Harding^ Medical School for Women 
was founded at Delhi. 

23 Ultimately it may be found desirable and possible to 
-estabhsh in Bengal a medical college or school for women only ; 
this, although it is felt by some to be an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment in the West, may be necessary under Indian conditions. In the 
meanwhile, we recommend that every facihty should be given to 
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The Constitution of the Uniyersity op Calcutta. 

I — Preliminary sm vey. 

1, In an earlier chapter^ we have shown that the existing system 
of government of Calcutta Umversity is ill-adapted even to the 
purposes of an affiJiatmg umversity Its supieme governing body, 
the Senate, is not large enough to be representative of aU the inter- 
ests that should find expression in a great provmcial umversity , 
■on the other hand, it cannot be made an expert body capable of 
deahng with aU the aspects of the teachmg work of a umversity, 
nor are the purely academic interests adequately represented m the 
faculties and boaids of studies as now constituted When an 
attempt was made, under the post-graduate scheme, to rectify this 
defect, the m evitable result was to mtensify the unfortunate cleav- 
age between undergraduate and post-graduate work by the 
■estabhshment of two parallel sets of bodies. The executive body 
of the University, the Syndicate, is loaded by so great a mass and 
variety of functions, at once academic and administrative, that 
it IS swamped. No small body could possibly be so constituted 
as to be capable of dealing with all these widely different duties. 
At the same time, the system demes to both the Senate and 
Syndicate effective educational or financial control ; not only 
matters of prmciple, but matters of detail, can only be altered by 
an extremely elaborate procedure, which involves much delay and 
uritation. 

2 If this system is mappropriate for an affihatmg umversity, it 
is stiff more mappropriate for a university of the type which has been 
described m the foregomg chapters * a university which must, m 
the first place, deal with the whole system of teaching and research 
both in the Umversity itself and m a group of constituent colleges 
in Calcutta ; m the second place with a group of techmcal and 
professional institutes and colleges, and with the task of developing 


^ Chapter XXVII 
( 374 ) 
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vocational t mining on a scale such ns Bengal has never known 
before ; in tlic tliiid place vitli a gioup of mufassal colleges, 
which iccjnirc separate treat incni, and some of which ought to be 
encouraged and helped to dcvclopc ultimately into independent 
local universities, inlhcfouith place vutli the special and dilficult 
problem of highci education for women , in the fifth place with the 
voik of a group of '^temporal ily afiiliated colleges’ m Calcutta, 
vho'^c mamlcnance will be necessary for some time Nor is tins 
the end of the catalogue of distinctive and important functions 
which as our cnqimy has shown, it is necessar}’’ that the reconsti- 
tuted University of Calcutta should undei lake It must bear a large 
part, under the supervision of Government, and m co-operation 
with the University of Dacca and wnth the representatives of the 
industrial, jiiofessional and commercial interests of Bengal, m 
xc-shaping the s 3 ’’stem of secondary and intermediate education. 

3. If the University of Calcutta is to be enabled to undertake 
all these functions with an)' prospect of success, it must be equip- 
ped with a system of government more carefully devised for the 
purpose than that wdiich it now possesses ; a system which rvrll 
combine a proper representation of public opinion and of all the 
interests concerned in the healthy development of the educational 
system, rvith the maintenance of a proper degree of influence 
and authority for the best expert opimon ; while at the same time 
the supervisory authority of Government, and its deep concern 
in the matters wth which the University has to deal, must be 
properly provided for, without imposmg upon Government mmute 
and detaded responsibilities which its officers cannot be reasonably 
expected to' fulfil Above all, the system must be elastic, and 
capable of easy adaptation to the needs of a complex and changing 
society *, and it must be one which aviII bring home effectively to 
each contributory element m this great co-operative undertaking 
a full sense of rasponsibility for its special share m the task of 
turmng the umversity system of Bengal into a living and growing 
system, which has to render to the community services far greater 
and more varied than it has hitherto been able to render Respon- 
sibility can only be made real when it is associated with power ; 
and therefore the powers of the various constituent elements m 
the system must be made real— that is to say, the autonomy not 
merely of the Umversity as a whole, or of its supreme body, but of 
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its distinctive parts, must be mcreased. Delegation, and a clear 
definition and demarcation of functions, are necessary if tlie com- 
plex and varied work wbicb we have described is to be well done- 

4. We shall therefore propose a complete departure from the 
system of university government which has been traditional m 
India ever smce 1857 ; and to mark the change, and to avoid confu- 
sion, we shall suggest the adoption of a series of new names for the 
various bodies which we shaU propose. It will be convenient if 
at the outset we daseribe m outhne the mam structure of the scheme 
which we propose, before proceedmg to describe its parts m detail, 
in order that the relations of these parts to one another should be 
clear m the imnd of the reader. 

5. In the first place we propose that the University of Calcutta 
should cease to stand m a relation of special mtimacy to the Govern- 
ment of India ; but that the general powers of supervision over all 
the universities which the Government of India exercises even 
now, and will, we hope, exercise more fully in the future, should 
be formally expressed by the assumption by the Governor-Geneial 
of the office of Visitor. The great value and importance which we 
attach to the visitatorial functions of the Governor-General wiU 
be more fully developed m a later chapter.^ We propose that 
a new and more orgamc connexion should be estabhshed between 
the Government of Bengal and the Umversity , that the Governor 
of Bengal should m future be Chancellor of the University ; but 
that (as will be seen later) his functions m that capacity should 
be m many respects widely different from those of the Chancellors 
of existmg Indian universities 

6. In the second place we propose to set up a large and very re- 
presentative body, to be known as the Court, which vnU perform the 
fimction of representmg piibhc opinion m Bengal, and the various 
interests which the University has to serve, in a way which has 
never been possible to the existmg Senate We propose that'the 
Court’s assent should be required for fundamental legislative propo- 
sals, but not for the details of regulations , that it should exercise a 
general supervision over the finance of the University ; and that the 
whole progress and work of the University should pass under its 
review and criticism. At the same time, since a very large 'body of 


^ See Chaptor^L, paras 43-55, 
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tliiskincl caiinofc piofilably nicclvciy often — especially if represen- 
tatives from all parts of Bengal aic to be included m it — and cannot 
advantageously discuss details, wc propose that its meetings should 
be infrequent, but that it should elect a standing Committee of 
Befcrcnce to consult on various matter.s (which will be defined later) 
with the Executive Council, to which the detail of administrative 
work will be entrusted. 

7. In the third place we propose to set up a small body, to be 
Iniomi as the Executive Council During the period of reconstruc- 
tion, when it will be ncccssaiy that rapid action should be taken, 
and th Clef ore that exceptional responsibilities should be thrown 
upon a powerful and specially constituted body, we propose that 
the place of the Executive Council should be taken, rvitb addi- 
tional powers, by an Executive Commission. The mam duties 
of the Executive Council mil be financial and adnnnistrative, and 
it will have to co-ordmate the work of the various sections of 
the University It mil have considerable legislative powers, 
within the limits of the mam body of University legislation. It 
mil not, as a rule, be concerned with the details of purely academic 
business. 

8. In the fourth place wc propose to institute a supreme academic 
body, to be known as the Academic Council, which will be primarily 
concerned with the academic work of the Teaching University of 
Calcutta and its constituent colleges, and will consist mainly 
of university and college teachers. It will be the final authority for 
the great bulk of ordinary acadeimc business , it ryill initiate univer- 
sity legislation bearing upon courses of study and examination , 
and its participation wiU be required m all such legislation. While 
primarily concerned with the work of the Teaching University in 
Calcutta, it will have certain functions of review and ciiticism in 

^ legard to tire other as-pects of the Umveisity’s W'ork, carried on by 
the special Boards described below. Under the Academic Council 
mil be other academic bodies. Faculties and Boards of Studies, 
also composed mainly of teachers. 

9. For the work of the mufassal colleges, we propose, as has been 
already indicated, ^ the establishment of a Mufassal Boaid, which 
will include representatives of all the colleges concerned, and will 
have a special panel for the more advanced colleges. The Mufassal 


1 Clmpler XXXV, para 30 
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Board’s work will be, in all financial and administrative matters, 
under the control of tbe Executive Council, and, m certain purely 
academic mattters, its proceedmgs will be subject to review by 
tbe Academic Council. 

10. A similar Board, with substantial powers, will be proposed 
for Women’s Education ; and it will stand in a similar relation 
to the Executive and Academic Councils. iCertain other Boards 
or Standmg Committees, of a less important kind, will also be recom- 
mended Not the least important of these will be a Muslim Advisory 
Committee, the creation of which is recommended as a means of 
securing (m addition to other methods which we shall propose) 
that the special point of view of Musalmans m all umversity ques- 
tions shall be adequately expressed and assured of consideration. 

11 We have elsewhere proposed ^ that the direction of secondary 
and intermediate education in Bengal, and the conduct of the 
examinations necessary at these stages, should be placed (subject 
to the ultimate control of Government) under a distmct Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, upon which the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, the Hindu and Mushm communities, and 
the mdustrial, professional and commercial interests, should be 
effectively represented. Corresponding arrangements should also be 
made for Assam and Burma. This will reheve the Umversity of the 
difificult and often vexatious business of recogmsing schools and 
carrying on school-exammations which at present occupies so much 
of the time of its controlhng bodies, and will enable these bodies, as 
reconstituted, to devote the whole of their strength to their primary 
work — the development'of higher teachmg and research.^ 

II —University legislation 

12. One of the greatest defects of the existing system is that 
the legislation (by whomsoever enacted) which governs the activities 
of the university is undidy rigid, and difficult to alter or expand 
so as to meet new needs The existmg body of umversity law 
consists of (a) the Incorporatmg Act of 1857 and the Umversities 
Act of 1904, which can only be altered by the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and (b) the Eegulations, which were originally made, under 
the Act of 1904, by the Government of India, and can only be 


1 Chapter XXXI, para 26, et seq 

‘ Ibid., paras 29 and 30, for suggested transitional arrangements 
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.ihorotl In* tlu' donate nilli llio consent of tlic Government of 
Intln Xo tlislinclion is at ]ne‘'ent drawn l)et\scen regulations 
doaliu'i mill fundamenfal questions and icgulation.s dealing with 
miner <let.nls . all proinnaK foi change have to go through the 
•'Vine •'Unv and elahoiato pioec'-s. 

13 In Older to attain gi enter clasticit.y and adaptability, audio 
n\oid the needless frietnvii which is apt to result fiom the present 
.system we {viejmse to distinguish between four difTerent types or 
grades of uni\ ersitv legislation The} will be difTercntiatcd accord- 
ing to their relative impoit.uice. and the mode of altering or adding 
to ihem will ditTer for each ginde. 

IJ In the tiist place we propose that a sjiecial Act shoidd be 
passed bv the Iiiqieiial Legislative Council for Calcutta University, 
and that this Act. should rejieal the Act of 1857 and (so far as it 
<oiuerns Calcutta UnuerMty) the Act of 1901, embodying such 
of their proMsions as leninin relevant to the new' conditions. We 
projiosc that this Act .should define m very general terms the pow'ers 
and constitution of the University of Calcutta, doing little more than 
to enumerate the pimcipal oigans of university government and 
to define their main functious. 

15. The terms of the Act .should be elaborated, and in particular 
the constitution and powers of the vaiioiis academic bodies should 
be ‘'Ct out in fuller detail, in a number of Statutes. The first Statutes 
should form a schedule to the Act. But the Act itself should include - 
a clause permitting the Statutes to be added to or amended by the 
Court of the University, consistently with the provisions of the Act, 
and subject to the appioval of the Governor of Bengal in Council. 
As this arrangement w*ould give to the Court of the University, in' 
■conjunction wuth the Government of Bengal, the power of amend- 
ing Statutes originally made by the Imperial Legislative Council, 
it might at first sight appear to be an invasion of the supreme 
legislative prerogatives of that body. But tins power, conferred by 
the Act, would m fact be exercised by delegation, and it would bo 
exercised by a body which would be, m a degree hitherto unknown^ 
representative of all the interests affected by the work of the 
Umversity, This would render possible a much greater elasticity 
than now exists, and would-facilitate the development and improve- 
ment of the university system. Thus (to take an example) a Statute 
cnight provide for the creation of a Mufassal Board such as wo 
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have advocated. But if the mufassal colleges develope in the way 
we have indicated as lihely, it might become desirable to alter the 
composition and powers of the Mufassal Board ; this could be 
done, without much difficulty, ip the manner mdicated Statutes 
would deal only with questions of the first importance, and with 
general prmciples ; and it is right that these should not be too 
lightly altered, and that Government should be consulted The 
procedure suggested is similar to that followed m the modem British 
umversities whose Statutes can only be altered with the approval 
of the Privy Council. 

16 . The oidmary body of Eegulations govermng the daily work 
of the Umversity ought, subject to the provisions of the Statutes, 
to be capable of ready and easy alteration, especially in^a teachmg 
university, whose courses of study may naturally be expected to 
vary accordmg to the special studies and capacities- of the teacheis. 
We therefore propose that the- Executive Council (or Executive 
Commission) should be empowered to make Ordinances on all , 
matters not inconsistent with the provisions of the Act and 
Statutes, such Ordinances to have immediate effect, subject 
to the followmg provisos . — ' 

(i) Ordinances dealmg vuth purely acadermc matters (degree 

courses and exammations and the disciplme of students) 
should require the assent of the Acadenuc Council, and 
should m general be mitiated by that body 

(ii) The Chancellor of the Umveisity should have the right of 

vetomg^ any Ordmances, which should be communi- 
cated to him as soon as made 

(ni)" All Ordmances made during the academic yeai should be 
submitted to the Court at a statutory meetmg, and the 
Court should have power, by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds, to cancel any such Ordinance, but not to 
amend it. 

But smce this pioceduie might mvolve long delays, it should ^ 
not be necessaiy to wait for the confiimation of the Couit before ' 
taldng action undei the terms of Ordmances made by the Executive 
Council, and action so taken should not be letiospectively 


’ Dr^Zia-ud dm Ahnmd thinks that Ordmances of a non academic nature, particularly 
those dealmg ^^^th communal representation, should be subject to the approval of the 
Chancellor 
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invalidated if the Court subsequently refused its confirmation. In 
general, the mere expression of an adverse opinion by the Court 
would be enough to ensure reconsideration. But it would be 
undesirable that the Court should have the power to interfere too 
easily with the settled judgment of the active govermng bodies 
of the University, since this would be apt to introduce confusion, 
and to undermine the sense of responsibility of these bodies.^ We 
believe that the methods we have suggested will secure a real 
flexibility, wlule at the same time ensuring that all changes will 
be submitted to effective criticism from every relevant point of 
view. 

17. Finally, there is much of the minor detail of university 
regulations wliich, so long as the mam principles are safeguarded 
by Statute or Ordinance, need not be surrounded by even that 
amount of safeguard which is necessary m the case of Ordinances. 
We suggest, therefore, that the various bodies of the Umversity 
might with advantage be empowered, subject to the provisions of 
the Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances, to pass Regulations 
bearing upon such details. Thus an Ordinance, after defining 
the constituent elements of a particular honours school or pass 
group, might empower the Faculty concerned, subject to the 
approval of the Academic Council, to make such Regulations as 
might be necessary to give effect to the Ordinance in detail ; and 
similar powers might be allowed, in each case by a Statute or an 
Ordinance, to any of the constituted bodies of the Umversity, 
such as the Mufassal Board, to make Regulations within the 
sphere defined by Ordinance. 

III. — The Visitor of the Dniversity. 

18. We recommend that the Governor-General should be the 
Visitor of the Umversity, and should in that capacity have the 
right, from time ^ time, and in such manner as he shall think 
fit, to direct an inspection of, or enqmry mto, the work of the 
University. Should the Government of India decide to establish 
a special orgamsation to deal with Umversity questions, the visi- 
tatorial functions of th^ Governor-General might well be performed 
with the aid of this organisation.^ 


^See Chapters XX Vni and L 
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^ IV. — The Officers of the University. 

19. Passing to the detailed analysis of the system which we 
propose, we have first to deal with the OfiScers of the University. 
These should be the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer, 
the Registrar, the Superintendent of Exammations and the 
Librarian. 

20 The Chancellor should be the Governor of Bengal for the 
time bemg. He should be^the Chief Officer 'of the University and 
President of the Court, and should, whenever possible, preside at 
Convocations for the conferment of degrees The other powers 
and duties which we propose should be undertaken by the Chancellor 
will be defined later m this chapter.^ 

21. The Vice-Chancellor should be appointed for a term of not 
less than five years, and might be appomted until such age of retire- 
ment as may be determmed by Ordmance m respect of this office. 

In the first mstance, after the passmg of the Act, the Vice-Chancellor 
should be appomted by the Governor-General m Council for such 
period as he may determine His successors should be appomted 
by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council (or 
Executive Commission) The Vice-Chancellor should be the chief 
executive officer of the Umversity In the absence of the Chancellor 
he should preside at meetings of the Court and at convocations for - 
the conferment of degrees. He should be ex-officio a member of 
the Executive Council, and a member and chairman of the Acadenuc 
Council, and should be entitled to be present and to speak at any 
meetmg of any constituted body of the Umversity, but not 
to vote unless he is a member of the body concerned He should 
be responsible for the discipline of the University. Inrview of the 
importance and the exactmg nature of the functions entrusted to 
him, it ^is essential that the Vice-Chancellor should be a salaried ^ 
officer, and should devote his whole time to his work Eurther, 
in view of the complexity of the task of orgamsmg and directmg 
the Umversity, and of representing it m negotiations with Govern- 
ment and with various educational bodies, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the Vice-Chancellor should be a man of high academic 
standmg, distmgmshed record and ripe experience In order to 
express m defimte terms our sense of the high importance of this 


^ They are also Bummansed m Chapter L 
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office, and of tlie status and dignity whicli should be attached to 
it, we suggest that the Vice-Chancellor should receive a personal 
salary and an entertainment and hospitality allowance equivalent 
in the aggregate to the stipend of a High Court Judge. He should 
contribute 6 per cent of his salary towards his retiring allowance, 
the funds of the University meetmg this with an equivalent annual 
contribution. 

22 The Treasurer should be appointed by the Chancellor on 
the nomination of the Executive Council for a period of not less 
than three years. He should be an honorary officer, selected on 
the ground of his distinction m finance and adnumstration. He 
should be ex-ofjicio a member of the Executive Council and of its 
Finance Committee, and should be responsible for the presentation 
of the annual estimates and statements of accounts, and, subject 
to the direction of the Executive Council, for the management 
of the property, investments, mcome and expenditure of^ the 
University. 

23 The Registra') should be a salaried whole-time officer, 
appomted by the Executive Council for such period as may be 
fixed by Ordmance m respect of this office. He should be ^ 
responsible for the official correspondence of the Umversity, for 
the direction of its office staff and for the record of the pro- 
ceedings of its various governing bodies He should be entitled 

to be present and to speak, but not to vote, at mcetmgs of the 
Executive Council, the Academic Council, and such other bodies 
as Ordmance may determine As the smooth workmg of the 
Umversity must m a large degree depend upon the efficiency of 
the Registrar, and as it is for this reason very important that his 
prestige and standmg should be eqmvalent to that of the semor 
professors of the Umversity, we feel that the salary attached 
to this office should be substantial (say'Rs. 1,200 — 1,600 per 
mensem). 

24. The Superintendent of Examinations should be a whole- 
time salaried officer, appomted by the Executive Council. 

25 The Librarian should be appomted by the Executive Council 
on the recommendation of the Academic Council He should have 
the salary and status of a umversity professor, and should be 
^ex-ofjicio a member of the Academic Council. 


/ 
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y . — Tlie Couit of tlie University. 

26 It is in our judgment essential that the Court of the 
University should be so constituted as to represent eveiy important 
element m the pubhc opinion of the areas specially served by the 
University, and every kmd of expert judgment whose cnticism 
on university policy would be of value. A body designed to serve 
such a purpose should be constituted in a different way from the 
existing Senate. It should, in our judgment, consist m part of 
ex-offlcw members, and m part of elected members, the nominated 
element bemg reduced to subordmate proportions. The suggestions 
embodied m the following paragraphs represent not so much precise 
and definite proposals as an indication of the kind of body we 
should desire to see constituted. 

27 The Court should mclude — 

(A) The following ex-officio members • — 

The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Pro-Vice-Chancellor (if any) and 
Treasurer of the Umversity 

The Vice-Chancellors of aU the other Indian universities, or their 
nominees 

The Members of the Executive and Academic Councils of the University. 
The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General for 
Revenue and Agnoulture, for Commerce and Industry, and for 
Education. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Burn a and the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, so long as the colleges of these provmces continue to be 
attached to the Umversity. 

The Members of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal 
The Chief Justice of Bengal 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta 

The Directors of Public Instruction for Bengal, Burma ^ and Assam ^ 
The Directors of the Archseological, Geological, Botamcal and Zoological 
Surveys 

The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal 
The Chief Engmeer, Pubhc Works Department, and the Secretary to 
the Pubhc Works Department (Irrigation Branch). 

The Director of Agriculture, Bengal 
The Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

The Advocate-General, Bengal 

The Government Pleader, High Court, Calcutta 

The Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

The Chairman of the Corporation of the City of Calcutta 
The Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust 
The President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
The President of the Bangiya Sahitya Panshad, Calcutta 


^ So long ns these provinces continue to be associated with the University of Calcutta, 
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Tile President of tlie Sanskrit Association 

The Chairman of tlie Council and the Librarian of the Imperial Library. 
The Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 

The Deans of Faculties of the Umvcrsitj’' 

The Professors and Readers of the University 
The Princijial of every college entitled to present candidates for degrees 
in. the University of Calcutta. 

The number'' of ex-ofjicio members thus included would be 
between 150 and 200 Many of them, of course, would be elected 
officers of the bodies which they represent, and a majority would 
consist of teachers of the Umversity. Every institution repre- 
sented m this hst ought to have an opportumty of making its 
voice heard in university afiairs 

28. (B) We next propose a large group of members who would 
sit, so to speak, m their own right : — 

(а) All members of the Senate of the University of Calcutta at the date of 
the commencement of the Act, and all JBfonorary Fellows of the University, 
should be life members of the Court 

(б) Donors of not less than Rs 50,000 to the University or to one of its 
colleges for a purpose approved by the Executive Council or Commission 
should be life members of the Court, subject to the approval of the Chan- 
cellor 

(c) Donors (f not less than Rs 10,000 to the Umversity or to one of its 
colleges for a purpose approved by the Executive Council or Commission 
should be members of the Court for a period of ten years, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor 

(d) Assocations or companies contributing not less than Rs. 6,000 
'per annum to the Umversity or one of its colleges for a purpose approved 
by the Executive Council or Commission, and for a penod of not less 
than five years, should be entitled to appomt two members to the Court 
eo long as the contribution is contmued 

We attach great value to this element m the membership of 
the Court, smce those included m it would obviously be men who 
had shown in the most practical way their mterest in university 
work. 

29. (C) The next category of members of the Court would 
consist of representatives of non-academic bodies. We suggest that 
these should mclude : — 

(a) Five non-official members of the Bengal Legislative Council, to be 
ejected by the non-official members of the Council 

(5) Five representatives of the Judges of the High Court 

(c) A representative or representatives of each of the following bodies, 
the number m each case to be fixed by Statute • — The Calcutta Corpora- 
tion , the Bengal Chamber of Commerce , the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce , the Marwari Association ; the Mimng and Geological Institute 
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the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Indian branch) , the Bank of 
Bengal , and such other public bodies as might be determmed from time 
to time by Statute 

30. (D) There should also be a number of Icademic Represen- 
tatives, as follows . — 

(а) One or more representatives of the Umversity of Dacca, in addition 

to the Vice-Chancellor ' 

(б) One representative (other than the Principal) of the Govermng Body 
of every college entitled to present candidates for degrees in the Umversity 

(c) Eive representatives of each Faculty m the Umversity 

(d) Representatives of the Mufassal Board, of the Board of Women’s 
Education and of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, the 
number m each case to be determmed by Statute 

(e) Representatives of (i) the Registered Teachers of the Calcutta Colleges,, 
(u) the Registered Teachers of the Mufassal Colleges, (in) the Registered 
non-Mushm graduates, (iv) Registered Mushm graduates, the number of 
representatives m each case and the duration of their service, to be deter- 
mined by Statute, and the mode of election by Ordmance 

The number of representatives of graduates should, m our 
judgment, be substa,ntial — considerably larger than it now is. 
At present the electoral qualification for graduates is that (apart 
from doctors and masters) only graduates of ten years’ standing 
may vote. We regard this limi tation as a mistake By the time 
they have reached a standmg of ten yeats, graduates are apt to 
lose touch with the Umversity , and any criticism or advice which 
they may offer is apt to be out of touch with the current needs- 
of the Umversity. We therefore recommend that the period of 
qualification should be reduced to three years 

(/) Representatives of the prmcipals and teachers of intermediate colleges 
and secondary schools, the number and the mode of election to be determmed 
by Statute 

(ff) Representatives of the Muslim commumty, to be elected by such 
bodies or constituencies, and m such numbers, as may be determmed by 
Statute 

31 Finally we recommend (E) that the Chancellor should 
have the power of nommatmg a certain number ()f members, under 
two categories . — 

(a) Not more than a certam number, to be fixed by Statute, nominated 
by the Chancellor^ for a period of five years, of whom some may be representa- 
tives of particular communities not adequately represented , and 


^ ^ Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad wish'^ to note that the Musalmans of Bengal desire that at 
least 30 per cent, of the non-European members of the Court should be Musalmans ; and 
that the nommatmg power of the Chancellor under this clause should bo so exoroLsed ae 
to secure this result, should it not have been attained under other clauses 
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(6) Life members apponitcd by the Cliaiicellor on the ground of tbeir 
eminence or nttainmcnts m any branch of learning, or on ilie ground that they 
liave been eminent benefactors of tlie University or any of its colleges, or 
are disl.inguishcd for sci \nccs rendered to the cause of education generally.- 

32. It IS obvious that a body constituted on these bnes would be- 
large It is not possible to name a definite number, smee many 
of the categories would oveilap ; but the total would certamly 
not be less than four or five hundred. It would constitute a body 
representative of all that was best m the mtellectual life of Bengal , 
and the fact that the interest of so many difieient aspects of tlie^ 
national life was enlisted in the service of the University, and that 
its policy was open to formal and public criticism from so many 
sides, would be a source of very great strength and enrichment, 

33. At the same time it must be obvious that a body of this- 
character could not be expected to meet with great frequency, or 
to concern itself ivith the minutise of university policy. Apart from- 
other difficulties, the mere cost of travelling allowances for fre- 
quent meetings would make a grave inroad upon the funds- 
available for university education. We suggest that the Court 
should have one necessary meeting in each year, to be known 
as the Annual Meeting, at which the most important busmess would 
be transacted ; and that other meetmgs should be summoned as 
reqmred, either by resolution of the Executive Council, or by the 
Vice-Chancellor, or by a requisition signed by at least 60 members 
of the Court. We think that the quorum should be fairly high — 
not less than fifty 

34. The most useful functions of the Court would be those 
of watchfulness and criticism, and of keepmg the Umversity in touch 
with the movements of pubbe opinion on educational questions. 
These are functions which no existing body is able adequately tO’ 
perform , and the formal defimtion of the powers of the Court should 
hold these functions m view, without drmimshmg the responsibiU 
ity of the working organs of the Umversity by leaving them 
liable to be overridden on points of detail In particular, the- 
Court would receive, from the Executive and Academic Councils,, 
a full annual report on the working of the Umversity as a whole, 
together with statements of accounts. These should be prmted 
and circulated some weeks before the annual meetmg of tho 
Court. They would keep all the best opimon m Bengal acquainted 
with the development of university work, and the discussion of 
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the reports would give ample opportunity for criticisms and 
suggestions. 

35 Besides this, the Court would have important legislative 
functions to perform. All proposals for new Statutes, or for the 
amendment or repeal of existing Statutes, would be laid before 
the Court by the Executive Council, The Court should, we 
suggest, have power to reject or refer back such proposals, but not 
to amend them. Its assent would be required before they were 
submitted for final sanction to the Governor of Bengal in Council, 
The fundamental legislation of the Umversity would thus depend 
upon the assent of the Court Further, aU the Ordmances made 
by the Executive Council durmg the year should be submitted to 
the Court at its annual meetmg , and the Court should have power, 
by a majority of two-thirds of those present, to cancel any Ordi- 
nance, but not to amend it m detail, smce a detailed discussion of 
such matters could not profitably be conducted m so large a body. 
We suggest, further, that the assent of the Court, or m the case of 
urgency, of its Committee of Reference, should be required for the 
■confermeut of honorary degrees, which would in the first mstance 
be proposed by the Academic Council, and should require also the 
previous assent of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor 

36. We suggest further that estimates of the income and. 
expenditure of the Umversity for the coming year shoidd be laid 
before the Court at its Annual Meetmg, and should be open to its 
-criticism. But, smce the disturbance of carefully considered 
estimates by a casual vote m a ^ry large body might lead to great 
■confusion, we thmk that tlliere should be definite hmits imposed, 
not upon the criticisms that might be put forward, but upon the 
power of the Court to mtroduce changes. We have carefully 
considered the best means of securmg under normal conditions the 
ultimate control of the Court over expenditure, while at the same 
time avoidmg the confusion which might arise from unconsidered 
changes, and have come to the conclusion that the best mode would 
be that the Court should elect a standing Comnuttee of Reference, 
to consult with the Executive Council on all projects of sub- 
stantial new expenditure, and with other powers which will be 
defined below. 

37. We propose that the Committee of Reference should consist 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, ex-officio, together with 
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25 nciAbers of the Court, none of Trliom should be members of the 
Ezecutiro Council. In vievr of the greut importance of securing an 
adequate representation of 3Ius]im interests, we suggest that at least 
eight members should be speoiallv representarire of their interests : 
the mode or election to be determined br .Statute, hlembers 
or the Committee i;hould normaliv hold cSce for four years, two 
Zdaslim miembeF' and five other members beinn aminallv elected : 

^ w ^ 

the order in which the onginal members SEO-zl-i retire being fixed br 
ballot. We propo=e that the Executtre Council should communi- 
cate the estimates for the year to the Crmrurttee of Eeference at 
least 'ix weeks before thev are commurh rated to the Court, and that 

V 

the Committee should have the ptwer. wirhn: a reasonable time 
before the meeting of the Court, to take cbjertiou to any new 
item of non-recurring expendrttire or not less than Es. 10.000.. 
or any item of recurrmg expendirire ot not .ess than Es. S,.000.^ 
The Committee should have the rtght see any reports of the 
Academic or Executive Councils bearing on tLe proposed expendi- 
ture. and to hold joint meetings wrtn me Jaxecutive or Academic 
Councils or both : at such joint meetmgs the Chancellor, or in his 
absence the Vice-Chancellor should preside. The Co mmi ttee of 
Ecfcrcnce would thus be in a position to guide the Conrt in the 
diKussion of the estimates Should the Committee formally object 
to any proposals for new expenditure- it would be for the Court to- 
decide v.hether the expenditure shoula be allowed or not : but the 
Couit should not have the right to reject any proposals which 
had not been objected to by the Co mm ittee, though it might 
rcx>ort on such proposal to the Executive Council. W e suggest also 
that the Committee should be consulted by the Executive Council 
on any proposal for the revision of the estimates durmg the year. 
ot for special provisional estimates The quorum of the Committee 
should be fifteen Durmg the period of office of the Executive 
Commi-sion, while the new organisation of the Eniversity is being 
brought into operation, it seems essential that the Coninussion 
should not be hampered in its work by the necessity of constant 
conference ; and that, so long as the Executive Commission con- 
tinues, the functions of the Co m mittee of Eeference should be 
advisory only, and reference to it should be optional 


^ of anv didereDce of opinion as to iviiat constltated'S^^-..-' 

< scpcncJilurc,’ Uic decision shonld lie irith the Chancellor. 
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38 On tlie basis of tbe provisions set out above, we believe that 
the Court would exercise a real influence and ultimate control over 
the policy of the Umversity, first by bemg kept acquainted with 
nnd by discussmg the general progress of the Umversity, secondly 
by the necessity of obtaining its assent for all changes in funda- 
mental legislation, and thu’dly by the exercise of a real supervision, 
through the Committee of Eeference, over the expenditure of the 
Umversity. At the same time the lesponsibility of the more active 
governing bodies would not be undermined. 

VI — T/ie Executive Council. 

39 The actual management of umversity busmess on the 
financial and administrative sides ought to be in the hands of a 
small and workmanlike body, which should mclude men of wide 
administrative expenence, and also some spokesmen of the academic 
point of view, of the interests of Government, and of the other 
branches of education. We propose that, withm its defined sphere, 
•this body should enjoy a higher degree of mdependence and ex- 
ecutive authority than is possessed by the Syndicate, its nearest 
analogue m the existmg system ; but that its power of mter- 
ference in the details of academic administration should be defi- 
mtely liimted. We propose that this body should be known as the 
Executive Council ; but that durmg the period of reconstruction 
its functions should be exercised by a special Executive Commission, 
wielding greater powers than will ultimately fall' to the Executive 
Council 

\ 

40 The primary duties of the Executive Council would be 
financial It would hold, control and administer all the property 
•of the Umversity, and direct the form, custody and use of the 
•common seal of the Umversity, and for these purposes should an- 
nually appoint a Emance Committee. It would subrmt to the Court 
the reports and accounts of the University for each completed year ; 
and, after discussion with the Committee of Reference, the esti- 
mates for the coming year It would also have financial relations 
with Government, laymg before Government annually a full state- 
ment of the requests put forward for the means of expansion by 
all colleges and institutes connected with the Umversity, with its 
own comments and recommendations, so as to enable Government 


^ See Chapter XXXIV and Chapter XXXV. 
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to form a judgment of the relative importance of various demands — 
demands, for example, for the development oLconstituent colleges 
of the Umversity m Calcutta, or for grants to enable other colleges 
to rise to constituent rank, or for technical and professional educa- 
tion, or for Tvomen’s education, or for the development of those 
mufassal colleges which showed promise of becoming potential 
universities. It would administer any special funds placed by 
Government at the disposal of the Umversity for any of these pur- 
poses. It would therefore be, in some degree, the prmcipal body 
advising Government as to the expansion and development 
of umversity education tliroughout Bengal, save in those cases 
where an mdependent umversity had already come into 
existence 

41. The Executive Council would thus be responsible in a very 
large degree for markmg out the Imes which the development of 
higher education m Bengal should follow. It would have the 
advice m some matters of the Academic Council, m others of the 
Mufassal Board, m yet others of the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education, and through the Vice-Chancellor in aU cases, 
through others of its members in each case, it would be in touch 
with the work of these bodies. But the business of co-ordinating 
aU the various branches of the University’s work, and of brmging 
them into relation with Government, with the authorities which 
would control the other branches of education, and with other 
universities, both in India and elsewhere, would mainly fall to 
the Executive Council, Its work, m short, would be a great work 
of constructive statesmanship ; and this must necessitate, firstly, 
that its membership should be so composed as to include men 
^capable of nsmg to the height of a great opportunity, and as 
to ensure enhghtened and friendly co-operation with the other 
bodies concerned ; and, secondly, that it should be relieved, as far 
as possible, from details and minutiae, so as to be able to concen- 
trate its strength upon its main work. 

42 In view of these needs, we propose that the Executive 
Council should be constituted as follows : — 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, ex-officio. 

(b) Two members appomted by the Chancellor, one of these to be 
a Musahnan, and one a representative of experience m mdnatry 'and 
^commerce 
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(c) Two members appomted by the Government of Bengal, one of these 
to be either the Director of Pubhc Instruction, or, in his place, a representa- 
tive of experience m secondary education 

(d) ' Three members appomted by the Cojirt, one of these to be a Musalman, 
and none of these to be a salaned officer di the University, or of any mstitu- 
tion connected with the University 

(e) Three Umversity Teachers appointed by the Academic Council, one 
of these to be a Musahnan , the term ‘ Umversity Teacher ’ to mclude 
teachers of constituent colleges givmg pubhc mstruction m the Umversity as 
well as teachers wholly paid^ by the Umversity 

(/) One head of a college outside Calcutta to be appomted by the Board 
of Mufassal Colleges 

(g) Two heads of incorporated or constituent colleges in Calcutta, one to- 
be appointed by the Chancellor, and one by the Executive Council ^ 

(h) One member to be appomted by the Board for Women’s Education 

{i) One member to be appomted by the Executive Council to represent 

mdustry, commerce or agriculture 

43 This gives a body of seventeen members, which is as large 
a number as can efficiently deal with functions of the kmd we have 
described. We recommend that the details of the composition 
of the Executive Council should be determmed by Statute, soas- 
to make an alteration more easily possible should this be found 
desirable m the future. In the first and critical state of reconstruc- 
tion we feel that a smaller body than that proposed above would 
be necessary if the great changes winch we contemplate were to- 
be carried through swiftly and easily , and we therefore recommend 
that while a Statute ^pended to the Act should define the ultimate 
composition of the Executive Council, a clause m the Act itself 
should provide for the appomtment of an Executive Co mmi ssion, 
of not moie than seven or rune members for the period of five or 
seven years, the Comnussion to be endowed with all the powers proA 
posed for the Executive Council, and with such other powers as may 
be defined.^ 

44. The Executive Council should, m our judgment, elect its 
own Chairman It might mdeed be urged, on the analogy of the 
practice now followed m the Syndicate, that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be Chauman ex-officio But the Vice-Chancellor will be 
head of the actual workmg body of the Umversity as a corporation 
of teachers and scholars. In that capacity he wiU preside over 


1 The two heads of colleges appomted under tins clausc^hould m no case both bo 
heads of ‘ moorporated ’ coUegos 
- See below, prras. 91^5, 
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llic Acadoiiiio Council, and lie will have io bring before the 
Executive Goiuicil a great variety of business, some of which may 
be controversial, in which he will, in effect, act as the spokesman 
of the ncademic body. It might well be felt tliat his position 
would be both freer and stronger if, in the Executive Council, 
he ncrc exempt fiom the obligation of maintaining that aloofness 
and iinparlinlity which ought to mark a Chairman. 

' 45. It IS an essential element in the general supeivisory function 
of the Executive Council that it should be responsible for making 
all the Ordinances of the University. But to require the Executive 
Council to consider afresh every such proposal, and to discuss and 
amend them m detail, would be io impose upon the Council a mass 
of detailed work which would distract it from its main functions. 
It IS only in the drafting of Ordinances dealing with specially 
administi ative problems that the Executive Council need be imme- 
diately concerned ; other Ordinances, coming up in draft from 
the Academic Council, the Mufassal Board and other bodies, it 
would require to consider merely from the point of view of seeing 
that they weie (a) in accord with Statutes, and (6) not incon- 
sistent with t.he general policy of the University. We propose, 
therefore, that in the case of Ordinances dealing with courses of 
study and examinations of which drafts would be submitted by 
the Academic Council, the Executive Council should not have 
power to amend tlie draft, but only to adopt or reject it, or to 
refer it back. In the case of such Ordinances submitted by 
the Mufassal Board (or other Board empowered to deal with 
such matters), if the draft was endorsed by the Acadenuc Council, 
the same xmiiciplc would hold good ; if there was a difference of 
opinion between the Academic Council and the Board, the Execu- 
tive Council should have the deciding voice. 

4G. While the determining power in financial matters m general 
ought to rest with the Executive Council, we feel that there are 
certain financial questions in regard to wluch the academic body 
has a right to be heard. These are, especially, the fees paid by 
students or to examiners, the rate of remuneration of teachers, 
and the expenditui-c of available university funds, on a large scale, 
for one academic purpose rather tlian another. We therefore 
propose that questions of this order should not be determined by 
the Executive Council unless and until they have received a report 
von IV 2 d 
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from tlie Academic Council, after consulting the Faculty or Facul- 
ties concerned, a reasonable period being fixed within which the 
report should be submitted. 

47. The last, but not the least important, of the functions of 

the Executive Council should be that, as the controller of the 
purse, it should appoint, dismiss, and define the duties of all 
officers or servants of the University, except where some other 
mode of appointment, and some statutory definition of tenure, 
is specifically laid down, as in the case of Professors and Readers 
of the University. It is not necessary to repeat the description 
of the methods of appointment to teachmg posts which we propose : 
they are fuUy set forth in Chapter XXXIV. But it may perhaps 
here be added that the main features of the system there defined 
ought, in our judgment, to be laid down in Statutes. i 

F/7 . — The Acadeniic Oouned, 

48. The most important of the changes wliich we suggest in the 
structure of the University is the creation of a supreme academic 
body, whose duty it will be to direct and review all the academic 
work of the Umversity, to be responsible for the standards of 
attainment^ represented by its degrees, and to initiate proposals 
for academic reforms and advances. We propose to give to this 
body the name of thfe Academic Council, m order to mdicate that 
it is, for many purposes, a parallel or co-ordinate body with the 
Executive Council. No such body has ever existed in any Indian 
university of the older type. The nearest approach to such a 
body is provided by the recently estabhshed Acadenuc Coimcils 
(one in Arts and one in Science) for the conduct of the post- 
graduate work of Calcutta University. But these bodies were 
not contemplated by the Universities Act, and all their proposals 
have to be commimicated to the Syndicate and validated by the 
Senate. Moreover, they deal with only one section of the work 
of the University ; and there are two of them even for that 
section. What is needed is a smgle supreme and representative 
academic body which can deal with all the acadenuc business 
of the University, undergraduate and post-graduate alike. 

49. Such a body must not be too large ; otherwise it will 
become unworkable, and its discussions will be leugthy 
and unpractical. Tae device followed in constitutmg the 
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Posi-Graduato Acndeiuio Councils, that of placing upon them all 
university teachers concerned, ivould therefore he impracticable • 
indeed the Post-Graduate Councils themselves are already too 
largo for ihe conduct of any great amount of detailed business- 
On the other hand, the supreme academic body cannot be small, 
because it must include representatives of all the chief subjects 
of study in the University, technical and professional as well as 
literoiy and scientific ; because it must include, further, representa- 
tives of the colleges, at any rate of those wliich form constituent 
elements in the Teaching University of Calcutta ; and finally, 
because it ought to include the most distinguished teachers whose 
services the University enjoys. Unless it includes all these elements, 
its judgment will not carry the weight which it ought to carry. 

60. We recommend that while the character and functions 
of the Academic Council should be described in general terms in 
the Act, the more exact definition of its powers, and the enumera- 
tion of the categories of teaching experience which should be 
represented upon it, should be laid down in Statutes, so as to be 
capable of alteration if experience should show that alteration was 
desirable ; and that the number of members to be elected in each 
category should be determined by Ordinance, m order that, as 
the University developes and its new methods of teaching come 
into operation, these clianges may be readily reflected in the 
composition of the Academic Council. 

61. The elements which seem to be essential for the proper 
constitution of an Academic Council are, m our judgment, the 
following : — 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor, wlio should be Chairman 

(&) Tlie Deans of all constituted Faculties of the University 

(c) The Librarian 

(d) A substantial number of university teacliers in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science (say, a mimmum of thirty and a maximum of fifty) ; mcluding 
both those teachers who arc wholly paid by tlie University, and those 
college teachers who are appointed by the Umvorsity to give instruction 
open to all students. These will fall, as has been aheahy suggested, mto 
three categories • Professors, Keaders and Lecturers, All three should be 
represented, the greater representation beings- given to the most 
distinguished category, that of Professors Wo suggest that the number 
of members in each category should be defined by Ordmance, and that the 
appomtments sliould bo made, one-half by the Faculty concerned, and the 
other half by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

3 p 
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(e) There might also he a small niunber (say five) of representatives of 
Recognised Teachers whose work is limited to the students of their own 
colleges, these being constituent colleges 

(/) Each of the professional Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineer- 
ing should be represented by (say) five members, and any other professional 
or teohmcal Faculties, which might be constituted later, by a smaller 
number A majority of these representatives should be teachers m the 
Faculty , a mmority (the number in each case to be fixed by Ordinance) 
should consist of persons of professional experience In each category, one- 
half might be appomted by the Faculty concerned, the other half appointed 
by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

{g) Every college or institute directlj' controlled by the Umversity, and 
every college recogmsed as fulfilhng the conditions laid down for constit- 
Uoiit colleges, should be repiesented by its Pnncipal 

(Ji) Two representatives of the Mufassal Board, of whom one should be 
elected by the Board, and the other appomted by the Chancellor after report 
from the Executive Council 

(^) Three representatives of Secondary and Intermediate Education, of 
whom two should be appointed by the Government of Bengal, and one by 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 

(j) Two representatives of Women’s Education, appomted by the 
Chancellor after report from the Board of Women’s Education. 

{h) Peudmg the creation of a Faculty of Education, there should be at 
least two representatives of the Science and Art of Education and of the 
professional trammg of teachers, appomted by the Chancellor after report 
from the Executive Council 

(Z) Other important subjects related to umversity studies, but not yet 
represented by ^tmct Faculties, such as Agiiculture, might have representa- 
tives appomted by the Chancellor after report from the Executive Council. 

(m) Four representatives with educaiional expenence, two at least of 
whom should be teachers, to be appointed by the Chancellor after report 
from the Muslim Advisory Board, submitte i through the Vice-Chancellor 

We recommend that the quorum of the Academic Council should 
be at least thirty. 

62. Certam features of the Academic Council as above defined 
require further explanation In the first place VT’e contemplate 
that the number of members of the Academic Council under this 
scheme might amount to between 80 anduboiit 100,^ a number rather 
large for detailed discussion, but not, we think, unduly large, 
m view of the importance of the interests comimtted to it, and the 
fact that all the members would be men with direct educational 
exjierience In the second' place the method of filling a large 
proportion of the places on the Council by appointment by the 

^ Dr Zia ud-Din Ahmad thmks it voidd bo practicable to constitute the Acadonuo 
Council m such a way ns to restriol its members to 60 or 60, 
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Chancellor alter report from tlio Executive Council is suggested 
because there is felt to be some danger tliat particular groups 
among the icachers, and others, such as the Musalmans, might fail 
to obtain representation if the method of election were adopted 
thioughout , while, since tlic vciy large and, at present, much 
divided teaching body of the University and the colleges in Calcutta 
has no very ready means of mutual acquaintance, some men who 
might be among the most valuable members of such a body 
might be overlooked Again, professional and communal interests, 
such as arc represented m groups (/), (i), [k), (1) and (w) ought 
to be represented, miglit otherwise be overlooked, and in some 
cases could not well be provided for m any other way. We 
regard it as the duty of the Executive Council m pm’suance of 
its function of having regard to all the interests of higher educa- 
tion, to take steps to ensure that every important mterest is 
represented , we regard it as the duty ot the Chancellor to see 
that fan oppoitumties arc given to all communities and to all well 
conducted institutions , and it is for these reasons that we recom- 
mend a sort of joint action of llic Chancellor and the Executive 
Council, as a supplement to election, for ensui’ing that the Academic 
Council is so constituted as to be able to deal with "^the vitally 
important functions committed to it. But when the new system 
of organisation and teaching which we recommend has taken firm 
' root, and when the teaching body of the Calcutta University and 
its constituent colleges has become a real corpoiation, which ir 
is not yet, we contemplate that these methods of appomtment 
might be materially modified ; and it is for this reason that we 
recommend that while Statutes should fix the categories to be 
included in the Academic Council, the details and methods 
of appomtment should be fixed by Ordinances, which can be more 
easily altered 

53 . It IS obvious that a body representative of so many distmot 
interests, and elected, m part, by so many various bodies, could not 
be regularly constituted in the form which wo have described until 
{a) the classification of colleges had been defined, and the various 
colleges had been allotted to their respective classes , and imtil (6) 
the various Faculties and Boards had also been formally constituted. 
These must be among the first duties of the Executive Commission 
whose appointment m the Act we have recommended B utd^ " 
process will take some time ; and while it is gomg forwaijli 
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Executive Commission ouglit to have the advice of an Academic Body 
whose judgment would cany weight. We therefore recommend that 
it should be laid down in the Act, or in a special Statute appended 
to the Act, as one of the first duties of the Chancellor, after repoi*t 
from the Executive Commission, to constitute a Provisional 
Academic Council corresponding as nearly as possible to the 
Academic Council defined above ; and that this Provisional 
Academic Council should, while it contmues to exist, exercise the_ 
powers of the Academic Council and give advice on academic 
matters to the Executive Commission , but that it should cease to 
exist, and should be replaced by an Academic Council of the kind 
defined above, as soon as the other bodies necessary to take pait 
m its creation have been duly constituted. 

64. The powers of the Academic Council would fall into two 
categories (a) powers of direct control over the work of the Teachmg 
Umversity m Calcutta and of its constituent colleges and mcor- 
porated institutes ; (6) powers of supervision and review over the 
other aspects of university work. 

55. In regard to the work^ of the Teaching University, the 
approval of the Academic ''Council should be required for aU 
Ordinances afiecting courses of study and exanunations for degrees 
and diplomas ; it should have power to make Regulations giving 
effect in detail to these Ordinances , and aU awards and hsts of 
successful candidates should be issued in its name. It should 
appomt committees of selection for the appointment or recognition 
of lecturers, and, in forwarding the repoits of these committees for 
final decision to the Executive Coimoil, should add its own com- 
ments. The Vice-Chancellor, who is responsible for discipline, should 
have its help m this matter, through a Standing Committee of Uisci- 
plme, which should include some heads of colleges.^ It should be 
generally responsible for aU' teaching given in the name of the - 
Umversity which is not Limited to the members of a single college, 
and should have power to appoint special committees for any such 
purpose. Actmg through a Library Committee, elected from among . 
its own members, but including also representatives of the Imperial 
Library and others, it should be responsible for the conduct of 
the University Library, and for the Regulations regarding its use. 

It should regularly receive repoits of the proceedings of all 


* The questaon of discipline is fully dealt with in Chapter XXXIV 
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3'':u'\ilties niul Bonitls dealing witli academic qucslious, and sliould 
have (lie powci to aiqiiovc, amend, or refer back any rccom- 
mendal.ion.s conlamcd therein. It should advise the Executive 
Council m regard to tlie following matters 

(a) Tlir n(]ini''Sio]i oi croalioii o£ institutes or colleges ns uicorpoiatcd 
jmrls of Jhe rni\ersi(\ under Us direct contiol, the management and 
go\crnmenl of such mslifutcs or colleges, the uppomtment of rcpicscntatives 
upon fhrir mnnnuini.' committees, and the mspeclion, supervision and control 
of them 

(h) 'I’lic conditioj.s to he imposed upon colleges seckmg rdmissioii to 
the rank of const iluent colleges, and the supervision and inspection of such 
colleges 

(r) 'J'ho appoint ment of nnncrsify rcprcscntatncsonthcGovciningBodics 
of constituent, mufassal and temporarily nflilintcd colleges, and also on the 
Governing Bodies of intermediate colleges or high English schools where such 
representatives nrc melted. 

(d) The creation of Icaclimg posts wholly paid by the University and the 
regulations nfFccling such posts and the duties of their occupants. 

(c) The njipomtmcnt of Committees of Selection for University profes- 
sorships, rcndcr.ships and lectureships, m so far as such appomtments are 
not determined by Statute or Ordinance 

(/) The appointment of lutcrnal and external examiners. 

(v) The fees to be paid by students for instruction, examination or 
adiiussion to degrees 

(/i) And m general nil subjects relating to the teaching, exammation 
and discipline of the University and of its constituent colleges, or to the 
rights and duties of teachers. 

66. In icgaid to other aspects of the University's work, z.e., 
the work of temporarily affiliated colleges in Calcutta, of the colleges 
represented upon the hlufassal Board, and of the colleges and other 
institutions rcpiesented upon the Board of Women's Education, 
the Academic Council should have the right to be consulted upon 
all proposed Ordinances affecting courses of study and exami- 
nations for degrees, and to refer back on one occSsion^ but not to 
amend, such Ordinances. In the event of a final difference of 
opinion between the Academic Council and any sjuch Board, the 
final decision would rest with the Executive Council, but the 
Academic Council should bo entitled to present a full report to the 
Executive Council explaimng the reasons for its ob]ection to the 
course proposed. The Academic Council should also report to 
the Executive Council as to : — 

(a) The conditiona of affiliation to be Imposed on tempoiarily a^Iiated 
colleges m Calcutta, and, in particular, as to the courses m which such colleges 
should be empowered to prepare students, and the conditions upon which 
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fche students of such colleges should be admitted to any courses of study 
provided for students of the constituent colleges of the University 

(&) The conditions upon which colleges m the Mufassul shf>uld be admitted 
to afi^atioUj and the subjects in which they should be recognised '• 

(c) The recogmtion of teachers m those mufassal colleges which may be 
admitted to membership of the special panel of University Colleges 
described below and the pnvileges which such colleges should be entitled to 
enjoy. , 

67. The Academic Council would thus perform functions of 
the highest importance and responsibility. It would be the real 
gmding force of the Teaching Umversity m Calcutta m its actual 
work of traimng students and conducting research ; and it would 
at the same time be largely responsible for ensuring that the 
work of those sections of the Umversity which were not mcluded 
in the central teaching organis^ion in Calcutta was carried on 
in-a manner, and afc a standard, worthy of the Umversity. We 
regard the Academic Council, in short, as the mam pivot of the 
new system of teaching which we advocate. 

Vlll — Facult^es, Committees of Gowses and Boards of Studies. 

58. Since the Academic Council must be a body covermg a 
very wide range of studies, and repiesenting many distmct interests 
and institutions, ifc can only exercise a general supervisory and 
co-ordmating power over the work of teaching. The actual detail 
of this work, so far as concerns the Teaching Umversity and its 
constituent colleges, must be m the hands of more speciahsed 
bodies. This need will be met by Taculties, and (under the 
Faculties) by Boards of Studies and other bodies, dealing with 
special subjects or groups of subjects m which this further 
devolution is necessary. Unhke the Academic Council, the 
Faculties and Boards of Studies will be concerned almost exclusively 
with the work of the Teaching Umversity , with the other aspects 
of the University’s work they wiU only have to deal if a special 
point is referred to them for advice. 

SQ.JB'aculties and Boards of Studies are the only elements 
in the new system which would survive, in name, from the old 
system. But we propose that the Faculties and Boards under the 
new system should be very drSerent, both in composition and in 
functions, from those of the old system. The Faculties and Boards 
of to-day are m efiect standing committees of the Senate, and 
commonly do not mclude many of the best teachers of the subjects 
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wiili ^\ll^ch they ileal ; inoi cover tlicy aic piiinarily concerned not 
wit.h (ciioluiig but, with t.lic rcgulatrions for examination. The 
li'acultics and Boauhs which vc propose will consist primarily and 
alnio<^l, exclusively (except in professional Faculf.ies) of university 
and college teachers , and their main business will be the organisa- 
tion of univcisity and college teaching. With examinations they 
will deal only as .suboidinate to leaching. 

00 A Faculty ought to be an assembly of the leading teachers 
of a clo'vch' linlced grouji of subjects, reprcscutecl by a specific degree 
or senes of clcgiecs. In stiictthcoiy tlicie ought to boa distinct 
Faculta* coi responding to each bciics of degrees (sucJi as B.A., 
AI.A., IXLitt., or M.I)., or B.L,, I\I.L) ; and if the group of 
studies rcpic.scntcd by a paiticular ^ciies of degiecs is for a time 
included in a Faculty which is piimaiily conccincd with another 
series of degrees (as, foi example, teaching subjects with the Faculty 
of Alls, 01 Agncultuie with the I^'aculfy of Science) it will usually 
be because this gioup of studies is as yet too undeveloped to be 
organised as a distinct Facidty, or because it ovcilaps very widely 
the subjects of the Faculty in which it is included. 

01. We conceive, then, of a Faculty as a group of responsible 
teachers concerned with the management of the studies leading 
to a paiticular dcgiec or senes of dcgices. Its first business is to 
see that these studies are duly correlated, that the course of study 
folloMcd by the imdcigiaduate is homogeneous, and that its parts 
are not treated as if they were m watertight compartments, but 
arc made mutually illuminative. Its second business is to organise 
the teaching so that ah the available resources shall be utihsable 
by the students , to arrange Icctm’e-hsts and so forth. Its third 
business is to sec that the students are tested m such a way as 
to justify the University m declaring that they have been 
properly taught and have acquired the positive attainments 
prescribed. 

62. We recommend that the Act should m general terms deter- 
mine that the teaching work of the University should be conducted 
under the management of Faculties , but that the number of such 
Faculties and the general features of their composition and powers 
should be determined by Statute, which should lay down the sub- 
ject's to be included within the scope of each Faculty, the types 
and categories of experience to be represented m each Faculty, 
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the students of such colleges should be admitted to any courses of study 
provided for students of the constituent colleges of the Univeisity 

(&) The conditions upon which colleges in the Mufassal should be admitted 
to afiihation, and the subjects in which they should be recognised 

(c) The recognition of teachers m those mufassal colleges which may be 
admitted to membership of the special panel of University Colleges 
described below and the pinuleges which such colleges should be entitled to 
enjoy 

57. The Academic Council would thus perform functions of 
the highest importance and responsibility. It would be the real 
guiding foice of the Teaching Umversity in Calcutta m its actual 
work of trainmg students and conducting research ; and it would 
at the same time be largely responsible for ensuring that the 
work of those sections of the University which were not mcluded 
in the central teaching organis^ion in Calcutta was carried on 
m-a manner, and at a standard, worthy of the Umversity. We 
regard the Academic Council, in short, as the main pivot of the 
new system of teaching which we advocate. 

Ylll. — FaculUes, Committees of Comses and Boards of Studies. 

68. Smee the Academic Council must be a body coveiing a 
veiy wide range of studies, and representmg many distmct mteiests 
and institutions, ifc can only exercise a general supervisory and 
co-ordinating power over the woik of teaching. The actual detad 
of this work, so far as concerns the Teaching Umversity and its 
constituent colleges, must be m the hands of more speciahsed 
bodies. This need will be met by Faculties, and (under the 
Faculties) by Boards of Studies and other bodies, deahng with 
special subjects or groups of subjects m which this further 
devolution is necessary. Unhke the Academic Council, the 
Faculties and Boaids of Studies wiU be concerned almost exclusively 
with the work of the Teaching Umversity , with the other aspects 
of the University’s work they wiU only have to deal if a special 
pomt is referred to them for advice. 

69. JFaculties and Boards of Studies are the only elements 
m the new system which would survive, m name, from the old 
system. But we propose that the Faculties and Boards under the 
new system should be very difEeient, both in composition and in 
functions, from those of the old system. The Faculties and Boards 
of to-day are in efiect standing committees of the Senate, and 
commonly do not mclude many of the best teachers of the subjects 
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With wliich they ; nvoicovcr they are primarily concerned not 
witli kMcliing Init. with tlic regulations for examination. The 
Faculties and Boards which we propose rvill consist primarily and 
almost, exclusively (except in professional Faculties) of university 
and college teachers , and their mam business will be the organisa- 
tion of university and college teaching. With examinations they 
mil deal only as .‘subordinate to teaching. 

GO. A Faculty ought to be an assembly of the leadmg teachers 
of a clo'.-cly linked group of subjects, represented by a specific degree 
or .‘'dies of dcgiecs. In strict theory there ought to be a distinct 
Faculty coucsponding to each series of degrees (srrcli as B.A., 
It] A., B.Litl., or M.B., Itl.I)., or B.L., M.L ) , and if tlie group of 
studies rcpic-sentcd by a particular ^ciies of degi'ccs is for a time 
included in a Facult}' which is pinnaiily concerned with another 
series of degrees (ns, for example, teaching subjects with the Faculty 
of Arts, or Agricultmc witlr tlic Facult}'' of Science) it will usually 
be because this group of studies is as yet too undeveloped to be 
organised as a distinct Faculty, or because it oveilaps very rvidely 
the subjects of tlic Faculty iii wliicli it is included. 


01. We conceive, then, of a Faculty as a gi’oup of responsible 
teachers concerned with the management of the studres leading 
to a particular degree or senes of degrees. Its first business is to 
sec that, these studres are duly correlated, that the course of study 
followed by the undergraduate is homogeneous, and that its parts 
are not treated as if they were m watertight compartments, but 
arc made mutually illummative. Its second business is to organise 
the teaching so that all the available resources shall be utihsable 
by the students , to arrange lectme-hsts and so forth. Its third 
business is to see that the students are tested m such a way as 
to justify the Univci.sity in declaring that they have been 
properly taught and have acquired the positive attainments 
prescribed. 


62. We recommend that the Act should m general terms deter- 
mine that the teaching work of the University should be conducted 
under the management of Faculties , but that the nrmiber of such 
Faculties and the general features of their composition and powers 
should be determined by Statute, which should lay down the sub- 
jects to be mcluded within the scope of each Faculty, the types 
and categories of experience to be represented m each Faculty, 
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and the modes m winch these representatives should be chosenj 
leaving to Ordinances to determine from time to time the number 
of members m each category. We suggest further that power 
should be given by Statute to two or more Faculties, for the 
organisation of studies preparatory to the teaching profession, or 
for other similar purposes, to constitute, subject to the approval 
of the Academic Council, a joint committee or j'oint committees, 
which should be entitled to report direct to the Academic Council. 

63. In regard to the composition of a Faculty, we recommend 
that it should consist of the foUowmg categories : — 

{a) Tlie University Professors and Readers in tie subjects of tbe Faculty, 
including college teachers upon whom these titles are conferred 

(b) A numbei of Umversity Lecturers, the number and the mode of 
appomtment to be determined by Ordmance 

— (c) A number of recognised teachers m constituent colleges not appomted 

as Umv6rsity Lecturers. 

(d) Professors or other teachers of subjects not scheduled as subjects 
of the Faculty, but havmg an important bearmg upon these subjects , 
the subjects m which such teachers are to be appomted, and their numbers, 
to be determmed by Ordmance ; the appomtment to be made by the 
Academic Council. 

(e) A limited number of experts (if any) not engaged m umversity 
teachmg, the number to be determmed m- each case by Ordmance, but not, 
as a rule, to exceed one-fourth of the total membership of the Faculty,^ 
and the appomtments to be made by the Executive Council. 

64:. Tbe powers to be exercised by tbe Faculty should be defined 
by Statute, as follows : — 

(o) to organise the teachmg and research work of the Umversity m the 
subjects of the Faculty ; 

(6) to regulate, subject to the control of the Academic Council, the condi- 
tions for the award of degrees, diplomas and other distmctions wlthm the 
purview of the Faculty , 

(c) to recommend to the Academic Council, after report from the relevant 
Board or Boards of Studies, the names of examiners, internal and external , 
and 

(d) to deal with any matter referred or delegated to it by the Academic 
Council 

65. Tbe executive officer of a Faculty is tbe Dean. It is open 
to doubt whether it is best that tbe Dean should be, at any rate 
ex-o-ffmo, Chairman of tbe Faculty, or whether he would exercise 
a greater freedom in the performance of his duties if the Faculty 
were to elect its own chairman annually, leaving to the Dean the 

^ In the case of Faculties dealing -with teolmacal subjects, it maghfc be necessary, 
especially at first, to deport from tins gencaral rnlo 
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responsibility ol introducing and conducting tbe business. On 
the whole we are inchned to think that, just as it may often 
be madvisable that the A^ice-Chancellor should be Chairman of the 
Executive Coimcil, so it may bo inadvisable that the Dean should be 
Chairman of the Facidty, at any rate ex-officio. But if the Dean is 
Chairman, the Faculty should also elect a Secretary* The functions 
of the Dean are of the highest importance* He should issue and 
sign the lectm'e-hsb of the Umversity in the subjects of his 
Faculty, and be primardy responsible for the arrangement of 
time-tables, and for reporting I o the Faculty on the way in which 
the work is earned on. He should give advice to students, He 
should have the right to be present at any meeting of any Board 
of Studies under the Faculty, and should convene, and conduct the 
business of, all committees of the Faculty. He should be respon- 
sible foi the agenda of Faculty meetings, for the record of their pro- 
ceedings, and for laying before the Academic Council such parts 
of the proceedings of the Faculty as may need its confirmation. 
In the conduct of such business he should receive clerical assistance 
from the umversity ofiB,ce, under the direction of the Kegistrar. 
It is obvious that among the qualifications of a good Dean business 
capacity should count for as much as academic distinction, 

6C. In view of the importance of the Dean’s ojB&ce, we 
recommend that he should be appointed for three years, that he 
should receive an honorarium, and that while he should be 
nominated by the Faculty, the nomination should require confirma- 
tion by the Academic Council. 

67. Even the Faculty is too large, and covers too wide a range, 
to be able to deal with aU the details of the studies of a umversity 
so big and so complex as that of Calcutta wiU inevitably be. It 
IS therefore necessary that there should be imnor bodies under 
the Faculty to deal with the detailed work m particular subjects 
and in groups of subjects Under the present system the first of 
these functions— that of deahng with individual subjects— is per- 
formed by Boards of Studies, one for each recogmsed subject 
which can be presented for a degree , and the chief work of these 
bodies IS to define the content of each subj'ect at- each stage, and 
to prescribe books and periods when such prescription is necessary. 
The second function — that of dealmg with special groups of 
subjects — IS undei the present system disregarded. The result is 
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that each subject is treated as a watertight compartment, and 
that the need of correlatmg the various elements m a student’s 
com-se and of planmng his course as a whole is unduly neglected. 
The disparate and disconnected character of the various parts of 
the student’s work is one of the most marked defects in the present 
system , and if this defect is to be amended, some change must be 
made m the adnumstrative machmery whereby the courses are 
regulated. 

68 We have elsewhere ^ recommended that the courses of study 
should m future be defined m di£ fcmct honours schools and pass 
groups, the vinous elements m which should be clearly thought-- 
out in relation to one another It would seem obvious that there 
ought to be a distinct body to deal with each defined honours 
school and the mam pass groups. We suggest that these bodies 
should be known as Committees on Courses. Even the most highly 
speciahsed honoui’s schools will never be rigidly hrmted m then range 
to a smgle subject . an honours school of physics would cleaily 
also mclude mathematics and chenustry , an honoins school of 
history some elements of econonucs, political science and 
geography , an honom’s school of English some history and some 
philosophy. And not only ought the various elements m 
these schemes of study to be planned in relation to one another, 
but m the actual conduct of teaching woik there should be the 
closest practicable co-ordmation This can best be secui'ed if 
the working of each distmctive group of studies is under the care 
of a group of teachers repiesentmg every pari; of it, and themselves 
engaged m the work 

69 But it IS also obvious that there should be in every Subject 
some nrgamsation for takmg mto review all the various demands 
upon the siibject, and for considermg how they can best be met. 
Many subjects v/iU find a place m a number of different honoiu'S 
schools and the mam pass groups. It may be necessary that a 
subj'ect should be difierently treated for different purposes , that, for 
example, the books to be read m Enghsh literature should be 
different for students whose mam work is m philosophy and for 
students whose mam work is m history But it wiU obviously 
be necessary, while allowing as much elasticity as possible m these 
matters, to keep variation wthm reasonable hunts, with a view 


^ Chapter XXXIV, paras 36 30 
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to ecoiioHHsmg teaching We suggest therefore that a widely 
representative body of tlie principal university and college teachers 
in each subject should be constituted by the Faculty for this 
purpose, and especially to secure that the total teaclnng strength 
of the University and its colleges in the subject is so distributed as 
to meet in the best possible way, and with the least possible waste, ~ 
the various needs of the various courses. Following the existing 
practice, these bodies should be known as Boards of Studies ; 
and it should be secured that each Board of Studies should include 
a member of the Committee on Courses of every honours school 
and pass group in which the subject was included. 

70. We do not thmk that it is possible to determine beforehand 
precisely what Committees on Courses, or even what Boards of 
Studies, would be needed , and, for this reason, we recommend 
that each Faculty should be empowered to create such Boards 
and Committees as it may find necessary, subject to the approval 
of the Academic Council. 

71. It is important that the Boards of Studies and Committees on 
Courses should include representative teachers of all grades concern- 
ed in the actual work of teaching, whether as appointed university 
lecturers or as college lecturers or tutors. The Boards and 
Committees ought, therefore, frequently to include teachers who 
are not members of the Faculty. We recommend that each 
Board of Studies should normally include {a) Professors and 
Eeaders of the Umversity assigned to the Board by the Faculty ; 
(6) other umversity lecturers or college teachers, whether. members 
of the Faculty or not, appointed by the Faculty with the approval 
of the Academic Council ; (c) not more than three outside experts 
in the subjects concerned, appointed by the Faculty with the 
approval of the Academic Council ; (d) additional merqbers, being 
teachers in the Umversity or m one of its constituent colleges, 
added by the Vice-Chancellor, after taking such advice as he may 
thmk necessary to represent parts of the subject otherwise not 
adequately dealt with The Committees on Courses might be 
smaller bodies constituted in a less formal way. The external 
examiners of the subjects concerned should be entitled to be 
notified of meetings of Boards of Studies and Committees on 
Courses m which they are concerned, and to be present at such 
meetings if they desire to do so. 
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IX. — Classification of colleges. 

72. Tiie relations which, m onr indgment, ought to be estab- 
hshed between the University and its colleges in a teaching 
university, such as we have outlined, have already been described 
with ,8onie fulness in Chapter XXXIV. But it is desirable 
that the essential features of the system should be defined in a 
more formal way. We therefore recommend that Statutes should 
define the classes or categories of colleges or institutions which 
should be associated with the Umversity (A) as members of the 
Teaching Umversity, (B) as temporarily afiShated colleges, and 
(0) as mufassal colleges. 

73. (y4) In association with the Teachmg University within 
the city of Calcutta or in its near neighbourhood three distinct 
types of colleges or institutes should be recognised : — 

(^) Incorporated colleges or institutes, wholly financed by 
the University, and managed by a managing committee 
appointed by it. These should be primarily institu- 
tions for the study of a special group of subjects not 
ordinarily provided for in an adequate way by other 
coUegeh^^ Such are, to-day for example, the Law 

^ College and the College of Science ; such might bo 
the Sanskrit College if it were handed over by Govern- 
ment to the Umversity to be developed into a centre 
of oriental learning. 

(^^) Constituent colleges,^ which must fulfil the conditions 
laid down by the Umversity regardmg — 

(а) the separate treatment of mtermediate students, 

(б) the number of degree students whom they admit, 

’ (c) the number, pay and tenure of their teachers, 

{d) the submission of their teachers, on their appomtment, 

, for individual recogmtion, 

(e) the residence of their students, 

(/) participation in the co-operative teaching work of the 
Umversity. 

The teachers of such colleges should be ehgible for member- 
ship of all the acadenuc govermng bodies of the 
Umversity, under the conditions already laid down ; 


^ Oliapter XXXTV, 121-14Q. 
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ihcir studciiiR be permiUed to attend univer- 

.sity lecture'? for wliicli they were qualified, without 
payment of Rpecial fees 

Slatutes Rhould dofme the conditions required for the 
adnii.'^sion of a college to constituent rank, and the 
privileges to be attached to this rank. And as these 
privileges .should not, in any individual case, be 
lightly given or lightly withdrawn, it seems to us 
essential that a Statute should be required either for 
the admission or the exclusion of a college from this 
category. 

(ni) Wojnen's colleges winch fulfil the conditions laid down 
by the University, but which should be differentiated 
from the rest by the fact that their courses of 
study ' and examinations would be immediately 
controlled by a special body (see below, paragraphs 
82—84). 

74. (B) A special category would, for’ a time, be composed of 
the iem'poranly affiliated colleges in the city of Calcutta which, 
while unable at first to fulfil the conditions laid down for con- 
stituent colleges, are perrmtted for a brief period to remain in 
association with the Umversity on terms to be defined by the 
Executive Commission in accordance with the principles laid down 
in Chapter XXXIV. The privileges given to these colleges, the 
names of the colleges adrmtted to these privileges, and the period 
for which they are admitted, should be defined by Ordinance. But, 
as we have elsewhere pointed out, the creation or recognition of 
new colleges of this type would be inconsistent with the general 
tenor of our proposals. 

76. (C) We shall propose, in the next section,, a special system 
of orgamsation for the management of mufassal colleges. But 
we recommend that these Statutes should draw a distmction 
between two classes of these colleges — 

(^) Colleges which are admitted only to the ordinary privileges 
of affihation, and which are placed, in regard to their 
courses of study and examinations, under the control 
of the Mufassal Board The names of the colleges 
admitted to these privileges should be defined by 
Ordmance, 
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(^^) Colleges which, by fulfilling the conditions as to staff, 
equipment, etc,, laid down by Statute, are recognised 
as hkely in time to develops into' nnivorsities, and are 
therefore enabled, through representation upon a special 
panel of the Muiassal Board, to claim a growing degree 
of autonomy under the tutelage of the University in 
the defimtion of their courses and the conduct of their 
exarmnations. Colleges admitted to these privileges 
should be designated Umversity Colleges, the title being 
reserved to theu use. As the conferment of these 
privileges would imply the commitment of the Univer- 
sity and of Government to the gradual development of 
these colleges until they were worthy of mdependence, 
the names of the colleges thus privileged should be 
defined by Statute, 

X. — The Board of Mufassal Colleges. 

76. Of the bodies which have been described in the foregoing 
bections, the Academic Council would be concerned primarily, 
the faculties and Boards and Departments of Studies exclusively} 
with the work of the Teachmg Umversity m Calcutta. Those 
Calcutta colleges for men which did not immediately succeed in 
attainmg the rank of constituent colleges m the Teaching Univer- 
sity, but were assigned the position of 'temporarily affihated colleges 
would be, m academic matters, subject to the control of the 
Academic Council, Faculties and Boards of Studies ; while m 
regard to the conditions of affihation and the appointment or 
recognition of teachers, they would be subject to the special 
standing committee of the Executive Commission or Council which 
has been recommended m Chapter XXXIV.^ But we have still 
to deal with the regulation of the colleges in the mufassal 

77. We have already, in Chapter XXXV, recommended the 
establishment of a Board of Mufassal Colleges, and defined in 
general terms its functions and powers. But these functions and 
powers, and the constitution of the Board, as well as its special 
panel for more advanced colleges, require more exact defimtion. 

78 There is, however, a. preliminary question on winch some- 
thing ought to be said. What are to be the geographical limits 


1 ■para. 179. 
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of the sphere Trirhin tri jch the Ter.ching "CniTersity of Calcutta 
operates, and trithin Trliich the TJniversitT can admit colleges 
either as ‘ constituent ’ or as ‘ temporarily aSliated ' colleges ? 
To this question, in cur judgment, no eArct ansvrei can be given. 
Generallv speakins it mav be said that no collesre can fuUv plav 
the part of a constituent college, as it has been defined in Chapter 
XXXr\’. unless it is vithin such a distance of the centre of 
universitv life that participation in intercollegiate courses can 
be arranned : otbervnse its students cannot make use of the 
combined teaching facilities winch it is the piimary business of 
the Teaching Univeruty to offer. On the other hand, purely profes- 
sional colleges or mstitutes. such as the Engineering College 
at Sibpur. or such as an experimental and demonstration farm 
attached to a department of agncidtiire. might necessarily be 
placed at a considerable di'dauce from the imiversity centre, 
and yet be able to play its part quite effectively in the Teaching 
University. It is impossible, therefore, to draw a line on the map, 
and to say “ up to this line the sphere of the Teaching University 
extends, beyond it the sphere of the i\Iufas5al Boaid begms ” 
For this reason we do not recommend the definition of any exact 
geographical hmits In practice theie will be no cbfficulty, pro- 
vided that the essential requirements of a teaching univeisity 
aie kept in mmd , and in any case of difficulty the decision should 
be left to negotiation between the Executive Coimcil and the 
college concerned, mth a final appeal to the Chancellor. 

79, The Mufassal Boaid is proposed in order that it may deal 
with the educational requirements of those colleges wluch, being 
beyond the linuts of the city of Calcutta, aie unable to play the 
part of constituent colleges m a co-operative teaching univeisity. 
But, lu order to avoid confusion, we definitely recommend that 
it should be provided by Statute that uo college vithm the hmits 
of the city of Calcutta or its suburbs shall be admitted to mem- 
bership of the Mufassal Board.^ 

80 We recommend that the constitution and powers of the 
Llufassal Board should be defined by Statute, and that its members 
should be as follows . — 

(o) The Vice-Chancellor of the "Dniversity of Calcutta, who should he 

ex-ofjicio Chairman of the Board. 

/ 

* Tlie undesirability of including Cakutta colleges uitb llic mufassal colleges 
tie jurisdiction of the Mufassal Board is discussed in Cliaptei XXXl’^, para 2*1 

VOL. rv 
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(6) The Chairman of the Exammations Board of the University of 
Calcutta ^ 

(c) The Pnncipal of every college m the Bengal mufassal or in Assam 
or Burma which is empowered to present candidates for degrees of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta 

(d) A number of representatives of the teachers’ councils of such mufassal 
colleges as may have been admitted by statute to the special panel for 
Umversity Colleges defined below .these lepiesentatives to be chosen, in 
such numbers m each case as Ordmance may determme from time to time, 
by the teachers of the several colleges concerned 

(e) A number of umversity and recognised college teachers in Calcutta, 
to be appomted by the Academic Council , such number to be not less than 
one-third nor more than one-half of the whole Board 

(/) A hmited number of additional members, of whom at least four shall 
be Musahuans, to be appomted by the Chancellor , the number to be fixed 
by Ordmance 

(<7) Three members appomted by the Government of Bengal, of whom 
it IS suggested that one might be the Director of Pubhc Instruction, and 
another might, if thought desirable, be representative of the Umversity of 
Dacca 

81 . We recommend that the powers of the Board should be 
defined as follows : — 

{i) The Mufassal Board should prescribe the courses of study and the 
examination requirements to be exacted from students in aU mufassal 
colleges which should be the same for all colleges, except where, in accordance 
with the Ordinances, special privileges are allowed , and should draft the 
necessary Ordmances and Regulations on such subjects, subject to the appro- 
val of the Executive Council m the case of all. Ordmances or Regulations 
affectmg fees, and subject to review by the Acadermc Council in the 
case of aU Ordmances and Regulations afiectmg courses of study and 
exammations the Academic Council should have the power (a) to reject 
any such Ordmance or Regulation by a majority of not less than two-thuds 
of those present at the meetmg at which it is considered, or (i) to refer 
back any Ordmance, Regulation or other recommendation of the Board 
on one occasion only, provided that the Academic Cotmcil should not 
have power to postpone its decision upon any such recommendation 
beyond a reasonable period, to be defined by Ordmance ; and provided 
that, m case of a deadlock, the decision should rest with the Executive 
Coimcil. 

The object of these provisions is to ensure that on the one 
hand the Mufassal Board shall have a real mdepend- 
ence and responsibihty in shapmg the courses of study 
normally pursued by the mufassal colleges, and that on 
the other hand the Academic Council shall have a real 


^ See para. 88 (»») below. 
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power of eiiMiring lhn(. Ilio standards of w'ork in tlio 
innfa‘-':al college arc sueli ns to deserve degrees (>f 
CnleuUa. without being able to impose vexatious 
demand'^ ‘-nggested by what- “Is done in Calcutta, but 
incapable of being adccjiiately done in the inufassnl 
We antu'ijinle that- the courses of study pursued in the 
rntifa'^'^al college^ — liolh the pass gionp.s, and, wdicrc 
llic'^e were falcen, t lie liononis school" — w’onld be made 
eonesjKijid as neaily ns jirissible with the painllrl 
cuiir-es in (he Teaching Unueisit}' , but in some casc.s 
divcigciu’e would be found desnablc. 

(o) Til'' Itmot cliuutl ct‘<< M\ l'Aoou(i\o C'ou’inuKoo consisting of 
ihc t jr< -( Iniin llnr n lio ‘•liould he riininiuin. fogctlir r mill f n^hc ordin-sry 
Jiicinl I r*' of nli'iin (v.o at kn't aliould ho .Mii*'.ilin.n)S, niid a inajonl} hJiouIi] 
1 (• n pr< nf s( i\ c of 1 lu* iiiiif i*"-/!! oult g<’'t 

(m) T 1)0 I'uird « liquid its ova ‘■'ilarod SorrolarN, to Itc nppomtod 

h\ llip 1 A< nit n (• f'oum il nfi'‘r roporl from tin* Hoard , and it should elect 
Its own Vice Clmuman 

(it) TJic tliihi-- .il Hoard slioiild lia\(* powvr (o fonsfiliite Comniittocs of 
Ktudif s as nun he dt (iu< d h\ flrdmaucc, iii ( he \ arious siihjccts or groups of 
mhjerts <*f llic nirrif uliini To (*\cr\ siu h rtonniiHrc (he Acndctnic Council 
Flmiild )•(' (iifitl'd (o appoinf n«»( more (liaii two mcmljons, who slioiild 
normnlh njeo ))c nit mhers of the rorrt'sptiudiag Hoard of Htudies in ilic 
7V s< hmc UiiAcrsit ; , (he Commi((c(-s of 8(uflies might also include poisons, 
iio(. Ih ing t'Achers, iKiininnfcd hy (Jic Mnfnssal Hoard and approved hy 
(Ilf tradeniie Coiuifd on (he gnaind of flieir f\})crfc Knowledge of tlic 
•^iihjfcf or nihjefts coiiferned, hut such persons sliould not constitute 
more \)i:m onc-fotiith of nii} such Committee , and (ho majority sliould 
consist of incinhers of the Mufassn! Hoard itself, or of otlier teachers in (-lie 
mufassal colleges The HoanI should also he empowered to appoint 
^ such ppetinl or standing committees ns it may find desirable 

(>) The IMiifassal Hoard alioiild have jiowcr to conduct all evnmin- 
ntions m iniifn'-sal collegrs, and for this piirjioso to recommend cx-ammor.s 
for apjioinl inent hy the E\ecutivc Council, subject to the approval of 
the Acndcitiic Council In every Buhject at every examination there 
sliould he at least one e\tcrnal e\aiiimer not engaged in teaching in a 
mufassal college , liut internal examiners miglit also bo appointed, subject 
to the approval m eacli case of tlio Academic Council The rvork of 
printing and distributing tlie cjiiestioii papcis and, gcneially, the routine 
conduct of tlie examination, shoxdd he under the control of the Superintendent 
of Examinations, Tt sliould he open to tlie Mufassal Board to propose 
arrangements, when desirable (a) for the use of the same papers used 
in the corresponding c^nmmaiions of the Teaching University, under 
such conditions as the Academic Council may presenhe, or (h) for the 
appointment of the same exaramors to act during the same session in tlic 
examination both of mufassal students and of students of tlie d'cachmg 
University even in cases where different papers are set. 


9. r- 9 
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(m) There should be a Special Panel of tbe Mufassal Board, consisting of 
(a) tbe Vice-Cbancellor, who should be Chairman ex-ofjicio , (b) representatives 
(the number to be deteimined by Ordmance) of those colleges upon which 
the rank and status of Umversity Colleges had been conferred by Statute , 
and (c) such number of representatives of the teachers in the University and 
constituent colleges m Calcutta (not bemg a majority of the whole panel) as 
Ordmance may define The panel should meet separately for most of its 
busmess, and might appomt its own executive committee , but its members 
should continue to serve as members of the Board It should appoint its 
own Vice-Chairman The panel should be empowered to discuss, and 
to forward, for the approval of the Academic Council, proposals for the 
establishment of special courses or parts of courses for any of tbe-_^ 
colleges represented on the panel, and also proposals for special examina- 
tions in any of these colleges, in which the teachers should participate 
along mth external exammers Proposals of this order should be 
reported to the Mufassal Board as a whole, and should be forwarded by them, 
with such cornments as they may think fit to add, to the Academic 
Council, whose decision on any such proposals should be final 

The object of these provisions is, as has been 'already \ 
explained m Chapter XXXV, to enable the stronger 
mufassal colleges, which show promise of developing into 
potential universities, and wluch are adequately staffed^ 
and eqmpped, to enjoy a higher degree of autonomy in 
the planning of their courses and the conduct of their 
examinations than they now enjoy, or than it would be 
possible to allow -to the majority of mufassal colleges 
in their existing condition At the same time the 
proposals are intended to secure that this autonomy 
shall not be used m such a way as to degrade the 
standards of attainments represented by Calcutta 
degrees. 

{mi) The funds of the Mufassal Board, mcludmg the receipts from examin- 
ation fees and any grant which may be made for this purpose by Government, 
should be kept separately from the other funds of the Umversity , and any 
surplus in the Mufassal Board accoimt should not be merged m the balances 
of the University, but should be expended in the interests of the mufassal 
colleges under the direction of the Executive Council It should be the 
duty of the Mufassal Board to submit each year to the Executive Council 
for their approval estimates of its receipts and expenditure 

{viii) With a view to its havmg a co-ordmated statement of the financial 
needs of mufassal colleges. Government may find it desirable to require 
that any apphcation made to Government for financial aid by, or on behalf 
of any non-Governmcnt mufassal college should be made through the channel 
of the Mufassal Board, which should be required to transmit the application 
(uith such comments as it may think necessary) to the Executive Council, 
which should forward it to Government (adding its own comments to those of 
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the Board) m conjunctiou with any fuithcr applications for financial aid 
put forward either by the University itself or by the Calcutta colleges. Pro- 
posals for additional cxpcndituic ou Govcinincut colleges in the mufassal 
should, as far as possible, be dealt with in the same manner. Any grant 
uhich may be made to the Umvcrsity out of public funds for the benefit of 
higher education m the mufassal should be expended by the Executive 
Council (oi Commission) after a report received from the Mufassal Board. 

(ix) The conditions of afhliation to be imposed on mufassal colleges, 
other than those upon which the rank and status of Umvcrsity Colleges is 
conferred by Statute, the icncwal or continuance of their aflihation or le- 
cognilion, and the inspection of all mufassal colleges, should bo determined 
(?) during the period of rcconstiuction, by the Executive Commission 
subject to the confirmation of the local Goveinmcnt conceiiicd , (tt) sub- 
sequently, by the Executive Council, subject to the confirmation of the 
local Government concerned It should be withm the power of the Executive 
Council (or Commission) to consult the Mufassal Board, oi not, ou all such 
questions, but m every case expert advice should be taken, and a report 
should bo invited from the Academic Council It is necessary that the 
University should exercise cflcctivc control over the qualifications, the con- 
ditions of employment of the stafE, and the accommodation and equipment 
of all mufassal colleges This control should be exercised by the Executive 
Council, which should, in all eases not alTcctmg the affiliation or status of 
an individual college, ask for a report from the Mufassal Board 

82. Since an indefinite increase of weak centres of university 
training above the intermediate stage is highly undesiiable, 
because such an inciease would render difficult the development 
of potential umversities and be prejudicial to the educational 
interests of Bengal, we recommend that, when any proposal for 
the estabhshment of a new first-grade college is put forward, the 
desiiabihty of such proposal, the location of the proposed college, 
and the conditions to be required of it, should be determined, 

/ after consultation of the Mufassal Board, by the Executive 
Commission or Council, subject to the con&mation of the local 
Government concerned. 

XI. — The Board of Women’s Education. 

83. It has been shown, m an earlier chapter,^ that in 
the existmg state of women’s education m Bengal special encourage- 
ment and a special organisation are necessary for i/his branch of 
higher education. And this for three mam reasons. In the fiist 
place, the development of higher education for women is as yet 
so backward that it would be premature and impracticable com- 


1 Chaptor_XXXVI. 
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pletely to separate the intermediate from the degree work, as we 
have proposed m the case of men. It is necessary that the women 
colleges should contmue to imdertake intermediate work, because 
the number of students is insufficient to make separate treatment 
desirable or economically practicable ; and in view of this necessity, 
it is desirable that the higher education of women should be placed 
under the direction of a special authority which wiU iie able to 
deal both with the supreme authorities of the Umversity and with 
the proposed Secondary and Intermediate Board. In the second 
place, the social conditions of India require that the lugher edu- 
cation of women Should to a large extent be carried on separately 
irom that of men. . We hold that all university lectures and 
classes should be open to duly qualified women equally with men. 
But we recognise that for a long time to come such facihties will 
only be utihsed on a small scale ; and we therefore think it desir- 
able that there should be a special admimstiative organ to deal 
vith women’s education. Fmally, it is widely felt that there are 
some subjects of study which might properly be mcluded m 
courses for women, though they would be unsmtable for men ; 
and that, for this reason, some body should be estabhshed which 
would be able to design and conduct such courses under the super- 
vision and control of the Umversity. 

84 For these reasons we propose that there should be insti- 
tuted a Board of Women’s Education, which would stand in much 
the same relation to the govermng bodies of the University as the 
Board of mufassal colleges We recommend that the Board should 
be estabhshed by Statute, and that it should mclude representa- 
tives of the foUowmg categories of experience as set out below ; — 

(a) The Vica-Chaucellor, ivho should be Chairman ex-officio 

(b) The Principals of those women’s colleges m Calcutta which shall 
have comjihed with the requirements laid down by the Um\ ersity in regard 
to staffing, accommodation and equipment 

(c) Women Professois and Readers of the Umversity (if any) 

(d) A number (to be fixed by Ordmance) of recognised umversity 
lecturers engaged m teachmg in women’s colleges m Calcutta to be.ap- 
-poiuted by the Acadermc Council 

(c) Representatives of such Associations engaged m the promotion of 
women’s education as may be defined by Statute the number of represent- 
atives m each case to be defined by Ordmance, and the representative’s to 
bo uounnated by the several Associations and appointed by the Executive 
Council. 
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{/) A number (io be fixed by Ordinance) of representatives of tbe Board 
of Intermediate and Secondary Education or, pending its creation, of tbe 
temporary Committee of the tfmversity wbicb will deal witb tbe^ recognition 
and examination of schools and intermediate colleges. 

{;;) Tlircc representatives of the Government of Bengal, of whom it is 
suggested that at least one should be an Inspectress of Schools 

(/i) Four rejiroscntativcs of the Academic Council, of whom one shall 
bo a member of the Faculty of Medicine. 

(?) Two representatives oi the Executive Council. 

{■}) Three Muslim representatives to bo nominated by the Muslim Advisory 
Board and appointed by tlic Chancellor, 

(A) Not more than three women interested in women’s education, 
appomted by the Chancellor. 

(Z) Not more than four members (men or women) to be co-opted by the 
Board subject to ratification by the Executive Council 

85. The powers of the Board of Women's Education in regard 
to the drafting of Ordinances and Regulations affecting degree 
courses for women, in regard to the axipointment of Committees 
of Studies and the conduct of examinations, m regard to the condi- 
tions of affiliation or recognition of wotnen’s colleges, and in regard 
to the forwarding of appheations for further grants for such colleges, 
should in general correspond to the xiowers already defined for the 
Mufassal Board. But in view of the special needs of women's 
education, we tlunk that the Board should further be empowered — 

(a) fco report to the Academic Council or the Executive Council or both 
on any matter affecting the higher education of women , 

(Z)) to advise the Executive Council regardmg the expenditure of funds 
provided by Government or othenvise for the furtherance of women’s 
higher education , 

(c) to constitute a special panel of women only, including women who 
are not membeis of the Board, to give advice on aspects of the education 
of women on which it is desirable that 'purdah women should be consulted 

{d) to organise a co-operative lectuie system, so far as such may be 
practicable, among the women’s colleges , and to provide, if thought desir- 
ablo, extra-mural courses of instruction for women 

XII. — Other Boa/i'ds and Standing Gommiitees. 

86 Muslim Admsory Board — ^In view of the fact that the 
Muslim commumty has been relatively backward in talang advan- 
tage of the opportumties of umversity education, and that the 
members of this community fear that their special needs might 
sometimes be overlooked by the authorities of the Umversity, we 
beheve that it is of great importance that a special Board should 
be established to advise the Umversity on matters affecting the 
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interests and convictions of Muslim students. Sucli a Board 
would be of material assistance to tbe University autkorities, and 
could do much, to confirm the attachment of the Muslim com- 
m unity to the Umversity, especially if its membership was 
influential and sufficiently limited in number to make it possible 
that meetings should be held as often as its busmess might 
necessitate. 

87. We recommend, therefore, that a Muslim Advisory Board 
should be established by Statute, and that it should consist of 
from twelve to fourteen members, to be appointed as follows : — 

(а) Eight members (of whom not less than -four should be 

teachers in the Umversity) to be elected by the members 
of the Court who register themselves as Muslim members. 

(б) Four Musalmans appointed by the Chancellor. 

(c) Not more than two persons, not necessarily Musalmans, 
to be co-opted by the other members of the Board. 

The Board should elect its own Chairman, and it should 
be empowered to address any of the Umversity bodies on any 
matter afiecting Muslim mterests and to discharge such other 
functions as might be assigned to it by Statute or Ordinance. 

88. Among the Boards and Standmg Committees which ought, 
in our judgment, to be established m the Umversity, there are 
some which seem to us so important that they should be pre- 
scribed by Statute. Among these may be named^the following : — 

(^) A Board of Students’ Welfare. — The need for such an orga- 
msation, the way in which it’ should work, and the 
manner m which it should be constituted, will be 
discussed elsewhere.^ But we think that such a Board 
should be appomted by, and report regularly to, the 
Academic Council, and should be empowered to draft 
regulations, subject to the approval of the Academic 
Coimcil, bearing upon its sphere of work. The powers 
of the Board should mclude certam functions m regard 
to students’ residence. 

(z?) A Boaid of Enaminahons. — The reasons for setting 
up such a body and the nature of the work which it 
would do will be set forth in Chapter XL. The 


^ Chapter XXXIX, paras. 3b-44. 
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duty ol llic Board should be to review the working 
of ilie exaniiimtion system in all aspects oi the 
Uiiivcisity’s woik, and to report pciiodically to the 
Academic cud Executive Councils. It would have 
no icsponsibihty for ihe actual conduct of the 
examinations, but would be exclusively critical and 
advisory in its function. It should be a small and 
compact body, and should include a skilled 
statistician. 

[ill) A Lthuny Conma^^cc.— The Libiary Committee should be 
appointed, and report to, the Academic Council Its 
duties should not be limited to the admimstiation of 
the Univeisity Libiary, It should also aim at secuimg 
organised co*opeiation with the Imperial Library 
and otlici public libraiies m Calcutta , it should 
supply advice and guidance to college librafics, both 
m Calcutta and in the mufassal, and endeavoui to 
picvcnt needless duplication or oveilapping. In order 
that it may be able to secm'c these ends, it should 
if possible include the Libranan of the Impeiial 
Libraiy, and perhaps other Caleutta librarians ; and 
it should further include college teachers specially 
interested in libraiy work. 

{%v) An Appointments Buieau . — In view of the desnabikty of 
extending the range of callings entered by university 
graduates of strengthemng the connexion between the 
XJmvcrsity and the business world, and of ofiermg 
well-consideied advice to students in the choice of a 
career, and to the governing bodies of schools and 
colleges, and other employers, m the choice of reciuits 
for then services, we consider it to be impoiUnt 
that an Appointments Bureau should be established 
by the University. 

(■a) Univeisity Pi ess Calcutta is foitunate in 

already possessing a umveisity pi ess. The woik which 
a press can do for the advancement of learning is of 
such importance that a Press Committee ought to 
have a distinctive and honourable place in the organi* 
sation of the University. 
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(w) University Extension Bomd — One of the features of uni- 
' versity work m Bengal which has most unfavourably 
impressed us is the fact that it is practically limited 
to the preparation of candidates for examinations, and 
that it makes scarcely any attempt to stimulate the 
general intellectual life of the Presidency. We think 
that some advance m this direction might be made 
possible if a Board were constituted to arrange courses 
of lectures, both English and vernacular, for ' the 
educated pubhc in districts where such courses could 
be arranged upon a reasonably sound financial basis. 

XIII. — Af 'peals. 

89. We consider that some easy and effective remedy ought 
to be provided for any legitimate grievances felt by teachers 
both m the Umversity itself and in the colleges : the courts of law, 
even when appeal to them would be possible, being at once too 
cumbrous and too costly for such cases. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Umversity should be empowered by Statute to set 
up' a tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between teachers and the Umversity or any of its colleges. The 
tribunal should consist of men of high standing, not directly 
engaged m umversity work , and the Umversity itself and its 
colleges should be bound by Statute to accept its decisions, 
acceptance being, m the case of the colleges, treated as a condition 
of the enjoyment of the privileges allotted to them 

90. Grievances of a vaguer and more general kind are not 
susceptible of so easy a solution. Yet such difhculties are hkely 
to arise, especially in the first stages of a complex reorgamsation 
such ns we have proposed ; individual colleges, particular com- 
munities, or special orders of teachers may possibly feel at tunes 
that their interests are being disregarded, or may even suppose, 
however unjustly, that the governing authorities of the Umver- 
Bity are influenced by an animus -agamst them. It seems to us 
of gieat importance that safeguards should be provided against 
this kmd of danger, the mere existence of such provision being 
likely to exercise a reconciling influence. We therefore propose 
that any institution or body of persons within the University who 
feel themselves aggrieved or mjured by the acts ot pohcy of the 
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imnor-'i'y juifhorUir'^ thouM have llic right of appeal to the 
('hnu'ilh'r by peiUnai; niul that the Chniiccllor should be 
nnpnwrrod. shnuld he hr satisfied that tlicre is a prmd facie ensa 
for eiupnry. io ajipoint a sniall (*0111111^*51011 of investigation, the 
nieinhers <4 whieli shouhl lie persons of Ingh standing not dn*cctly 
lom eriu'd in tlic afTairs of tlic Univci.‘'ity , and on icceiving their 
re]n'rl, to coinimnncntc it. to I lie Kxcciitivc Council. 

AVr . — The J'hccutnc Commission. 

til. \V(' ha\o rejicatedlv alluded to tlic ncce-^sity of appointing 
an I'hiintue ( «uumi''‘-i(<u, with special powers, to guide the Uui- 
\er‘-it’'- through tlic enluai period of liansition from the old system 
to the new f^o great a ‘series of changes as w'c have proposed 
cannot he rarned out hy a mere Art of tlic legislature. Tlie process 
of cirrung into ofTec ( so f.ir-re.u lung a scheme of reconstruction is 
in it' n.ituri* widely difTerent from the process of carrying on a 
*'1 ‘‘tcin alro.uly in v,<»rKing order, and the bodies likely to bo most 
suil.ildc for the hitler piiriw^c in.iy well be unsuitable for the former 
lAcn if il. were jiovviblc immediately to con.stitutc tlie new organs 
of um\ era'll y go\ernaiiec which we have recommended, w*e should 
still think it iu(cs''ary to urge the creation of a body w'lth sxiecial 
jiowcra 1^1 ( arry out the initial changes . in 1004, though the changes 
in .structure then made were by no means fundamental in character, 
tluj attempt to start the new* .system with fully constituted Senates 
and tS) ndicatcs led to much confusion and delay But the changes 
winch we ]iropo''C arc much moic far-icachmg than those carried out 
in 1001 It would be imjiosMblc at once to constitute the proposed 
new* governing Irodics of the Uiuvcisity, liccaiisc the most important 
of them arc themselves to consist largely of representatives of 
other bodies not yet in existence For example, both tbc Executive 
and the Academic Councils are to include representatives of con- 
stituent colleges , and no such representatives can be appointed 
until it has been determined winch, are to be tire constituent colleges. 

D2. Even for the purpose, therefore, of calling the new governing 
bodies into existence a special organ with special powers would be 
required. But there is much more than this to be done , much that 
will need the exercise of exceptional freedom of negotiation and of 
swift action, at once legislative and executive, such as ought 
normally to be wielded by the executive body of a universit 
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93. It will be necessary, m particular, to define the conditions 
to be exacted from the various tj^ies of colleges weliave described , 
to negotiate witlTsome of these and mtb Government m regard to 
the assistance they may require to enable them to undertake their 
new work , to make speciah- arrangements for the treatment of 
students of the mteimediate gi’ade dmmg the transitional peiiod 
when the proposed new system of intermediate colleges is being 
brought mto working order, and for this piuqiose to negotiate 
with the colleges on the one hand, and nuth the Board of 
Secondary and Inteimediate Education, on the other , to determine 
which, d any, of the mufassal colleges ought to be encouiaged and 
assisted to strive -for early admission do the privileges of the 
proposed new grade of Umversity Colleges , to set on foot the 
machmery for the proposed new system of higher education for 
women , and to brmg mto existence the new governmg bodies' -of 
the Umversity, For these purposes, m order that the difficult 
period of transition may be made as short and easy as possible, it 
seems to us to be essential that a small and powerful Commission, 
with exceptional powers of action, should be estabhshed by the Act 
reconstituting the Umversity ^ 

94. We recommend that this Commission should be a small 
body of not more than seven or, at the most, mne members, who 
should be appomted by the Governor-General m Council, as soon 
as possible after the passmg of the Act, and should mclude the 
new whole-time Vice-Chancellor, a Treasurer, at least one represem 
tative of the Government of Bengal, at least one representative 
of mdustry and commerce, and at least one leadmg representa- 
tive of each of the Hindu and Muslim -commumties. 

95- We further recommend that the powers of the Commission 
should, over and above aU the powers normally belongmg to the 
Executive Council, mclude the following : — 

c- 

(^) To make and conclude arrangements with colleges which 
undertake witlnn a defined period to fulfil the condi- 
tions required fiom constituent colleges of the Teachmg 
Umversity, particularly m regard to special provision 
for mtermediate students. 


* See alBO Chapter XXXIV, paras 170-160 aud C] nplcr Lll, paras 63 63 
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(??) To appoint, .should there be delay in the establishment 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 
a provisional board or comimttec to deal with the 
recognition and exanunation of high English schools 
and intermediate colleges, in close association with 
an advisory committee of the Department of Public 
Instruction, .should .such be appointed.^ 

(???) To draft and submit for the approval of the Government 
of Bengal a Statute or Statutes enumerating the colleges 
m Calcutta which shall be recognised as constituent 
colleges, and the colleges in the mufassal (if any) which 
shall be recognised as University Colleges, ivithout 
waiting for the formal constitution of the Court. 

(w) To define the conditions under which colleges in Calcutta 
shall be admitted to temporary affiliation, and to make 
Oidinances on this head 

(v) To appoint a .special committee, including academic 
membei s, to report to it iipo'n quc.stions relating to the 
tempoiarily affiliated colleges. 

(vi) To constitute a Provi.sional Academic Council, and to 
make, with its advice, such Ordinances relating to 
courses of .study and examination as may be nece,ssa'ry. 
{vii) To consider, m consultation with the Government of 
Bengal, the financial arrangements necessary for the 
in.stitution of the new sy.stem. 

{vm) And in general to carry out aU .such changes as may be 
nece.s,sary to bring the new sy.stem as rapidly as po.ssible 
into operation, con.sistently with the provisions of the 
Act and the fir.st Statutes appended thereto ; provided 
that, in any case not contemplated or covered by the 
Act and Statutes, the Commission .shall only act with 
the concurrence of the Government of Bengal. 


1 Chapter XXXI, paras 29 and 30, 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The Site oe the University. ^ 

I — The fwposal to lemove the University. 

1. All universities winch are planted in great cities find them- 
selves faced by problems of peculiar difficulty. The acquisition 
of land for necessary university purposes is always costly in a great 
city , and the provision for the students of healthy conditions of 
life, and of opportunities for recreation and for social intercourse, 
IS suriounded with obstacles But these difficulties are excep- 
tionally great m Calcutta, peihaps greater than anywhere else. 
Not only is land exorbitantly dear , but the number of students 
for whom provision has to be made is probably larger than in 
any other umversity city, while the social usages of India do not 
lend themselves to the provision on a large scale of accommodation 
in cheap and respectable lodgings, which forms the main solution 
of the problem of residence in the West. Yet unless and until 
these difficulties are overcome, or very materially reduced, it must 
be impossible to create a wholly satisfactory system of umversity 
education ; and the projects of reform which wejiave put forward 
must in some degree fail of then* intended results Somehow 
space and means must be found for proper class-rooms, labora- 
tories and hbraries. Not less important, somehow means must 
be found for deahng with the problem of students’ residence, and 
for giving the students opportumties for recreation. 

2. The fundamental importance of this problem is so obvious 
that for many years past it has been urged that no adequate solu- 
tion for it can be found, short of a total transplantation of the 
Umversity and all its work from the crowded central area of Calcutta 
to a rural or, at the least, a suburban site. This project was 
seriously considered as long ago as 1906, when the reforms initiated 
by the Umversities Act of 1904 were being put mto operation. 
At that date it would have been relatively easy to acquire a large 
suburban area near enough to the centre of the city to be accessible 


^ See tbe map of Calcutta included in Volume n of this report. 
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to tlic majority of tlie students resident in Calcutta, and extensive 
enough to allow of provision not only for class-rooms, libraries 
and laboratories, but for residential hostels, houses for the staff, 
and playing fields. The opportiimty was lost. Since that date, 
Calcutta has grown so lapidly that it is now practically impossible 
to find a large enough free area within easy reach of all parts of 
the city, and ground values have risen so enormously that even 
a more distant area would be very costly to acquire. The only 
free area of .sufficient size which we have been able to discover 
would be about nine nules from College Square, and proportionately 
further from some of the residential districts of the city. 
It would therefore lie all but impossible for a large proportion 
of the students who now live at home, to attend daily classes on 
this site , and to that extent the problem of residence would be 
intensified. Nevertheless, so difficult is the present state of things 
that a large number of our correspondents still feel that removal 
presents the only sati.sfactory solution of the problem.^ 

3. The proposals for educational reorgamsation which we have 
put forward must, if adopted, materially affect the problem of 
the site, which ought to be envisaged afresh from the point of 
view of these proposals. 

4. In the first place, some of our proposals will undoubtedly 
tend to reduce the congestion of the student-pbpulation in Calcutta. 
The system of intermediate colleges, once it is fully carried into 
effect, will withdraw from umversity classes two-thirds of the 
undergraduate students who now attend them. A majority of 
those who now do intermediate work in Calcutta colleges come 
from the mufassal di.stricts, and these would, under our scheme, 
be mainly' provided for m mufassal intermediate colleges nearer to 
their homes ; and although, even in the mufassal, residential 
accommodation would have to be provided for a large propor- 
tion of the students, this provision can be made more cheaply 
and in many respects more healthily at mufassal centres than in 
Calcutta. As for the intermediate students whose homes are in 
Calcutta, their needs could be met by intermediate colleges distrib- 
uted in various parts of the city ; not more than one or two 
intermediate colleges would have to be piovided in the crowded 
central area. The withdrawal for a more appropriate kind of 


^ See Chapter XX, ■where the ovidonco is analysed. 
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'-training near their homes of so large a proportion of the studonta 
who now congregate in the central area of Calcutta, and especially 
of the younger students, who suffer most from the dangers of city 
life, would of itseH greatly simphfy the residential problem. 

5 Other featiu’es of our scheme would, we may hope,',gradually 
tend in the same direction It is our hope that the provision of 
more practical and varied courses of study at the intermediate 
stage wiU lead to a diminution m the number of students who 
now pass on to purely literary courses m the University An 
increasmg proportion of students will, we hope, pass direct 
from the intermediate colleges into practical careers of various 
kinds ; and of those who still continue to pursue higher courses, 
a growing proportion may be expected to follow new schemes 
of study of a more practical kind, m commerce, in dentistry, in 
engmeermg, in agriculture and in various branches of technological 
science While the latter development would not reduce the 
residential problem, it would reduce the pressure upon the class- 
room accommodation of the ordinary colleges ; the former 
development would be helpful in both respects, besides fostering 
the healthy economic, development of Bengal. 

6. Again, the creation of a well organised teaching university 
at Dacca, giving accommodation to about twice as many post- 
intermediate students as now resort to the colleges in that city, 
and the gradual development of more efBciently organised muvei- 
sity colleges for post-intermediate work at selected mufassal centres, 
would certainly contribute to check the drain into Calcutta, and 
to reduce the unhealthy congestion of the student-population m 
the metropolis, which is the root-difficulty with which we have to 
contend. 

7. But while m these ways our scheme of educational reform 
will, if fully earned mto effect, contribute materially to ease the 
situation, there are other aspects of our proposals which will in- 
troduce new elements of complexity. In the first place we have 
recommended that the course of study after the intermediate 
stage and before the degree should be prolonged from two to three 
years This would necessarily involve the increase of the number 
of undergraduate 'students at this stage by fifty pei' cent , and this 
means that, supposing the intermediate students to be otherwise 
provided for, and the total number of students entering upon the 
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degree course in eacli year to undergo no increase, provision would 
have to be made for the needs of at least half as many students 
as at present. But it is certainly not safe, in view of the steady 
and rapid annual increase in recent years, to build upon the 
assumption that the total number of students will not grow. 
Even when the new intermediate system is fully at work, and 
when the facilities thus afforded have enabled students in increas- 
ing numbers to find remunerative employment without proceeding 
to the degree course, it is unsafe to assume that the relief thus 
afforded would do much more than balance the normal increase 
of students entering upon the intermediate stage. And during 
the years which must pass before the intermediate system is 
made fully opeiative in all parts of Bengal, the number of 
degree students will certainly continue to grow. The problem 
will therefore remain at least as ^acute as it was five years ago ; 
the intermediate system will at best prevent it from becoming 
more acute. 

8. The kind of university training advocated and described 
in Chapter XXXIV involves the substitution for the present 
system of self-contained colleges of a system of inter-collegiate 
co-operation, guided and supplemented by the University But 
if this system is to work well, it is obvious that the colleges parti- 
cipating in it must be within easy reach of one another, and of' 
the common centre. It is not suggested that most of them are at 
present too widely separated to be able to co-operate with effect ; 
though in one or two cases the distance is so great as to form a 
real obstacle. But we have urged that the creation of some new 
colleges will be almost essential if the whole body of post-inter- 
mediate students in Calcutta arc to be effectively brought under 
the new system ^ It will be at once difficult, and extremely costly, 
under existing conditions, to find suitable sites for any new colleges’ 
within easy reach of College Square It would be still more diffi- 
cult, and still more eostly, to make provision for students’ residence 
on an adequate scale in the same area. It would be impossible 
to provide, within this area, suitable spaces wherein so large a body 
of students could find the means of recreation and physical 
training. 


^ Chapter XXXIV, paras, 170-177; 
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9. These considerations would seem to suggest that our pro- 
posals for educational reform make it desirable that, if it be at 
all possible, the University and its constituent colleges should be 
removed to a new site. And, indeed, it must be obvious that 
removal would very greatly increase the possibility of the reformed 
system of teaching being successfully worked. If the University 
and all its colleges, with all their residential hostels, were clustered 
together on a well thought-out plan, m the neighbourhood of good 
playing fields, -not only would effective co-operation among them 
be immensely facihtated, but the bmldmgs themselves could be 
so planned from the first as to lend themselves readily to work 
of the new type, and the friendly relationship between teachers 
and students which we desire to see cultivated would be greatly 
facihtated. The economy in students’ time and m teaching-power 
and the mcrease m efficiency which would result would.be very 
great mdeed , while the evils which result from the present state 
of things might be effectively controlled, even if they could not 
be absolutely banished. Unquestionably, from the point of view 
of our proposals, we should be led to advocate immediate 
removal, if there were no other considerations to be held in 
view. 

10. Unfortunately the problem cannot be so easily solved. 
There are important countervaihng factors which must not be 
left out of account, Even if the University an'd^alLits colleges 
could be removed to a site (say) nine miles distant from College 
Square, there would be loss as well as gain. To begin with, it 
is not by any means certain that the advantage in the way of 
health would be as great as at first sight appears. Calcutta is 
a relatively healthy city , in particular, it is remarkably free from 
the curse of malaria, which is so serious in many parts of the 

.mufassal , and this reputation for healthiness draws many students 
into the city But the areas outside the municipal limits are 
less healthy, at all events m regatd to malaria , and a new umversity 
quarter would not be free from danger until it had been provided 
with an elaborate system of drainage This would take some 
years , and would add very materially to the cost of site and build- 
ings Again, it IS at least doubtful whether the sites of the existing 
university and college buildings could be sold at such a price as 
would even approximately cover the cost of the new erection ; 
and many excellent buildings, some of them quite recently erected, 
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would have to be scrapped Too much stress ought not to be 
laid upon this consideration ; but it ought not to be left out of 
account. 

11. More serious is the fact that by removal to such a distance 
the University would be to some extent cut off from the life of 
the city. As things are, this would not matter much, since univer- 
sity work has at present too little relation to many aspects 
of the life of the commumty. This ought not to continue. 
Tor ^example, should the, Umversity develope a serious study of 
the sciences which lie at the base of commercial practice, it would 
not only be important that this work should be carried on neai 
the coimnercial centre and the commercial museum, but it would 
be necessary that instruction should be provided for men actually 
engaged in commercial work, near their offices ; this is the way 
in which British experience shows that commercial training can 
be most advantageously given. Technological institutes, if they 
are to render their full service to the community, should be planted 
near the industries which they serve. The study of law ought 
not to be carried on out of touch with the law-courts, especially 
as most of the teachers of law are engaged in practice. Medical 
studies cannot be withdrawn from the great hospitals, which are 
'necessaiily m the midst of the city. Students of pure arts or 
science ought to be able to make use of the Imperial Library and 
the Imperial Museum ; few sufficiently do so at present, it is true, . 
but under a sound system serious students would certainly need 
to do so. It may perhaps be urged that professional and teohmcal 
studies might well be left in the city, only the pure arts and science 
subjects being removed. But this would have many drawbacks. 
Not only would it break up the Umversity, and forbid that free 
communication of men aiming at many different careers which 
is one of the chief benefits of university hfe , but it would be in 
many ways uneconomical and hurtful to progress. The study of 
commercial subjects ought to be organised m relation with the 
study of pure economics and geography, and the study of law in 
relation with history and political science ; the technological appli- 
cations of science cannot without danger be divorced from the 
pure sciences on which they rest ; the study of medii>ine is dependent 
upon the sciences, and it is wasteful to' provide a wholly 
separate system to teach all these sciences to medical students 
alone. 


2 p 2 
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12. If the University of Calcutta is to cease to be a mere 
organisation for the conferment of degrees and the preparation 
of the students who seek them, and if it is to become, like the great 
modern universities of the West, genuinely a city university, it 
must have organic relations with the city which it serves ; and 
its removal, or the removal of the main part of it, to a con- 
siderable distance from the centre of the city, would place 
real obstacles in the way of this. When the University of Bir- 
mingham acquired a new site for the main part of its work outside 
the city (though only about two miles from its centre) it found 

- it necessary still to utilise its old buildings as a means of keeping 
touch with the city Yet we attach so much importance to the 
social and educational difficulties arising from the present location 
of the University that we should be prepared to recommend that 
the real drawbacks described above should be disregarded, and 
that the removal of the University and of all its arts colleges 
should if possible be effected, were it not that there are other 
difficulties, yet greater, to be taken into account 

13. In the first place, the success of the project must depend 
upon whether it is possible to remove simultaneously all the 
colleges in the city, or all the arts colleges, to the new site. But 
it IS at the least improbable that this could be done Some of 
the colleges would almost certainly wish to remain on their present 
sites ; the missionary colleges, for example, would scarcely be 
ready to cut themselves off from the centres of their non-academic 
work. But unless all the colleges^ere simultaneously removed, 
the system- of co-operative mter-collegiate work which we have 
recommended would manifestly be impracticable ; and the method 
of trusting to the resources of self-contained colleges, to which 
we have traced many of the defects of the present system, would 
continue 

14 In the second place, a large proportion of the student 
population of Calcutta — more than two-fifths in 1917 — ^hve either 
with their parents or, under the joint-family system, with relatives 
or natural guardians. This is an altogether healthy state of 
thmgs ; it is not the system of guardianship in itself, but the 
gross abuses which have grown up about it, that we desire to see . 
amended It is better, in nine cases out of ten, that the student 
should live at home than that he should live at a hostel. But if 
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the University and its colleges were removed from the central 
area, which is accessible from all parts of the city, to a distant 
suburb at one of the extreme limits of the city, many of the 
students who now reside at home would find it impossible to do 
so The difficulty would be only partially met by a service of 
trams , the journeys would in some cases be far too long ; the 
pressure upon the accommodation m the mornmgs and afternoons 
would be too great to be met by any smgle service , and the 
cost of daily tram-fares would be a very material increment to 
the student’s expenditure The result might be to increase very 
greatly the demand for residential accommodation on the new site. 
And even if this demand were met, the problem would still not 
be solved. A real grievance would be felt by those students and 
their parents who lived m the remoter districts of the city , and 
this grievance could only be met m one way, by the creation of 
new colleges near their homes The traditions of the Indian 
educational system would make this appear to be the obvious 
solution , it would also seem the most econoimcal solution , and 
the possibihty of bringing about an effective co-operation among 
all institutions of univeisity lanlc mthin the city of Calcutta 
would be destroyed. And it is probable that when such colleges 
had been established, students from outside Calcutta would resort 
to them rather than to the more expensive and more isolated 
residential umversity m the outskirts Thus the problem of to-day 
would be gradually recreated. AVhat is more, smce these new 
colleges would almost necessarily be weak and poorly equipped, 
they would form an obstacle to that improvement in the quality 
of the traming given to the students, and to that heighteumg of the 
public estimation of what a university course should connote, 
which it has been one of our mam objects to secure 

15. The truth is that, m the modern world, a city of the magni- 
tude of Calcutta must have a umversity as part of its essential 
civic endowment This aspect of umversity work has been obscured 
by the unreality and abstractness of the kind of work hitherto 
undertaken by imiversitics in India. But it will not remain 
peimanently obscmed. And if, to meet the urgent difficulties of 
the moment, the mam centie of undergraduate work is removed 
far enough from the heart of Calcutta to cut it off from the city's 
hfe — and no site sufficiently large is available withm easy reach 
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of the heart of the city— the result must be, sooner or later, that 
another university will spring up withm the city. 

16. For these reasons we feel ourselves reluctantly compelled 
to the conclusion that a removal of the University as "a whole, 
or even of ita undergraduate work m the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, is madvisable and impracticable It is inadvisable because 
it would not, m the long run, solve the problem It is impracti- 
cable because the financial adjustment involved would be very 
difficult For the number of students to be provided for even 
after the mtermediate classes have been otherwise dealt with , , 
nught be twice as gi-eat as the number of undergraduates m 
Oxford or Cambridge. They would have to be supphed not 
only with lehture-rooms, laboratories and libraries, but with 
residential quarters ' The space leqmred for residential hostels 
for 6,000 students, and houses for perhaps 300 teachers, would 
be very great , the cost of erecting them immense. Add to these 
requirements open spaces for playmg fields, and housmg for the 
army of servants who would necessarily be employed,''and the 
magmtude of the proposal will become apparent. 

11. — Proposals for the fntm e. 

17 But although it is not practicable to remove the Umversity 
as a whole, it does not follow that nothing should be done, or that 
vigorous and systematic action is not necessary m order to deal 
with the grave evils for whose solution the project of removal was 
mtended Vigorous and systematic action is necessary not only 
in dealmg with the university problem, but m an equal degree 
in dealmg with the provision of intermediate colleges and the im- 
provement of the high schools' m the city of Calcutta. In some 
respects these are distmct problems But aU ahlce are afiected 
by the high cost of land m the city, and the difficulty of finding 
adequate accommodation. The conditions under which much of 
the woik of the high schools is carried on in Calcutta constitute a 
not less seiious evil than the conditions of umversity work. The 
desciiption given in an earher chapter of one of the bad schools of 
Calcutta^ portrays a state of thmgs for which no condemnation 
can be too ^teong. That school stands by no means alone ; and 


^ See Chapter VILl, para. 61 . 
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tlic social, political and educational dangers which are nourished 
by it and its type can only be dealt -with if the problem of 
finding suitable sites, and of using theip to the best advantage, 
is seriously taken in hand. Tlus can, in our judgment, only be 
satisfactorily done if the umveisity problem is not taken separately, 
but IS treated as part of a larger whole ; and if the need of 
findmg suitable accommodation for educational institutions of all 
t-^lies is systematically dealt with by Government, the Corporation 
and the Improvement Trust It appears to us to be obvious that 
for ends of such vital importance powers of compulsory land 
acqmsition at fair prices should be vested m some appropriate 
authorit}’- ; and that the proper distribution and the adequate 
housing of educational institutions ought to be regarded as one 
of the essential elements in that function of mtelligent town- 
planmng which is now regarded as among the duties of city 
authorities eveiywherc For this purpose some form of jomt 
action m consultation between the Improvement Trust, and the 
authorities of the Uiuversity, and the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education, would seem to be indicated. 

18 So far as concerns the intermediate colleges, the problem 
IS relatively simple. If the mtermediate students m the mufassal 
are provided for m the mufassal, it will (apart from rare excep- 
tional cases) only be necessary to provide for Calcutta students ; 
and the accommodation required for them need not be provided 
whoUy or mamly m the crowded central area, but can be most 
advantageously distributed m various parts of the city. But* 
when the time comes to erect new mtermediate colleges (m so 
far as new buildmgs are necessary) we urge that the design of the 
colleges should be adapted to the conditions of city life ; and that 
the great cost of sites should be dimimshed, as it is m all great 
cities, by the erection of compact and lofty buildings such as will 
economise space to the utmost possible extent. As for the high 
schools, when the time comes for undertakmg their reorgamsation 
in a systematic way, the same device -will (as m other cities) help 
to overcome the difficulty Many of the high schools of Calcutta 
are to-day conducted m old quadrangular two-storey houses, which 
are quite unsuitable for the purpose, and very uneconomical of 
space. On their existmg sites far more adequate accommodation 
could readily be provided for a larger number of pupds. 
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19. As for the University, it is manifest that if the project 
of removal is abandoned, a definite policy must be adopted for 
the futui-e College Square is the obvious centre of imiversity 
activity ; and if the co-operative system of teaching which we 
recommend is to be made fully effective, it is important that aU 
buildings mtended to be used for purposes of mstruction should 
be "^withm easy reach of College Square. The most desirable 
thmg would be that the whole frontage of the Square should be 
acqmred for umversity purposes. This would be too costly to 
be seriously proposed as a single operation. Yet we would urge 
that no opportunities of acquirmg land with a frontage on the 
Square should be missed, even if the land be not immediately 
required for any defined purpose. It is folly m such matters to 
pursue a hand-to-mouth policy, and to take no action until a block 
of land IS required for some specific purpose. In the same way - 
land m the near neighbourhood of this central pomt, though not 
actually trontmg on the Square, should be acquired as occasion 
offers, and let out at a rental until the moment comes when it 
is needed. Such a pohcy, if backed by Government, and rendered 
possible by legal powers of laud acqmsition, need not be wasteful 
of money. It would render possible the concentration at the 
heart of the umversity quarter of any new colleges that may be 
erected, and of aU the various developments of umversity activity 
which may be anticipated m the future. c 

20. But we do not suggest that space should be found, in 
this central and exceedmgly costly area, for all the residential 
acco mm odation required by students and teachers. To aim at 
this would be a mistake , and we cannot but feel that the large 
sums already expended on big hostels m this region might 
have been made to go further had a systematic 'pohcy m these 
matters been thought out. As is suggested in Chapter XXXIX, 
a good deal may be done by adaptmg private houses for the 
purposes of students’ residence, provided that the existing prac- 
tice which forbids such houses to be rented for a longer period 
than one year is abrogated, and houses are leased for a long 
enough period to make it worth a landlord’s wMe to make the 
necessary . adaptations. But the mam provision for residence, 
both of teachers and of students, as well as for playing fields", must 
be made elsewhere, h or these purposes land may well be acquired 
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in the suburbs, not n^essarily all in one area ; since, if the centre 
of the University is retained at College Square, complete centra- 
hsation of residences \vill no longer be necessary. It would plainly 
be easier to acquire, within a practicable distance, two or three 
relatively small areas than one of very great dimensions such as 
would be required for a complete trausplantation. 

21, The recommendations which we should put forward would 
therefore be . — 

(а) That the idea of completely transplanting the University 

and all its colleges, or even only its work m the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, to a suburban site be aban- 
doned. 

(б) That the administrative and teaching centre of the Um- 

versity should remam in the neighbourhood of College 
Square, 

(c) That every practicable opportumty should be taken for 

obtaimng suitable sites in this area, and especially 
sites with a frontage on the Square. 

(d) That the attempt to concentrate residences for teachers 

and students m the immediate neighbourhood of College 
Square should be abandoned , and that land for this 
purpose, and also for playmg fields, should be acqmred 
" - m the suburbs, not necessarily aU m one place, though 
all the hostels attached to a particular college should 
so far as possible be m a smgle area.^ 

(e) That mtermediate colleges should be distributed in different 

parts of the city ; and that the buildmgs of such colleges 
^ should be so designed as to make the most economical 
use of the available sites. 

(/) That the geographical distribution of high schools in 
various parts of the city and the provision of smtable 
buildmgs for them should be considered by the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education, and that the 
planmng of schools should be arranged so as to make 
the most economical use of the available sites. 


^ It has been suggested that one suitable site might he found in Mamktola, which u 
more readily aocessiblo from College Square than most other suburban regie 
where a Eohomo of improrement is in coctomplation. 
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(g) That with a view to the framing of a co-ordinated and 
systematic plan for the provision of suitable accom- 
modation for educational institutions, Government 
should ask for a joint consideration of and report on 
the problem as a whole from the Improvement Trust, 
the Corporation, the Executive Commission of the 
Umversity, and the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education ; and that, a pohcy havmg been framed, 
either the Improvement Trust, or some other body 
or bodies acting m conjunction with it should be 
given powers of compulsory land-acqmsition for these 
purposes. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Improved conditions oe student life. 

I . — Urgency of the poUem ' fiincvples wpon winch a solution should 

he hosed. 

1. On^ of the most urgent educational needs of Bengal is a 
drastic reform of the conditions under which many of the students 
live. In an earher chapter^ we have shown what mjury is 
done to the health and character of great numbers of students by 
their present surroundmgs. If the present conditions contmue, 
other reforms m umversity education will be mefficacious The 
problem is mtricate and difhcult. No solution is possible unless 
there is closer co-operation between the Umversity and its colleges, 
each undertakmg defimte responsibihties and bemg assisted with 
funds for the discharge of its onerous obhgations. A remedy for 
the existmg evils must m any case be slow m its operation. But 
the plan which we have proposed for the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta, together with the establishment of the 
University of Dacca, and for the future admimstration of secondary 
and intermediate education m Bengal will, we beheve, lead to 
great improvements m the present conditions, if sufficient funds 
are forthcommg for the 'purpose. 

2 Though grave m many of the muiassal centres, the evil is 
most patent and is seen on the largest scale m the city of Calcutta, 
where great numbers of young and immature students hve under 
conditions mjurious to health and unfavourable to character. A 
feature of the reconstruction of the umversity system proposed in 
this report is the transference of the first two years of the present 
course to a number of new institutions to be established under the 
name of' ‘ intermediate colleges ’ at convement centres throughout 
the Presidency. This plan will enable many students who have 
'completed their course at the high school to take the next stage in 
their education under healthier conditions and with educational 


^ Chapter XLX. 
( 436 )■ 
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advantages hitherto denied to them The adoption of this plan for 
the estabhshment of intermediate colleges would thus remove some 
of the most serious evils of the present situation m Calcutta. We 
anticipate that when the intermediate colleges are fully at woik 
a large number^ of the younger students, instead of being congested 
m Calcutta, will receive a better education in pleasanter and often 
healthier surroundmgs. But it should be remembered that 
good residential accommodation will have to be provided for 
many of these students at the intermediate colleges in the 
mufassal. 

3. We recommend that, subject to the necessary funds bemg 
forthconung, the problem of students’ residence should be dealt 
with upon the following prmciples both m Calcutta and m the 
mufassal : — 

{a) Every college in association uoth the Umversity should be 
responsible for the conditions under which its students 
hve, and no college should be allowed to emol or letain 
on its books any student not lesiding ivith his parents, 
or with his legal guardian or with a guardian approved 
by the principal, unless it provides him with accommoda- 
tion m a college hostel or mess, or is satisfied that he is 
hvmg m an mter-coUegiate hostel approved by the Um- 
versity 

(6) The University should be responsible for seemg that aU the 
colleges fulfil their obhgations in regard to the residence 
of their students It should have the power of enforcing 
the discharge of these obhgations and should have the 
means of ascertaming that they are duly observed. The 
Umversity should also give assistance to the colleges 
in their negotiations with the owners of properties smt- 
able for residential purposes and should help the college 
authorities by expert advice on buildmg plans Its 
recogmtion should be necessary m the case of inter- 
collegiate hostels and also in the case of unattached 
messes, though we hope that the latter will soon be 
superseded by mter-collegiate hostels. The University 


^ There were over 5,000 mafassal students reading in the intermediate classes of 
Calcutta colleges m 1917-18 
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phoiild liavc ilic right of inspecting all students’ 
residences. 

(e) The ca])ilul oiillay required for the building of hostels 
should be borne by public funds or private subscrip- 
tions In the case of attached messes m hired houses, 
that part of the annual rent wluch represents the 
int.erest on the original capital expenditure (an amount 
which may be estimated at 30 per cent of the rent) 
should be met from those sources The salaries of 
sipierintendents should be defrayed, in whole or at 
any rate in part, from public funds. In hostels the 
fees paid by the students for their accommodation 
should be fixed at a rate which will keep the buildings 
in proper repair and pay the municipal rates and the 
establishment charges for water, lighting, etc. In 
attached messes the fees paid by the students should 
meet the cost of municipal rates (usually included 
in the rent), water, lighting and other establishment 
charges, together with that part of the rent not 
paid out of public funds or private subscriptions. 
The University should require each college to fix the 
rent payable by students residing in its hostels and 
collegiate messes at a sum which will cover the items 
of expenditure named above But we" see na objection 
to difierent rates of charge being made for different 
rooms in hostels and messes according to the accom- 
modation which they provide 

(d) Every undergraduate student of the University should 
be a member of a college. Those graduate students for 
whom the colleges may not be able to provide accom- 
modation — and we hope that they will be a 
gradually diminishing number — should be enrolled as 
an orgamsed non-collegiate body under the supervision 
of a , special board of the Umversity, which should 
extend to the students thus under its care the help and 
supervision which they would otherwise have received 
from the authorities of a college. Every member of a 
college, and every member of the body of non-collegiate 
students under university supervision, should be assign- 
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ed to a member of "the teaching staffs whose duty it 
should be to act as adviser to the students thus 
assigned to his personal care. 

4. Our reason for recommending that each college should be 
directly responsible for the residence of its members is that no remoter 
authority is competent to discharge an obhgation which mvolves 
intimate knowledge of individual circumstances. But we regard the 
Umversity as also having some measure of responsibility because the 
degrees which it confers connote a traimng in which other than purely 
intellectual factors are implied. The Umversity must be in a 
position to assure the pubhc that the students to whom it awards 
its degrees have received their training under conditions favourable 
to health and character as well as to intellectual attainment. Fur- 

f' 

ther, we regard the Government as having some share of responsi- 
bility m the matter, partly on general grounds of pubhc welfare 
and order, partly because it is to the interest of the State that the 
work of the Umversity should be done under conditions which will 
produce among those who receive umversity trammg a high level 
of character and competence, and partly because it is not possible 
to make umversity education wholly self-supporting whether on the 
side of mtellectual disciplme or of the training which is given tlirough 
corporate hfe At the same time we feel that umversity education 
should not be eleemosynary, except m desefinng cases of special 
need Each student who hves m a college hostel or mess should pay 
his fan quota of the actual cost- of mamtammg the residential 
advantages which he enjoys. Otherwise an unfair share of the 
burden of the cost of umversity education would fall upon those 
famihes whose sons reside at home or with approved guardians 
durmg then umversity course The cases of students who are too 
poor to pay the whole expense of the umversity training of which 
they have proved themselves worthy, should be met by scholar- 
ships, stqiends and free places. 

6. In later paragraphs of this chapter we shall make recommenda- 
tions for securing mcreased care for the health and physical develop_- 
ment of all umversity students, improved conditions of corporate hfe 
in the colleges m Calcutta and the mufassal, and more experienced 
supervision of hostels. But these changes should accompany 

^ Corresponding to the house-tutor suggested for the Universitj^ of Dacca, see Chapter 
XXXUI, paras. 138 and 1.39, 
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improvements in the present conditions under which a large 
number of the students now reside, and we shall therefore deal in 
the first instance with the question of providing both in Calcutta 
and m the mufassal smtable accommodation upon the scale neces- 
sary to meet existing and probable requirements. 

II. — Provision of residences for students in Calcutta. 

6. In order that the residential arrangements for students in 
Calcutta may be put on a proper footmg and be satisfactorily main- 
tained, large sums of money will be required. We hope that private 
benefactors will feel that the residential side of umversity hfe 
has a strong claim on their generosity. But we anticipate that aid 
from pubhc funds will also be necessary in order to put an end to the 
present evils and, when the present residential arrangements have 
been improved, to keep them in a satisfactory state. 

7. It is not possible at this stage to give any exact estimate of 
the sums which wiU be reqmred from pubhc funds for these pur- 
poses. The future alone can decide to what extent the inter- 
mediate colleges will succeed in providing for the needs of mufassal 
students, and how far the estabhshment of the Umversity of Dacca 
and the development of university colleges in the mufassal wiU 
afiect the number of students m Calcutta. During the period of 
reconstruction, therefore, it would be unwise to provide m Calcutta 
hostel accommodation for mufassal students which in later years 
might not be reqmred Nor is it possible to ascertain whether 
residences near College Square will be available m any number as 
attached messes or, as we would prefer to call them, collegiate 
messes , and there is as yet no guarantee that suburban sites wdl 
prove attractive to students. Progress therefore can only be slow 
and tentative 

8. There is a further reason for actmg cautiously in this matter. 
The hostel system is comparatively new to India and has not yet 
been weU-adapted, save under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, to Indian social conditions Differences of caste and creed 
might well become serious if compulsory residence m hostels were 
hurriedly enforced. In any case, the selection and trammg of weU- 
qualified supermtendents would occupy a considerable time. It 
is only by gradual steps and by cautious experiment that the resi- 
dential system can be made a res-1 success in India, 
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9. Any estimate of the number of students who will, under the 
new conditions, pursue courses leading up to a university degree 
must be largely conjectural. But it may be anticipated that, if 
the demand for university education continues to increase in Bengal 
at its present rate, the number of students who will take the degree 
coiuses in Calcu^a will ultimately be larger than the number of 
those who (having passed the intermediate examinations in arts 
and science) are now taking the degree courses at colleges in the 
city. And when, as is proposed in this report, the courses of study 
for the degree are extended to three years after the completion of the 
course at the intermediate college, each of these students will reside 
for three years instead of two. Assuming the number of medical 
and post-graduate students to remain unchanged, there will be not 
less than 10,685 students in the reconstituted university attending 
courses in Calcutta. Of these, we calculate on the basis of the 
present figures, about forty per cent, will be living with their 
parents or with approved guardians. Residential accommodation 
will therefore be required for about 6,411 students. There is 
already hostel accommodation in Calcutta for 2,267 and, in addition 
to this, 2,666 students are now residing in attached messes. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, we may say that new hostel accom- 
modation will be required in the immediate future for 1,600 
students ; and that, in order to transform the attached messes into 
hostels, additional hostel accommodation for about 2,000 would be 
needed. The expenditure upon hostels recently built in Calcutta 
shows that the cost (excluding that of site) of \providing hostel 
accommodation is about Rs. 1,000 for each student This expendi- 
ture has provided dining rooms and common rooms "but rarely 
includes gymnasia for the students or residential quarters for 
superintendents. On a rough calculation, therefore, it mav be 
estimated that, excluding the cost of sites, about 16 lakhs will be 
required for the provision of new hostels in the immediate future ; 
and that subsequently a proportionate additional sum would be 
needed in order to replace the attached messes by hostels.^ 

10. The best form of residence for the great majority of univer- 
sity students living temporarily in Calcutta is the collegiate hostel. 
During the last seven years, the Government has made generous 

^ See Financial Estimate for Iiostel accommodation in tie volume of appeiidicfs to 
thi3/eport 
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contributions to'vvards tbe cost of new hostel accommodation. More 
than two-thirds of the 60 laklis which have been expended on hostels 
in Bengal has been spent in the city of Calcutta. But, in spite 
of tins large expenditure, there were in 1917 as many as 4,600 
students who were still living under unapproved conditions in the 
city. The cost of land, the dense population of the district, 
and the necessity of utihsing all available sites in the university 
quarter^ for university and coUegiate requirements, will make it 
impossible to concentrate in that neighbourhood all or any large 
part of the additional hostel accommodation required. 

11. A preferable course therefore will be to build new collegiate 
hostels in the suburbs. Where this plan is adopted, the hostels 
should be built in blocks of moderate size with teachers’ quarters 
in the near vicmity. We do not suggest that all or even a large 
number of The hostels should be concentrated on a smgle site, but 
it IS important that the hostels attached to the same college should 
be near one another Tins division of collegiate hostels into smaller 
groups of buildmgs would conduce to greater individuality of 
coiTiorate life and would afford better opportunities for the 
satisfactory organisation of tutorial work and of superintendence. 

12. Inter-collegiate as well as collegiate hostels should be 
encouraged Hostels of the former type meet the needs of students 
who, though attached to different colleges, wish to hve together 
because they belong to the same religion, race, caste or locality.^ 
Many of the inter-collegiate hostels are excellently managed. We 
hope that the associations which have done good work m this 
direction m the past may now find it possible to extend the scope of'" 
their activities and that other bodies may be willing to undertake 
this important work. 

13 As, in view of the great expense entailed, the provision of 
new collegiate and inter-colIegiate hostels in Calcutta will necessarily 
be a slow process, we must rely to a considerable extent upon the 
development of attached or collegiate messes housed in buildings 
onginally designed for domestic use. Many such premises can 
be well adapted by structural changes to the needs of the student 
community It is true that where the number of students whom it 

^ For example, the provision of hostels for students of the Domiciled Community 
should not ho overlooked And there will he increasing need for hostels for students of 
the now backward olaascs 
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can accommodate is small, tlie collegiate "or attached mess affords 
fewer facilities for corporate life. On the other hand, the attached 
mess hke a collegiate hostel is identified with a particular college, 
is under 'collegiate supervision and may be a very pleasant place 
- of residence. The chief objection to any large extension of 
residences of this type lies m the fact that it is impossible, except 
at an unduly heavy cost, to provide a resident supermtendent for 
each of the large number of small residential umts. But, 3 vherever 
possible, the attached mess should be housed in a buildmg large 
enough to accommodate 30 students. \ 

14. Hitherto the chief defect in the system of attached messes 
has been that the houses hired for the purpose have been taken 
only on one year’s lease, the reason for this being that the Um- 
versity has had insufi6.cient resources to enter into an agreement for 
a longer period ; and, as has been shewn above^, the Government of 
India have not approved of this type of residence. Consequently, 
it has not been worth the while of the owners of the property to 
make structural changes m bmldmgs m order to adapt them for use 
as places of residence for students. Facihties are now needed 
for takmg long leases of suitable houses, makmg m them the neces- 
sary structural changes and putting them m good order for 
students’ use. We note that the attached messes are becoming ^ 
more permanently estabhshed and that the leases are frequently 
renewed from year to year with the result that some of the houses 
have abeMy acqubed a senu-permanent connexion with a college. 
This shows that what we are proposmg corresponds with the general 
tendency. We recommend that the Umversity be empowered, at 
the request of a college, to negotiate with the owner of a smtable 
property for a long lease of the premises and for the carrying out of 
the necessary structural alterations. By thus actmg through the 
University the colleges would avoid competing with each other for 
the same houses and would secure smtable accommodation at the 
lowest possible rate. We hope that Government will allow its 
grants to be expended m part on rents for houses which have been 
taken on lease and have been adapted foirjise as coUegiate messes 
auder proper supervision 

15 We propose therefore that the need of additional students’ 
residences in Calcutta should be met by the provision of new col- 


* Chapter XIX, para, 31 
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Jegiatc and inter-collcgiato hostels, mainly in the siiburjis, and by an 
increased provision of attached messes in adapted buildings and 
under collegiate supervision We agree with the majority of our 
correspondents that the unattached mess is an undesirable form of 
residence and that, in the interests of health and discipline, it 
should be discontinued as soon as possible. 

IG. Though the responsibility of providing proper residential 
accommodation for all its students would fall upon each college, 
important duties must devolve m this connexion upon the Univer- 
.sity also. The latter would be responsible for framing general 
regulations as to the plans of hostels and students’ residences and 
for ascei taming that these regulations are observed by the colleges. 
We recommend that these responsibilities should be assigned to the 
Executive Council (or, during the period of reconstruction, to the 
Executive Commission), Tlie Executive Council should appomt 
an executive officer competent to advise it on any plans which may 
be submitted for-approval With this officer might be associated 
the Inspector of Messes who would [report to the Council as to 
the observance of the university regulations m the hostels and 
messes attached to the colleges. With the help of these officers it 
will be possible for the Council to deal promptly with any applica- 
tion received from the colleges for the approval of hostel plans or 
for the recogmtion of prermses for use as an attached mess. Wo 
suggest these arrangements because'in many cases it will be necessary 
for the college to secure the Umversity’s approval for a plan with 
the least possible delay For other questions affecting the residence 
of students, the Executive Council will be able to take the advice 
of the Board of Students’ Welfare proposed in paragraph 38 below- 
To this Board, we recommend, should stand referred all questions 
relatmg to the health and welfare of the students except those 
which require immediate settlement of plans, sanction of houses 
proposed to be taken on lease, negotiations with the landlords, ^ etc. 

17. The Executive Council of the University, after consulta- 
tion with the colleges concerned, should submit estimates from time 

^ Increased hostel accommodation for tbo law and medical students is urgently needed 
m Calcutta As regards hostels for Muslim studonts, wo recommend that the Taylor and 
Baker Hostels should ho collegiate hostels in connexion with the Islamic and Prcsidonoy 
Colleges , and that tho Carraiohaol Hostel should bo inter collcgiato under a conimittoo 
of management appointed by tho Executive Council on tho nomination of tho Muglnn 
Advisory Board 
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to t ime to Grovernment for suitable residential accoramodatiou for 
students in ac(;ordance witli a well considered plan of progressive 
development Whether that re^dential subsidy be paid by the 
Government direct to the college or through the channel of the 
University, we think it important that each college should know 
at the begmmug of each year upon what sum it can count for 
the maintenance of its residential arrangements. 

18 Under the system of instruction proposed in this report 
many students will find it necessary to attend, under the advice 
of the college authorities, some courses of lectures given m the uni- 
versity bmldmgs or m colleges other than then own. The students 
hving in hostels m the suburbs will need a club-house or institute 
close to the Umversity where they can find m the mtervals between 
lectures a convement working place and shelter m the rains. The 
University Institute might serve this pmpose. It has hitherto 
met with less success than was anticipated This^has been partly 
due to the fact that its scheme of management has no direct 
connexion with the Umversity We recommend that the Institute 
should be placed more directly under the control of representatives 
of the Umversity and its colleges ^ 

III. — P‘)ovision of students’ residences in the mufassal. 

19. In the mufassal, as m Calcutta, we propose that the respon- 
sibdity for secunng suitable accommodation for every student should 
faU upon the college authorities and we suggest that m every college 
there should be a committee, mcludmg the prmcipal and a medical 
man, for the supervision of this side of college work. In' some of 
the mufassal colleges, especially mBahkura, Serampore, Gauhati 


^ The experiment might he tried of opening one or two small club-houses or mstitutes 
in the student-quarter of Calcutta, m addition to what has been already provided by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The attractive design and arrangements of the 
Eonaldshay Hu< on the inuicfan and the excellent use to which it has been put by soldiers 
durmgthe war suggest that something of the same sort might be done for students Each 
institute should contam well lighted and comfortable rooms for conversation, reading 
and games, As wcU ns a room for lectures It should be in the charge of a supermtendent, 
chosen fof his gifts m orgnnismg social work of this kind On lus tact and experience the 
success of the institute would mainly depend Fortunately it would be possible to find 
the right men among the young Indians who liave shown great capacity and imtiative 
in the superintendence of Young Men’s Cliristian Association huts at tha front durmg 
the war, 
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niid i\lyniciiRnigh, wo have found the Jiosiel arrangements well 
supervised, but m other mufassal centres more efiective supervision 
is badl}’- needed. 

20 The pioblcm of students’ lesidence m the new Umversity of 
Dacca, vlucli is dealt with in Chapter XXXIII, requires no 
fuithcr ticatmcnt heie. In many of the mufassal towns there is 
diflicully m finding suitable houses which can be adapted for resi- 
dential use by the students, particularly by Musalmans. The 
piolilcm, Ihcicfoic, 111 tlic mufassal will lie mainly m the provi- 
sion of new hostels and m their super intondence. 

21 The need of more hostels m the mufassal is already great ; 
but the establishment of intermediate colleges, while relieving 
the congestion m Calcutta, will render the need even greater- 
Tlie piovision for those needs should be made on a comprehensive 
plan llithcito, each mufassal college has to a large extent gone 
its own way, building hostels or not building them, as the case might 
be Theic has been no attempt to giapple with the question as a 
w4iolc , 111 consequence, the efioits made have been largely meffec- 
Inc and sometimes w^asteful. 

22 i\lany factors ivill have to be taken into consideration m 
building up a w'cll-devised hostel policy and m spendipg the available 
lesouices to the best elicct. In the hrst place, there is the question 
of malaria Expert advice is needed to prevent a large expendi- 
ture on hostels m places which are notoriously or increasmgly 
malarious , and also to cncouiage the building of hostels m those 
places which ard considered healthy for the students or which 
may be made so. 

23 Again, in some places sites are easily available with ample 
room for expansion , m others the reverse rs the case. At Rangpur, 
a hberal site has been acqmred for the college, and commodious 
hostels are bemg built. At Bankura there are admirable oppor- 
tumties for expansion , and at Chittagong smtable sites can be 
seemed. At Ra 3 shahi,‘"on the other hand, there are difficulties m 
makmg adequate provision for the residence of students. Some 
of our m'embers visited the messes m the town and were by no means 
satisfied with what they found They were told thar it was very 
difficult to find smtable houses near the college. At Comilla 
also the arrangements are unsatisfactory. Hostel accommodation 
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Will be needed to a greater extent in the university colleges than in 
the other mufassal colleges. 

24. The hostel problem m the mufassal, therefore, can only be 
solved by careful experiment and by systematic investigation For 
these reasons we suggest that the Board of Mufassal Colleges should 
appomt a special committee to report on the whole question of 
hostel development m the mufassal centres. That committee 
should take advice from the college authorities which have- been 
successful m the plannmg and supervision of hostels It would 
also receive assistance from the Board of Students’ "Welfare 
mentioned m paragraph 38 below. We suggest that this Board 
should prepare a pamphlet containing good model plans for hostels 
of various sizes together with practical hmts as to their design and 
management. The report should review the results of experiments 

' that have already been made, and should oSer suggestions m regard 
to the best disposition of rooms, kitchens, etc., and other such 
matters. l 

25. We also recommend that, in accordance with our general 
recommendations on finance,^ all apphcations from colleges in the 
Bengal mufassal for hostel grants (except those for Dacca) should 
be submitted to the Government of Bengal through the Executive 
Cotmcil of the Umversity of Calcutta. Such an arrangement wdl 
furnish the Gktvernment with a clear statement of the needs of the 
various colleges concerned and wdl enable a programme to be laid 
down and carried out by stages during a period of years. 

26. When the ;intermediate colleges are established, there wdl 
be at once a need for a large provision of hostel accommodation m 
connexion with each mtermediate college for students commg from 
a distance. We recommend that the duty of providmg this resi- 
dential accommodation should be assigned to the Board for'Second- 

V ary and Intermediate Education. 

27. As many of the mtermediate colleges wdl be attached to high 
schools, the question wdl arise whether students attendmg the 
mtermediate colleges should be allowed to hve m hostels with boys 
attendmg the high school proper. We are of opimon that this 

^ Chapter XXXl^ For an estimate of the immediate requirements for moreased hostel 
accommodation for degree students m the mufassal, see Fmanoial Estimate for hostel 
accommodation m the volume of appendices to this report. The sum which ivill he 
immediately required for binldmg new hostels and improvmg the eiistmg hostels is 
about Rs. d, 80 , 0 CM). 
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practice slioiild, as a rule, be. discouraged (separate hostels being 
provided foi‘ the high school and intermediate students) but that 
exceptions should be allowed m individual cases at the discretion 
of the authorities of the institution, or, where the intermediate 
college and the high school are wholly separate, by the authorities 
of both the institutions concerned. It should be added that we 
disapprove of umversity students hving m the same hostel with 
younger students attendmg, either an mtermediate college or 
a high school. 

IV — Su'p&unte'ndence and internal organisation of hostels omd 
attached messes in Calcutta and in the mufassal ^ 

28 Every hostel and attached mess should have a common 
room pleasantly furmshed and well-hghted. There should be a 
small hbrary in each hostel, especially m those which are at some 
distance from DoUege. 

29 A well-lighted and well-ventilated sick room should be 
attached to every hostel. Each college should arrange for adequate 
medical attendance bemg available. For this advantage, students 
should pay a small monthly or annual fee. In the planning of these 
matters, the advice of the Board mentioned in paragraph 38 
below would be useful to the college authorities. 

30. In hostels societies can be more effectively organised than 
as a rule m colleges. The students, or the supermtendent on their 
behalf, should be encouraged to arrange weekly or fortnightly lectures 
on topics of general mterest. -The hostels lend themselves excel- 
lently to social gathermgs. The latter do more for corporate life 
when they are fairly frequent and mexpensively arranged than when 
they take the form of elaborate annual gathermgs 

31 In every hostel that accommodates Muslim Students, and 
m other cases where need arises, opportimity should be given for 
rehgious observance A prayer room should always be provided 
where the number of Muslim students is considerable. 

32 For the purchase of stores for use in hostels a few colleges 
in Bengal, and moie m the Umted ProA^mces, have started co-opera- 
tive societies Under this system, which seems to be workmg satis- 
factorily, the best quahty of goods can be obtamed on the most 


^ A fuller discussion of some of these pomte by Dr Zia-ud-din Ahmad will be found 
in the volume of appendices to this report. 
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economical terras. Tlie management of. a co-operative society 
gives an excellent training to students Tiie notes furmslied by 
Mr. K. W. D. Willoughby^ deal clearly^th this question, and we 
recommend that the results of the various co-operative experiments 
should be circulated by the Umversity to all colleges. 

33 . Under existing conditions most of the colleges in Calcutta 
find that they cannot cope with the task of supervismg the residence 
of their students If, however, the colleges are reconstructed m the 
manner suggested m this report they will find the duty less arduous 
than it is at present. We have recommended that 1,000 should be 
fixe^ as the maximum number of students to be admitted to any 
non-professional college m Calcutta which desires to enjoy the full 
privileges of a constituent college of the Umversity , m many of the 
colleges the number wdl be considerably below the maximum 
In future the teachmg staff of each college will be more numerous 
than it IS at present and its members will have greater opportuni- 
ties of seemg mdividual students because there should be a reduction 
m the number of lectures which the teachers wiU have to give 
Moreover, the members of the college staff, holdmg then posts 
under conditions of longer tenure, should as a whole be better 
acquamted with the students and have more opportumty of 
becommg familiar with the conditions imder 'which many of them 
reside The colleges would also be freed from the embarrassment 
now caused by the frequent changes of lodgmg made by the 
students Under the state of t hin gs -which we propose, the 
attached or coUegiate messes would be more permanent and the 
hostels would be more numerous, with the result that the college 
authorities would be deahng with much more stable conditions of 
residence. For the visitation of students hvmgm collegiate messes 
each college should develope the system appropriate to its needs 
and resources Some colleges may find it convement to enhst 
the services of members of its govermng bodies, as is now done" at 
the Krishnagar College ; others may attach this duty to the 
functions of the tutors ; others may find * it better to employ a 
special staff for the purpose But, whatever else may be done, 
prompt and effective siipemsion of the arrangements made by 
students for their residence will prove almost impossible unless 


^ Question 19. 
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the uiuvci’Bity examination results can be pubhshed some weeks 
beioxo the beginning of the college teim.^ 

34. The provision of satisfactory snpermtendenoe of the hostels 
and collegiate messes is mdispensable. At present sdme of the 
hostels are too large to be managed properly by one man. Suitable 
quarters are rarely provided even for an unmarried supermtendent ; 
for married supermtendents, hardly ever. But we find that suit- 
able arrangements have been made mthe Scottish Churches College, 
m St Paul’s College and m one of the new hostels at Carmichael 
College, Rangpur, and we hope that similar arrangements may 
become general throughout the Presidency. 

35. It is necessary that the supermtendent of a hostel or a col- 
legiate mess should be a college officer responsible to his college 
authorities and not to the Umversity. When it is possible for the 
duties of supermtendent to be combmed with a teachmg post, the 
arrangement is excellent , and we think that m aU cases the superm- 
tendent of a hostel should en]oy a status eqmvalent to that of a 
member of the teachmg stafi. The work of a large hostel is one of 
great importance and, if adequate salaries are ofiered, should appeal 
to many young graduates who -would find the duties congemal. 
We suggest that on the techmcal side of a supermtendent’s work — 
the keeping of accounts, the orgamsation of his work, the condi- 
tions of health which shoiild be observed and the encouragement 
of corporate life — a young man mtendmg to seek such an appomt- 
ment would derive much benefit from attendmg a course of special 
trainmg m preparation for a supermtendent’s duties. We suggest 
that the Umversity with the help of the Board of Students’ Welfare 
should orgamse such trainmg courses and that the colleges, 
when appomtmg a supermtendent, should give preference to candi- 
dates who. have taken such a course of training and are recom- 
mended by the director of the course. 


V. — Health of students. Proposed University Board of Students' 

Welfare. 

36. We now turn to another aspect of student hfe in regard to 
which a great improvement can be secured by better orgamsation 


^ Chapter XD, para. 33. 
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of tlie experience now at the command of the Umversity and 
by systematic care. The general level of health among the students 
IS shown by the evidence summarised m Chapter XIX to be very_^ 
far from satisfactory ^To this problem, which is closely connected 
mth that of residence, the Umvergity should devote immediate and 
serious attention The present organisation of the Umversity does 
not lend itself to vigorous action m this matter The Students ^ 
Eesidence Committee m Calcutta is too confined m its scope , the 
Syndicate, though it contains among its members several who have 
given much attention to student problems, is over-burdened ;with 
multifarious duties On the other hand, there are resident m Calcutta 
many men who have great experience of the needs of student hfe 
and whose services have not yet been enhsted by any Umversity 
co mmit tee Among these are Messrs Barnes Chandra Bay, B N. 
Chatterji and D Ghosal, the results of whose mvestigations we have 
already discussed m Chapter XIX , Drs J Henry Gray and C. P. 
Segard of the Young Men’s Christian Association who have worked 
loyally and efiectively for improvement in the students’ health ; 
and the Bev W. H G. Holmes 'who "has” had fifteen years’ 
experience of successful work m hostels' And there are many 
more who have patiently grappled with the intricacies of this 
serious problem, 

37. We think it necessary that there should be a university 
organisation on which such men as these would have opportumties 
of framing effective plans for the improvement of the present 
conditions affectmg the health and weffare of students We recom- 
mend therefore the establishment by statute of a board which would 
deal with the physical development of students together with some 
of the questions (but not m such a way as to infringe the responsi- 
bihties of the college) affectmg their residence and medical care. 

To this body, for which we propose the name of the Board of 
Students’ Welfare, the work of the present Students’ Besidence Com- 
mittee might be attached The Board would need to form sub- 
committees deahng respectively with dietary, physical education, 
students’ health and the equipment of gymnasia and playing fields. 

It should also deal with general questions affectmg the conditions of 
students’ residence with a view to supplying the college authonties 
both m Calcutta and m the mufassal with the best mformation and 
gmdance on these subjects. 
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38 The Board (upon winch there should be at least three 
representatives of the Hindu, and three of the Muslim, community) 
should include the followmg — 

(a) The Y icc-Chancelloi 

(h) The Dean, or other i c'pi eseniaUve of the Faculty of Medicine. 

(c) The Diieetoi of Physical Education 

{d) A small numhe'i of 'princi'pals or other o epresentatives of 
colleges to he a'p'poinied hy the Executive Commission 
and late) by the Executive Council 

(e) A small numhe) of membeis {sotne being medical men) with 
special knowledge of collegiate and inter-eollegiate hostels 
and with special interest in then work In this category 
tlvere should -be representatives of the Oxford Mission 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

(/) The Medical Office’) of Health fo) Calcutta 

(g) The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Bengal. 

(h) The Chairman or other representative of the Calcutta Improve- 

ment Trust. 

{i) A limited number of additional members possessing special 
experience and co-opted by the Boaxd. 

The Board would need the services of an executive officer. On 
the administrative and executive side of its work the Board would 
find that its mam duties lay m Calcutta. But by the pubhcation 
of pamphlets and circulars of advice, and by the assistance which 
it might give to the Board of Mufassal Colleges and the Executive 
Council of the Umversity it would '^also be of considerable assistance 
to the mufassal colleges also. 

39 In regard to the functions of the Board, we make the 
following proposals . — 

(a) Health of students . — The chief duty of the Board should 
be the orgamsation of a system by means of which 
every student of the Umversity would receive experi- 
enced and practical advice as to the physical traimng 
and exercise which he should undertake for the good 
of his health These arrangements should be placed 
m the charge of a Director of Physical Education, 
who should have the assistance of a skilled staff and 
h im self rank m academic status with the professors 
of the Umversity The Director of Physical Education 
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or a member of Ins staff, sbould see every student 
on- admission to tlie Umversity, and sbould examme 
bis physique, record bis state of bealtb and pbystcal 
measurements and prescribe tbe . course of physical 
tra inin g -wbicb be sbould follow. This examination 
sbould be repeated -periodically by tbe Director and 
bis staff, who would prescribe, when necessary, tbe 
special form of remedial exercise best adapted to tbe 
student’s needs Every student sbould receive system- 
atic physical traimng and in most cases sbould also 
be advised to take part m orgamsed game^ A system 
of this kmd has been adopted with success at several ' 
American imiversities We tbmk that it sbould be 
mtroduced mto Calcutta Umversity, but it would be 
for tbe Executive Council to decide whether tbe physical 
examination sbould at first be optional or be made 
obbgatory for aU students It would be necessary 
that tbe Umversity sbould provide a gymnasium with a 
staff of skilled instructors Tbe Umversity gymnasium 
sbould be under tbe care of tbe Director of PbygiCal 
Education There sbould also, where possible, be 
a gymnasium m every college and hostel. Each 
mufassal college sbould have a gymnasium ' of its own 
and its own Director of Physical Education If a 
student were found to need tbe attention of a medical 
man be would be^ referred to a doctor with a note 
from tbe Director of PbysicaLEducation, but it is 
desnable that students who are too poor to pay tbe 
oidmary medical fee should receive free medical 
treatment Tbe Board sbould investigate tbe causes 
of ill-bealtb among students It sbould piepare 
dietaries for tbe guidance of hostels, collegiate messes 
and mdividuals In other ways it might render valuable 
assistance by issmng pamphlets of advice with regard 
to personal hygiene 

(b) Physical Instnichon — Tbe Director of Physical Education - 
and bis staff sbould bold tra imn g classes for physical 
instructors, and also for teachers who in tbe discharge 
of their ordmary duties on tbe staffs of colleges and 
schools would find it useful to have gone through a 
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course of training in drill and physical exercise. The 
training courses which the University should thus pro- 
vide for the intending teachers should be- of two kinds 
(o) a longer course of physical training for physical 
instructors and (6) a shorter course for ordinary teach- 
ers to be taken in conjunction with the general course 
of professional training. The Board would also be in 
a position to assist the colleges both m Calcutta and in 
tbe mufassal in the economical purchase of necessary 
eqmpment for physical traimng. At first it would 
be necessary for the Director of Physical Education 
and Ins trained mstructmg staff themselves to give 
some of the physical instruction in the colleges in Cal- 
cutta and to help in organising similar instruction in 
the mufassal. 

(c) Organised games and recreation . — The Board would be of 
help to the Umversity in managmg the umversity 
athletics in Calcutta. We suggest that there should be 
one' or possibly two large athletic grounds and that m 
these grounds portions should be assigned to the several 
colleges. Some of the colleges would doubtless have 
their own athletic fields. The advice of the Board would 
enable econonues to be made m the purchase of equip- 
ment for games, and m this respect the Board would 
be of great service to the mufassal colleges as well as 
to those m Calcutta. In Calcutta, where open space 
IS limited, playgrounds on the lines of that of the 
Y. M. C A at Machua Bazar Street might be opened by 
the Umversity for the -students , and m the manage- 
ment of these playgrounds the help of the Board of 
Students’ Welfare would be valuable Smaller plots 
of ground near the college or the hostel should be 
used for games like basket-ball or volley-ball, and 
Indian games such as Kabadi These are economical of 
space and time, mexpensive after the imtial purchase 
of apparatus and afford admirable opportiimties for 
recreation to a large number of students 
40 Questions of Residence — ^The Board would assist the Execu- 
tive Council m draftmg general regulations as to the plannmg of 
collegiate hostels and attached messes. It would also provide the 
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agency by means of wbicb tbe Executive Council of tbe University 
would be able to inspect all hostels and collegiate messes m^alcutta 
and ascertam that the colleges were observmg the general regulations 
of the University m this respect. But beyond assurmg itself that 
the regulations are observed the Board should not interfere with the 
autonomy of a constituent college m making arrangements for its 
hostels and attached messes and m maintaining disciphne. In the 
case of a college fading to comply with the regulations of the 
Umversity m regard to the residence of its students it would be the 
duty of the Board to report the dehnquent college to the Executive 
Council which would have power to brmg pressure on the college by 
a reduction or suspension of the residential grants made to -it by 
the University, and m case of contumacy to restrict the further 
admission of students untd the umversity regulations were 
. comphed with. Undue leniency in this matter would lead to 
a lowering of the right standard of university hfe and would injure 
the interests of the students concerned The Board of Students’ 
Welfare should also organise a course of training m the techmcal 
- matters of hostel supervision, e.p., hygiene, dietary and general 
organisation, and should award certificates to tho'se candidates who 
passed the practical examination at the end of the course. We think 
that m such a training course the practical side should be emphasised, 
and that the students m training should reside for a tune m a hostel 
or mess under the direction of an experienced supermtendent. 

41. Any funds placed at the disposal of the Umveisity by 
Government or by private benefactors for improvement m the condi- 
tions of student hfe should be spent m accordance with a systematic 
plan We recommend that aU apphcations for grants for the erec- 
tion of hostels, for medical supervision, for the acqmsition of playing 
fields or for the-piurchase of eqmpment for physical trammg should 
be subnutted to Government by the Umversity after consultation 
with the Board of Students’ Welfare 

42 As these arrangements wiU guarantee the efficient and 
econormc development of this branch of umversity work,' we 
hope that Government aid and private benefactions will be forth- 
connng for the necessary improvement of the present conditions of 
' student life The interest which has been aroused by social service 
encourages the hope that societies foUowmg the lead of the Y. M. C. A. 
and other bodies will tluow themselves energetically mto this work. 
And we trust that wealthy men will subscribe hberally towards the 
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to many colleges call for more precise defimtion, and we have 
therefore made the detailed recommendations which will be found 
in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 135-139. The only further 
matter which need be mentioned^ here is the importance of so 
arranging the university time-tables as not to interfere more than 
can possibly be helped with the daily assembly of students in each 
college or hall of residence 

48, The memorandum to which we ‘referred in paragraph 46 
above submits that m aided institutions complete freedom m all 
matters of moral and rehgious instruction should be left to the college 
authorities. We beheve that the highest interests of education in 
Bengal have been promoted by the mterpretation given by Grovern- 
ment to the instructions of the despatch of 1854 that the system of 
grants-m-aid should be “ based upon an entire abstinence from 
interference with the rehgious mstruction’’ given in the institution 
assisted,^ It does not fall within our province to refer to the aims 
which inspire the labours of religious commumties and associations 
m then service of the people, but we should fail in our duty if we 
did not record the deep impression made upon us, during om’ visits 
to colleges and schools m aU parts of Bengal, by the self-devotion 
of the men and women who m obedience to the call of then? faith 
are bearmg part m the higher education of the Presidency Their ^ 
msight and practical experience are of the utmost value to the whole 
leducational system , theic example, a source of much strength ; 
then aspuations, an enrichment of its ideals. What they and their 
foregoers have accomplished m the field of education has been an 
mestunable boon to the country. We hope that in the new chapter 
now opemng in the educational history of Bengal then influence 
will retam its strength and its opportumty of varied service. That 
sendee, to whatever faith it may be obedient, will command the 
respect and gratitude of the whole commimity, when directed by 
the spmt of the resolution adopted by the National hlissionary 
Coimcil held at Coonoor m November 1917 that “inasmuch as 
missionaries have always taught the duty of loyalty to conscience, 
they lejoice at every mamfestation of such loyalty and desire to 
show the utmost regard for the conscientious conviction of others 
49 If each is to biuld up a strong corporate life, the colleges 
must be, from the structiual point olwiew, veiy different institutions 


' Despatch on (lio education of llio people of India, No, 49, July 10, 1854, para. 53 
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from what m many cases they now are. At present many of 
the college buildings are not merely inadequate but unsmtable. 
The Piesidency College, Madras, is perhaps the best constructed 
college buildmg which we have seen m India. Besides the lecture 
halls, libraries and laboratories, there are private rooms for pro- 
fessors and pupil-roonrs, supphed with the necessary books, for the 
students This measure of accommodation seems to us indispen- 
sable to the proper provision of tutorial guidance. A tutor musr 
have a place where he can keep his books and papers and con- 
vemently meet his pupds ; the students must have ample accom- 
modation m the college where they can study under the gmdance 
and supersnsion of then tutors. Unless such provision is made, any 
attempt to reduce the number of compulsory lectures — a reform which 
appears to us essential — must result in idlmg and ineffective work. 

50. The majority of the present college bmldmgs m Bengal 
do not readily lend themselves to reconstruction on the Imes which 
we recommend, but in most cases a few additional rooms could be 
provided without serious difficulty We recommend that all new 
colleges should be so constructed as to provide the facilities named 
above Anything that will relieve the less favourable surroundings 
in which teachers and students work will stimulate the incentive - 
to real study. 

51. The provision of smtable residences for some at any rate of 
the members of the college stafE is desirable with a view to strength- 
ening college loyalty and corporate life Mr C Macnaghtan, who 
wrote with the authority of long and successful experience of Indian 
college life, laid stress in 1882 upon — 

“ the great importance of the heads and professors of schools and colleges 
living and moving among their pupils out of, as well as during, school hours, 
and so being in a position to exercise tlio'-c most essential qualifications, a 
healthy influence over the boys and the power to mould their character,” 

The Umversities Commission of 1902 advised that “ where 
s^acc admits, it is very desirable that the principal and some of 
the professors should reside in, dr quite near, the college ” The 
Dacca University Committee went even further ' They wrote * — 

“ In order that a umversity may become a residential institution, teachers 
as well as students must live within it and find there the interest and occupa- 
tion of their days At present some professors after they leave their lecture- 
rooms take little interest m their colleges and pay little attention to their 
students The system — the lack of all that makes for an inspiring corporate 
life — not the teachers, is to blame for this state of afiairs. We propose that 

VOL rv 2 H 
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a large proportion of tlie teachers should hve within the precincts of the new 
nniversity , that every encouragement should be given lo them to associate 
with one another and to take a common mterest m umversity affairs , and thai 
their duties should extend to all aspects of student life ” 

Our visits to colleges have shown us not only the weakening 
of the corporate spirit through the absence of suitable residences 
for the staff, but also the strengthening of that spirit ui places where 
such residences are available We therefore recommend that, 
wherever posiible, such residences should be acquired for at least 
some members of the staff 

52. The staff’s contmmty of service is also a matter of impor- 
tance The Mission colleges have profited by the fact that each of 
them usually commands the allegiance of men who have.given them- 
selves up for long periods of time to the service of their colleges. In 
other colleges, unfortunately, the case is usually different Govern- 
ment colleges have suffered by the transference of members of their 
staff from one mstitution to another, while the private colleges 
have as a lule been unable to afford such salaries or to offer such 
conditions of ser^nce as would enable them long to letam the mem- 
bers of then staffs But mcessant changes m the staff aie even 
more harmful to the interests of the college than is a constant migra- 
tion of students ^We have therefore recommended that all colleges 
should have a imnimum scale of salaries for full tune teachers, and 
that all teachers after definite appomtment should hold their ^ 
positions under a written contract which -should normally ensure 
to them denure for a period of not less than three full years For 
the same reasons, a pension or pro'sndent fund scheme for university 
teacheis is to be desued , it should be orgamsed upon a pro'suncial 
basis by co-operation among the collegiate institutions concerned 
and with the help of Government ^ The advantages of this plan 
would be greatly enhanced if the pension and pro^^dent fund m the 
several provinces were so orgamsed as to allow a university teacher, 
on mowng from one prownce to another, to transfer without 
difficulty the sums accumulated to his credit and to continue 
uiiinteiTiiptedly his aimual contiibutions 

53 The giowth of a strong corporate life tlirougli friendly 
and infornial intei course between teachers and students, each 


* ScG Chapter XXXI, paras. 91 94 (for intermediate colleges), Chapter XXXIII, 
para 67 (Dacca) 
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equally loyal to the good name of the college. mU do much to bamsh 
the present dreary monotony of students’ hves. An mcrease m the 
proportion of teachers to students would give the teachers opjior- 
tumties of entering more mtimately mto the lives of the students 
than has hitherto been possible. 

54. We recommend that every facihty be given to the continu- 
ance of the Umversity Corps which has already done much 
for the disciphne and physical well-bemg of its members as well as 
for the promotion of a common loyalty to the good name of the 
Umversity. 

55. A strong corporate hfe m,each college shoidd yet leave room 
for loyalty to the Umversity as a whole. Such a loyalty wdl, we 
beheve, qmckly grow m the new Umversity of Dacca It is much 
to be desired that it should show itself also m the Umversity of 
Calcutta, to which some of her most distmgmshed sons have shovii, 
and contmue to show, devotion But it must be acknowledged 
that m the past there has been too httle sense of personal obligation 
to the Umversity. 

VII — Othei facto) s in the pohlein 

56 In conclusion, we must refei to certain conditions of liveli- 
hood and of social outlook which affect the circumstances of student 
life m Bengal and must be kept m mind m the consideration of any 
plans for the improvement of the present unhappy state of affaus 

57 Most conspicuous among the social conditions which affect 
this side of umversity orgamsation is the videspiead poverty among 
educated families m Bengal Many of our witnesses desciibe this 
poverty in depressmg but not exaggeiated terms Tins poverty, 
while it contmues,^^vlU forbid a mateiial mcrease m the general rate 
of school or college fees The mdustnal and commercial develop- 
ment of the Presidency, by enhancmg the wealth of the whole 
population, can alone provide the resources which will be needed 
for the provision of educational facilities and advantages adequate 
to the aspirations of tbe people. 

58. Though the Umversity cannot itself ensure such a growth 
of mdustry and commerce, it can prepare the way for it by making 
changes m its courses which mil qualify the sons of the educated 
classes to take advantage of opportimiticb of employment m trade 
and manufacture. For such a change m many of the um\ ci 
courses public opimou seems to be ripe, but the results c 
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other than gradual and slow The Rev Garfield WiOiams^ refers 
to the depth of the gulf which separates most of the educated classes 
in India from mdiistiial and commeicial avocations, though his 
remarks do not apply to the Paisi commumty or to the Marwari 
or to the Armeman But the XJmveisity, though it cannot by itself 
prevail over this time-honoined predilection for professional and 
clerical calhngs, can play an important part at this period of crisis 
in encom-agmg the educated classes to take a wider view of the 
opportumties winch he before the younger generation. It can 
Insist less exclusively upon bookish comses of traimng and, by the 
imphcations of the teachmg which it authorises, place before its 
students ideals other than those which now too exclusively prevail. 

69. The naiTow choice of careers open to Indian students is 
a second cause of anxiety and tension A young Indian of good 
education has before him fewer alternatives of congemal occupa- 
tion than are enjoyed by his contemporary in the West. The 
number of opemngs for highly qualified medical men m the 
country districts are far fewer than m the West ^ The rehgioiis 
orgamsations of the Indian co mm umty do not o£er to umver- 
sity graduates as great opportunities of work and mfluence as fall 
to a clergyman m England or to a mmister m Scotland Further- 
more, imtil qiute recently, a Bengali student could not look for 
commissioned rank m the army Under the conditions of Indian 
admimstration, recimtment is made m London to some of the highest 
grades m the medical and educational professions, to important 
service posts m engmeermg, and to the Indian Civil Service. Nor 
IS the teaching profession at present sufficiently attractive In 
secondary as well as m elementary schools the work of a teacher 
IS inadequately paid. 

60 The lessemng of these Imntations does not he in the power of 
the Umversity and is beyond the scope of educational reform. 
But the Umversity has great influence upon public opimon m the 
Piesidcncy and, throng the-action of some of its leaders, might 
perhaps stimulate new forms of demand for the services of its 
graduates For example, it is possible that m some countiy dis- 
tiicts ariangements might be made for the employment of a graduate 
doctor upon a co-opciativc plan, his remuneration being provided 
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^ Chapter XLIV, Section 
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by a subscription paid by each o£ the members. There are signs of 
an inci easing desire on the pait of many students for social service, and 
the influence of the Umversity might be employed in , urging co- 
operative societies ' and landowners to establish posts which could 
be held by graduates trained for the work of givmg advice on methods 
of cultivation or on sanitation and domestic hygiene. Similarly^ 
an organised appeal might perhaps mduce some landed proprietors 
to establish on then estates a few well eqmpped primary schools 
and then to provide teachers’ salaries on a scale which would make 
it possible for young graduates, trained m the art of teaching, to 
accept service on the stafi and to show what a good elementary 
school could do for a village m Bengal. The influence of the Uni- 
versity might also be used with goocLefiect^ m inducmg the gov- 
erning bodies of high schools to appomt to their staffs, m larger 
numbers and at a more adequate salary, graduates who have 
received professional training for a teacher’s work ^ 

61. All such endeavours to open new careers or to improve the 
conditions of careers which now exist would necessarily lead at 
first to small results, but a persistent propaganda, with constructive 
ideas m it, would bear fruit and might in the end achieve remarkable 
success As another step it may be suggested that the Umversity 
should estabhsh a well-orgamsed and active Appomtments Bureau. 
Under capable and vigorous direction the Bureau would not only 
furmsh the students with knowledge of the occupations m which 
they might find an openmg and of the qualifications required, but 
would also, when it had won the confidence of the busmess firms, 
bring capable candidates under the notice of employers seeking 
well-educated recr-mts for their staff 

62. The third chief cause of the unrest m the student community 
IB the fermentation of new pohtical and social ideals In this matter 
the University can render inestimable service to the younger 
generation and to the whole community in Bengal by encouraging 
inevery possible way methods of teaching and of tutorial guidance 
which mil tram the students toexamme difficult issues of pohtics and 
economics with just discr imin ation, will accustom them to thorough- 
ness of critical mvestigation, will give them a distaste for shallow 
rhetoric and will furmsh them mth the materials for a sober and 
independent judgment. 


^ Sco Chapter XXXI, for propoeale for reform ui secondary education 
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63 In a speecli made during tke discussion on tiie Umversities 
Bill m 1904, the late Mr Gokhale urged the need for patience and 
hopefulness with regard to the present stage, which higher education 
has reached m India . — 

“ Let not Government imagme that, unless the education imparted by 
colleges IS the highest which is at the present day possible, it is hkely to prove 
useless and even permcious , and secondly, let Uot the achievements of our 
graduates m the mtellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even the most 
impbrtant', test to determme the utihty of this education I think, and this is 
a matter of deep conviction with me, that m the present circumstances of India, 
all western education is valuable and useful If it is the highest that under 
the circumstances is possible, so much the better But even if it is not the- 
highest, it must not on that account be rejected I beheve the hfe of a people — 
whether m,the pohtical or mdustrial or mtellectual field — ^is an orgamc whole,' 
and no stnkmg progress m any particular field is to be looked for unless there 
^ be room for the free movement of the energies of the people m all fields To 
my mmd the greatest work of western education m the present state of India 
IS not so much the encouragement of learmng as the bberation of the Indian 
mmd from the thraldom of old world ideas, and the assirmlation of all that is 
highest and best in the life and thought and character of the West Bor this 
purpose not only the highest but all western education is useful I think 
Engbshmen should have more faith m the influence of their history and 
hterature And whenever they are mchned to feel aimoyed -at the utterances 
of a discontented BA, let them reahse that he is but an mcident of the 
present period of transition m India, and that they should no more lose faith 
in the results of western education on his acco'unt than should my 
coimtrymen question the ultimate aim of British rule m this land, because 
not every Englishman who comes out to India reahses the true character 
of England’s mission here ” 

N 

N ' 

64. Ediicatioip IS always a force but not always a remedy. In 
one part of the same field it may build up a structura of new>jdeas 
so firmly as to determme conduct definitely m a new direction ; 
in another, it may simply disintegrate older behefs, and the 
customs of which those behefs are the cement, without replacmg 
them with an efiective substitute It is impossible to forbid the 
entrance of the new ideas for which orgamsed education is but 
one of the channels At every period of crisis m human thought, 
at every tmmng pomt m the relationship between class and class 
or race and race, we can do no more than make such dispositions 
as vull, so fai as possible, concentrate the force of the new ideas at 
the points at which erosion is most qmckly followed by fresh' and 
stable growth But the success of any system of education chiefly 
depends upon the conditions which are themselves remote from 
education. These the educational reformer cannot control. He has 
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to rely on the co-oporation of other agencies, whicli in turn reqmre 
Ins lielp. 

65. The blight and daiker sides of student life have been des- 
cribed in earlier chapteis of this report ^ We have laid stress upon 
the gifts of mind and disposition ivith which the students are endowed 
— their quick intelligence, their sensitive nature, their diligence, 
their capacity for aflection, their attachment to family and home. 
These are the characteiistics which have enabled the schools and 
colleges to achieve a work of historic .sigmficance m the evolution of 
Indian culture and have allowed some stages m the perilous transi- 
tion from an old order of ideas to a new order, itself still largely 
mdeterimnate, to be accomplished without grave disaster Modern 
education in Bengal has justified itself not only m the talent and 
scholarship of the eminent men whom the province has produced 
and 111 the efficiency and uprightness of the public services, but m an 
even more impressive way m the tru.stworthiness, devotion to duty 
and self-respect which are the honourable chaiactenstics of the 
educated community and disclose themselves unobtrusively m 
thousands of quiet lives The life of the student body, mewed in 
its broad aspects, is sound and healthy and is supported by much 
steadiness of individual character, by high standards of conduct, and 
by the influence of good homes 

66 On the other hand, the conditions under which in many 
cases it IS given impair its influence and weaken its power for good 
The neglect (often through ignorance) of personal hfealth, the dis- 
regard of physical exercise, the prevalence of malaria and inade- 
quate medical care conduce to frequent illness and m some cases 
have led to serious breakdown , a d;oo limited horizon of thought 
and interest, monotony of life, and f.he lack of a well-regulated 
system of tutorial guidance Ijave m many cases stunted intellec- 
tual growth. In some instances, the Aveakenmg of moral control 
through the decay of good traditions, -^^hrougli the absenC^f 
ethical or religious training, and through the want of corporate 
life m the Umversity and the colleges has led to serious_,outbursts 
of indiscipline and even to violent crime Some of these hurtful 
conditions are so widespread that .systematic effort, patiently 
maintained over a number of years, can alone rectify them We 


^ Chapters V anri XIX, 
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regard tlie need for improvement in the present conditions of stu- 
dent life m Bengal, both m Calcutta and in the mufassal, as very 
urgent T^t is not less urgent than the need for reform m methods 
of intellectual traimng ..But the two needs are closely connected. 
For this reason we recommend in'thLS report changes m the condi- 
tions both of teachmg and of residence, a reconstruction of the 
Umversity and enlaigement of its responsibihties, and the strength- 
ening and development of college life. 
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